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If about to build or remodel 
write for 64~page catalogue 
showing ‘Stardard” Plumbing 
Pistures including “yard stick 
high" kitchen sinks 





Standard Saritary Tf. Co. 


Pittsburgh 





The Plumber Protects the 


Health of the Nation 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


QUALITY- VALUE 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


HTH AVENUE & 3/ {STREET 
New YORK 



































Travel with an Oshkosh Wardrobe Trunk 


and escape the discomforts of home! 


An attrattive booklet describing Oshkosh Trunks will be sent you on request to 444 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


S 


and New York City 





THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
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CHRYSLER SIX—Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1445; 
Roadster. $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal Coupe, 
$1795; Brougham, $1865; Imperial, $1995; Crown 
Imperial, $2095. 

CHRYSLER FOUR — Touring Car, $895; Club 
Coupe, $995; Coach, $1045; Sedan, $1095. 


Hydraulic four-wheel brakes on all Chrysler Four 
models at slight extra cost. 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal 
excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. 
All models equipped with full balloon tires. 


order 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chry- 
sler service everywhere. All dealers are in posi- 
tion to extend the convenience of time-payments. 
Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected against theft 
by the Fedco patented car numbering system, 
exclusive with Chrysler, which cannot be counter- 
feited and cannot be altered or removed 
without conclusive evidence of tampering. 


CHRYSLE 


SIX 
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One Chrysler Drive Makes Other 


Motoring Dull and Tiresome 


Nothing so surely emphasizes the vast difference between 
ordinary motor cars and the Chrysler Six as the new delight 
you, yourself, feel the first time you drive a Chrysler. 


Then you realize, indeed, how tired you are of sluggish, 
unwieldy cars. Men and women who have driven higher- 
priced cars, owners of lesser-priced cars —all find in Chry- 
sler’s eager swiftness, magical ease of handling, velvety 
roadability and riding comfort, a thrill they have found in 
no other car. 


Seventy miles plus with silky smoothness; a flashing pick-up 
with absolute security; amazing economy; responsiveness to 
women’s most delicate touch; restful driving and unmatched 
riding comfort—these are the results of inherent fineness of 
Chrysler quality design, materials and craftsmanship that give 
to Chrysler motoring this new and unequaled delight which 
we invite you to experience. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to place a Chrysler Six 
at your disposal. You set the terms for the test—you drive 
the car, as far and as fast as you choose. You will learn that 
it takes no more than the first 25 or 50 miles to win you 
forever to the charm of the unique and allur- 
ing performance that captivated, in its first year, 
over 32,000 Chrysler purchasers, and today 
enthuses more than 76,000 Chrysler Six owners. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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He Opens It Up 








Puts in the Collar Buttons 
the Links and the Studs 























Buttons the Back Button 




















WYNN 


isan ARROW 
OPEN BACK 


Dress SHIRT 


It has pique bo- 
som and cuffs. 
This Open Back 
Dress Shirt has 
many advantages 
and is made inthe 
very best manner 

















And that is all there is to it 

















eA the jewelry 


may be put in 
before the shirt 
is put on. That 
avoids the strug- 
gle with studs 
and the mussing 
of the shirt bo- 
som and it means 
that the shirt 
may be put away 
for another wear 


C That's the way of the WYNN 


ARROW? SHIRT 
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SOUTH OF GEORGIA 


Berore starting south for 
the winter a man can solve 
his shopping problems by a 
visit here —for everything 
one wears down there may 
be found in our stocks. 








Golf Shorts 

Light Sweaters 
Golf Hose 
McAfee Oxfords 
Panamas 

Backless Dress Vests 
Gleneagle Helmets 
Beach Robes 
Beach Sandals 
Swimming Suits 
Flannels 


Blazers 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH TO FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
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CONCERNING THE LIFE OF 
A “HE-MAN’S” SOCK 


UMBER 284, the famous num- 
ber 284—to the thoughtful man 
it must be one of the real wonders 
of the world that this fine silk sock 


can so long withstand the stress and 











strain of this hard-paved and strenu- 























ous age. Number 284. : shoe rubs most, the same happy result 
Stouter foot-covering! One secret of is insured by ingenious and hidden 
this remarkable evolution in hosiery- strengthening. 

making lies in the skillful reinforce-  - (3) On the sole, the extra mileage 
ment of this sock at the three places foot has achieved new records of 
where strength is most needed. wearability, while giving more foot 
(1) At the toe, where it stubs, we comfort—smoother support. 
have woven fine strands that are vir- And since 75 cents is the price you 
tually invisible, yet add tremendously pay everywhere for this long-mileage 
to the life of the sock. | silk sock that bears the aristocratic 
(2) At the heel, where the top of the number of 284, it logically follows 
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Our Decorators and Designers 


will gladly assist-with their art and training in creating the‘home that is 
Artistic—( omfortable—Livable. ~Our general contracting includes 


Wood Paneling Decorative Iron Work 
Decorative Painting Ornamental Plaster Work 
Draperies and Bedspreads 


Individual Sketches and Estimates Prepared 
Consultation Involves No Obligation 


B. Aliman & Ca. 


Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“The Duo-Art far surpasses 
any other similar instrument 
in musical value and in reper- 
toire. In my estimation, the 
Duo-Art is of utmost signifi- 
cance to music study, whether 
the aim be simply an under- 
standing and appreciation of 
the beauties of music, or a de- 
termination to make a life 
struggle to master the art.” 
Signed—I. J. PADEREWSKI 


THROUGH THE DUO’ART ‘ALL MUSIC COMES. MUSIC FROM THE RECITAL 
STAGE, THE OPERA, THE MUSICAL COMEDY. THE CABARET, IS GATHERED 
BY THIS GREAT INSTRUMENT AND BROUGHT TO THE FIRESIDE. 


HE Duo-Art provides not simply mu- 

sic, but music of a peculiarly precious 
kind—the actual performances of great artists. 
Pianists from every field—great concert 
artists like Paderewski and Josef Hofmann 
—celebrated dance pianists, accompanists, 
popular artists—all contribute. The records 
that they make in form of music rolls are 
swift messengers who summon to the Duo- 
Art any pianist you may choose to hear. 


“During the past few months 
I have had a Duo-Art in my 
home and my enthusiasm for 
this wonderful instrument has 
increased as my familiarity 
with it has grown. One thing 
iscertain: inthe reproduction of 
my own playing the Duo-Art 
is so far superior to any other in 
strument of its kind there can be 
no real basis for comparison.” 


Signed—JOSEF HOFMANN 
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CThe DUOART 


GREAT BRITAIN 

















poeasnE Duo-Art Re- 
i producing Piano 
6 WA i Me 2 Fis known today 
sot s throughout the en- 
tire civilized world. It has won 
the respect of the musicians 
and musical authorities of the 
different nations, and enjoys 
the high regard of the public 


in every community. 


The attitude of the people 
of Great Britain toward the 
Duo-Art is typical. Here it is 
to be found in the homes of all 
classes, including those of most 
prominence. 






It has been signally honored 
by being used as solo instru- 
ment at concerts given by the 
leading Symphony Orchestras 
under such celebrated con- 


LONDON * PARIS 








cA Partial List of 
Patrons of The cAeolian Co. 
in England 


H. M. THE QUEEN 


H.R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND 
THE MARQUIS OF BLANDFORD 
THE MARQUIS OF 
LINCOLNSHIRE, K. G. 

THE EARL OF PLYMOUTH, K. G. 
THE COUNTESS OF HARDWICKE 
THE EARL OF LONDESBOROUGH 
THE EARL OF MINTO 
THE VISCOUNT OF BURNHAM 
THE LORD HAMPTON 
THE LORD KILLANIN 
THE LORD INCHIQUINN 
THE LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN 
THE LORD TREDEGAR 
THE LORD WOOLAVINGTON 
LORD IVAR SPENCER CHURCHILL 
THE LORD STEVENSON 
THE LADY M. LAWFORD 
LADY HICKS 
LADY LAIDLAW 
THE LADY HELEN DUNCOMBE 
LADY LILIAN JONES 
LADY C. E. MOWBRAY 
LADY ROSEBERRY 
LADY BALFOUR 
LADY BEAVERBROOK 
THE HON. CHARLES WINN 


; 
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The Duo-Art is obtainable in the 
STEINWAY - STECK - WHEELOCK - STROUD 


AEOLIAN and world-famous WEBER 
GRAND AND UprIGHT PIANOS 


CThe AEOLIAN COMPANY 


cAeolian Hal. 


+ 


MADRID + 


% 


ductors as Sir Henry J. Wood, 
Sir Hamilton Harty, Felix 
Weingartner, etc. 


It has been adopted as stand- 
ard teaching equipment in the 
foremost educational institu- 
tions such as The Royal 
Academy of Music, The Royal 
College of Music, The Guildhall 
School of Music, and others. 


= Ft 8 8B 


The universal esteem in which 
the Duo-Art is held indicates 
in some measure its value and 
importance. No person in 
America, where this great in- 
strument originated, can afford 
to remain in ignorance of the 
extraordinary advantages 
which have brought it such 
world-wide popularity. 


New York 


MELBOURNE + 


SYDNEY 
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(9° THE WOMAN of genuine social distinction only a very few 
perfumes are acceptable . . . Among them is Rigaud’s Un Air 
Embaumé, a truly continental fragrance of most intriguing person- 
ality . . . Parfum Un Air Embaumé and the various other aids to 
loveliness, bearing this same delicate scent, are all created in Paris... 


Doubtless you know them. y S S Sy y 
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FEET THAT ARE SMART 


aed thrust out a slim foot that Tom might refasten the 


shoe lace which had again become untied. 
Thanking him, she turned to the pretty girl beside her and said: 
“Don’t you think I skate pretty well for a beginner, Amy?” 
“A beginner!” Amy was astonished. 


“Yes—I always fancied I had weak arches until Lola discovered 
I was wearing the wrong shoes. She told me that since she wore 


Ped-e-modes she’d never known a single foot ache.” 





Restrained good taste and | i de ’ ode A crisp tailored effect is given 
firm support lift this button 


pump from the usual. New- buckle-bow. In the smart 
est shades and combinations, Shoes for Women shades and combinations, 


AND COMFORTABLE 


“Were those stunning pumps you wore at the dance last night 


Ped-e-modes?” 


“Yes—that’s the lovely part of them —they’re the smartest shoes 
7? ) 
I’ve ever worn, but they have a way of supporting your arch that’s 


simply blissful.” 


“I’m glad you told me—I’ve always thought you had to sacrifice 
comfort to be fashionable! Will you go with me to buy some when 


we get back to town?” 


this pump by the leather 





The ¢edemode Shop Fedemode Inc. The Sedemode Shop 


76 E. Mapison St., CH1caco 570 FirrH Avenue, New York 1708 Euciip AvENUE, CLEVELAND 
Cincinnati Smith-Kasson Co. Newark L. Bamberger & Co. Richmond Seymour Sycle 
Denver Johnston Shoe Co, New York L. Livingston San Francisco City of Paris D-G Co. 
Detroit Ernst Kern Co. Oklahoma City Kerr Dry Goods Co. Shreveport Phelps Shoe Store 
Galveston Robert I. Cohen, Inc. Omaha Thomas Kilpatrick Co, Spokane Davenport Hotel Sport Shop 
Grand Rapids Friedman-Spring D-G Co. Pittsburgh Joseph Horne Co. St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
Johnstown, Pa. Penn Traffic Co. Portland, Ore. © Knight Shoe Co. Toledo Lauber’s 
Milwaukee Caspari & Virmond Co. Providency F. E. Ballou Co. Wheeling George R. Taylor Co. 


oe hk iUs GROSSMAN, ING... FROOERLYN, N.Y, 
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Let your fingers 
tell why— 


Plush upholstery, even though the most expensive item 
within the closed motor car, is used by Automobile Manu- 
facturers who forget price in their desire to give the car 
owner the fabric that is— 


1. The coolest in summer 

The warmest in winter 

The easiest to clean 

The most beautiful 

The most comfortable 

Preferred by most women 

The most durable 

Fast color and does not harm clothing 


Sure to bring a higher used car value and 
resale price 


10. Least troublesome to the service man 


PHNARP YN 


e 


The majority of motor car manufacturers exhibiting at the 
National Automobile Shows are users of C & A plush. 


Send for free copy of “The Plush Primer.” It contains 
reasons why plush upholstery will give you greater value 
per dollar expended than any other motor car upholstery. 


In addition it also contains a list of motor cars upholstered 
in C GA plush. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN 
Established 1845 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





C&A PLUSH 
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Spring Will Bring 
Hosiery Surprises .. 
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Below, just one of the many colorful 
new Tru-fab styles that are goi-g South- 
ward with their well-dre:sed wearers, 


A profusion of patterns and color-ccm- 
binations is to be found in good shet s. 
















































































Above, and below as well are attrac- 
tive Tru-fab numbers for those of us 
who prefer to spend our winters at 
home. Both are rayor-and-wool, come= 
fortable and trim. 
































A ribbed Tru-fab rayun-and=wool sock 
setting off the current British-looking 
footwear to perfection, 








NCE MORE Springtime 

approaches, bringing new 
hosiery ideas with her. It won’t 
be long now, gentlemen, before 
we shed the comfortable rayon- 
and-wool sox of Tru-fab’s Fall 
and Winter weight, to don the 
sparkling patterns prepared for 
the new season. 


The initiate have formed the habit of 
peeking into the Blue and Gold Box 
before starting for the shores of Bis- 
cayne and Sarasota Bays. For each 
season’s greatest hosiery surprises are 
to be found therein. Patterns, brilliant 
in conception—though often sedate 
enough in color; new effects accom- 
plished by unheard of methods, de- 
veloped in the mill that always has 
led in originations. 


And there’s a secret that the initiate 
can’t any longer keep to themselves; 
you can get these Tru-fab sox at 
reasonable prices. None retail over a 
dollar. And there are many at 75c, 
goc and even 2c the pair—all good 
style, novel style, high style. 


Another thing to remember about 
Tru-fab Hosiery is that every pair 
bears a label telling in plain words 























J] 


of what materials the sox are made. 
“TRUth in FABrics”, in fact, is the 
origin of the Tru-fab name. So when 
the labels say Wool, they mean the 
finest Virgin Australian. And when 
they say Silk, it’s Silk they mean— 
and that’s a point of importance, as is 
the guarantee which protects each 
pair’s proud owner. 











Remembering these things, ask to see 
Tru-fab Hosiery. Make your com- 
parisons of price on the basis of what 
you usually pay for high-style hose in 
the various quality classes. The 
check-up will show you Economy that 
even the President would approve. 


It is always possible, of course, that 
your favorite shop won’t have Tru-fab. 
That’s not your fault, nor ours. Let 
us know about it, and we'll see that 
you are cared for properly. 


CLIMAX HOSIERY MILLS 


ATHENS, GEORGIA 


rus aP 
Hosiery =» for Men of Exact Taste .... 
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Fite SUIT, made of genuine 
Palm Beach Cloth, was made to 
measure for the Florida Trade. 
Tailored by one of New York’s 
Custom Stylists— it is an admirable 
tribute to the draping possibilities 
of this unique Summer Fabric. 


Whether yours is a ready-made at 


$25 or less—or custom-tailored at 
$100 or more—you will find the 
workmanship deserving of the priceand 
the finished garment the best value 
in the field of warm weather wear. 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS 
Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford, Maine 


Selling Agent: A. Rohaut, 229 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL — IT 
IDENTIFIESTHEGENUINE CLOTH 
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This photograph on at Oxford was sent to 
us by one of our English representatives. 





Just another suit for an Oxford g tucent 


~ but what an interesting story behind it! 


Who would have thought it possible 
that a shop in London—London, the 
world’s arbiter of men’s fashions— 
would send to America for clothing! 
Yet exactly that happened! The shop 
is Selfridge’s—the clothes Stein-Bloch. 
Veritably,“* the old order changeth”. 


Just as the young men of our Ameri- 
can colleges have for years recognized 


Stein-Bloch’s smartness—so now their 
even more exacting English brothers 
are turning to the same. 


And it’s not only in England that 
Stein-Blochs are spreading the repu- 
tation of America’s smartest clothes— 
today you'll see them in almost any 
cosmopolitan center where well 
dressed gentlemen gather. 


STEIN-BLOCH SMART CLOTHES 
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e @ & Buick builds motor cars on sound principles developed through 
twenty-one years of extraordinary engineering research and experience. Deep- 
rooted excellence underlies the spectacular success of the Better Buick. 


_the better BUIC 


BHEN BETTER AV TOMOBILES ARE BUILT, Pe 17 ep BUILD THEM 
TORRE SANS LIP All ee MORALS ai -— hi atliciaiiasiaciintileineinapead. 


























Will you take 
the priceless gift of -LIFE? 


RONZED, ERECT old men. Women delighting in new cream-and-rosk 
Round and brown children. Handsome full-figure 


you nysters. 





complexions. 


Coral Gables. 







These are evidences of the extraordinary vitality and 


superb health that come from living under the tropical skies of 
And when you see these people you will believe, 


as we do, that the only American tropics will add years to your life, and will add new 


pleasures and delights to each year. 


Cora Gases, Miami’s most beauti- 
ful suburban city, is planned to give 
space and air, sun and breeze to every 
inhabitant. The magnificently wide 
avenues and plazas open the city to 
the cool, spicy trade-winds. The trop- 
ical planting and the forests temper, 
but never obstruct, the life-giving 
sun. The white sand beaches offer 
miles of sea-bathing that is as safe 
and pleasant as anywhere in the world. 
All that you seek in recreation is at 
your door. The peace and quiet, the 
freedom from noise and crowds, take 
away the lines from strained faces. 
Troubles have a way of disappearing 
at Coral Gables. Life becomes active, 
colorful and healthful. 


Property Ualues are Rising. Invest- 
ments are Paying Remarkable 
Dividends 


Under the wonderful city plan and the 
careful restrictions, property values 
tend to increase steadily and surely. 


Cora GaBLES CORPORATION 


Administration Bldg., Coral Gables, Miami, Florida 


Please send me Rex Beach’s story upon the miracle 
I understand that this places me 


of Coral Gables. 
under no obligation. 


Home-builders are even now watching 
their property rise in value month by 
month. Every buyer of property in 
Coral Gables literally cannot help 
sharing in the profits that attend 
every step in the development of the 
city plan, and in the prosperity that 
is so rapidly transforming Miami and 
its environs. 


The Coupon WillBring Y ouRex Beach's 
Dramatic Story—Free 


Rex Beacu has written a fascinating tale 
about the miracle of Coral Gables. It not 
only tells the complete story of this city, 
but also contains the facts and figures that 
prove its success. We will also tell you 
about the special trains and steamships that 
we run to Coral Gables at frequent intervals. 
If you should take one of these trips, and buy 
property in Coral Gables, the cost of your 
transportation will be refunded upon your 
return. But first of all—sign and mail the 
coupon—now! 


Remarkable Opportunity for Investment 


The 1920 census showed a growth in Miami’s 
population of 440 per cent in ten years. Since 
then it has increased even more rapidly. Bank 
clearances today are ten 
times those of a year ago. 
Every activity feels the 
stimulus of this tremendous 
growth, and especially is it 
manifested in the increase 
of property values in the 
city and suburbs. In Coral 
Gables the value of home.and 


Vie. 38 





Name. 


Street. 


business sites has increased 
amazingly every year for the 





Cit} 


past three years. 








Yet building plots in Coral Gables may now 
be secured by a smallinitialinvestment. These 
plots are offered in a wide range of prices, 
which include all improvements such as streets, 
street lighting, electricity and water. Twenty- 
five per cent is required in cash, the balance 
will be distributed in payments over a period 
of three years. 


The Facts:About (oral Gables 


Coral Gables is a city, adjoining the city of 
Miami itself. It is incorporated, with a com- 
mission form of government. It is highly re- 
stricted. It occupies about 10,000 acres of 
high, well-drained land. It is four years old. 
It has 100 miles of wide paved streets and 
boulevards. It has seven hotels completed or 
under construction. It has 45 miles of white- 
way lighting and s0 miles of intersectional 
street lighting. It has 614 miles of beach 
frontage. Two golf courses are now completed, 
two more are building. A theatre, two country 
clubs, a military academy, public schools, and 
the College for Young Women of the Sisters 
of Saint Joseph are now in actual use More 
than one thousand homes have already been 
erected, another thousand now 
struction. Thirty million dollars have already 
been expended in development work. Addi- 
tional plans call for at least twice that amount. 
Seventy-five million dollars worth of property 
has already been bought in Coral Gables. 

Mr. John McEntee Bowman is now building 
the ten-million-dollar hotel, country club and 
bathing casino in Coral Gables to be known as 
the Miami-Biltmore Group. The Miami-Bilt- 
more Hotel will be openedabout January, 1926. 
Coral Gables will also contain the following 
buildings and improvements: 

The $15,000,000 University of Miami, the 
$500,009 Mahi Temple of the Mystic Shrine, 
a $1,000,000 University High School, a 
$150,000 Railway Station, a Stadium, a Con- 
servatory of Music, and other remarkable 
projects. 


under con- 
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RAL GABLES 
Miami RivieraZ 


40 Miles of Water Front _ 
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e NEW DUCO-PERIOD in. FURNITURES 


in which the design and materials no longer outlast the Finish, | 


) & 














REG. u.s. Pat. OFF. 


Du Bont Duco marks the pertod 
of an Enduring Furniture Finish 


Constant rubbing and polishing 
have now given place 
to simple washing ... 


HE guests are gone. The tastefully 

set tablé has earned its goodly share of 
admiration. The softly lustrous beauty of 
its satiny smoothness has been a pleasant set- 
ting for the steaming dishes and gleaming 
silver upon it. 


If furniture is finished with Duco, no mars 
are left behind as the penalty of hospitality. 
No longer does furniture require frequent 
hard polishing and, perhaps, refinishing. 
Even a spilled cup of boiling coffee is no 
misfortune. Just simple soap and water re- 
move every spot and ring and stain. 


In the new Duco-Period, the furniture you 
buy today lives on in its original rewness 
and beauty . . . a cherished heirloom of 
many tomorrows. 














FURNITURE is finished with genuine du Pont DUCO by 
many manufacturers; among whom are the following. For 
information, address E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 


Abernathy Furniture Co. 
Active Furniture Co. 
Allegan Furniture Shops 
Amberg File & Index Co. 
Art Metal Construction Co. 
Automatic File & Index Co. 
Baker & Company 


S. Bent & Bros. 
Bombayreed Willow Furn. Co. 
Bradley- Weaver Co. 
Brickwede Bros. 

Burt Brothers, Inc . 
Butler Manufacturing Co. 


Colonial Furniture Co., 
High Point, N. C, 


Colonial Mfg. Co., 
Zeeland, Mich. 
Conrades Manufacturing Co. 
Continental Piano Co. 
Crown Chair Co. 
Davis-Birley Table Co. 
Decorators Furniture Co. 


Englewood Desk Co. 
General Novelty Furniture Co. 
Grand Ledge Chair Co. 





Chemical Products Division, Parlin, N. J., Chicago, Ill, San — 
Francisco, Cal., or Everett, Mass.; Flint Paint & Varnish 
Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


Innis Pearce Co. 
Jasper Office Furniture Co. 
John Knoell & Sons 
The Lane Co. 

Level Furniture Co. 
Lincoln Chair Co. 


Mueller Furniture Co. 
Newark Ohio Furniture Co. 
Niagara Furniture Co. 
‘Northern Furniture Co. 
Orinoco Furniture Co. 
Prestonia Manufacturing Co. 


F. S. Harmon & Co. Rei n 
Helmers Manufacturing Co. Schirmer Furniture Co. 
Herrick Manufacturing Co. GU POND Seaburg Mfg. Co. 
B. F. Huntley Furniture Co. Shaw-Walker Co. 


¢There is only ONE Duco — DU PONT Duco 


Showers Brothers 
Sikes Company 
Elgin A. Simonds Co. 
Smith & Hildebrandt, Inc. 
Smith & Jones Co. 
Standard Furniture Co, 
Steinway & Sons 
Sterling Furniture Co., 

en: 


Tindall-Wagner Mfg. Co. 
Toledo Home Furn. Co. 
Wagemaker Co. 
Wemyss Furniture Co. 
White Furniture Co. 


Wilmarth Show Case 
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The same 
cap 1s not 
proper with 
all sports 
costumes 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


ORE than ever Caps are now the style of the day and Merton creates 
the style in Caps that stylists talk about. Featured by the Master Cap 
Maker for individual style, quality, workmanship and imported patterns, many 
woven exclusively for Merton. Priced from $2 to $5. Sold by better dealers. 


Illustrated booklet of other models mailed on request 


CHARLES S. MERTON & CO. 
210 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


(MERION 


SPORT CAPS 
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SHOPPERS 


b~ BUYERS GUIDE 








Arts and Crafts 


Unique GODEY & Modern-Print LAMP SHADES, 





oval Godey gift boxes, and hand-banded oilcloth 
luncheon sets (19 pieces, $5.00) Write for informa- 
tion. Alice Gray West Chester, Pa. 





HANDWOVEN SILK SCARFS, white with rainbow 
warp, also blue, purple & orange. A distinctive gift. 
On approval, $10. Also wholesale. Helen Cramp, 
Mission Canyon, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

CRYSTAL GAZING BALLS and books on psychic 
phenomena. 10c brings lists, prices and treatise ‘on 
crystal gazing. 

West Quartz Company, Box 501, Rochester, N. Y. 
HOOKED RUGS, Hand-woven coverlets, homespun, 
luncheon sets, carved woods, pottery & products of 
native mountain industries. Ask for prices. Arts & 
Crafts Dept., Asheville, N. C. Cham. Commerce 
DRIFTWOOD BLAZE POWDER sprinkled on open 
fire imparts beautiful colors to the flames. Un- 
usual gift. Attractive box $1.00. Postpaid. Drift- 
wood Blaze Co., 30 Kent Court, Passaic, N. J. 

















Auction Bridge 





SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 





tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 
MISS MAHR. I have made a study of teaching 


bridge by the method the most easily understood. 
Simple, Clear—you learn quickly. Private classes by 
appointment. 255 W. 108th St., N.Y. Tel. Acad. 6396 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
Private or class lessons 
For beginners and advanced pupils. 
Julia Dunne, 102 Waverly P1., N. Y. C. "apring 4802 
VERTI-SCORE—New vertical score holder; 5 colors 
safeguards 100% play to score; 2 imp. pads; 12 
winning features; profitable doubling, etc. $2.00— 
3 for $5.00. A. E. Butler Co., Evanston, IIL 
“FOSTER’S MODERN BRIDGE TACTICS” 
by R. F. Foster. The author = the bridge 
articles in Vanity 
nd one of the best teachers in “the country 
EXPLAINS the LATEST THEORIES OF BIDDING 
and play in his new book. Illustrated $2.00 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 
441 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

















Beads & Beaded Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. exclusive Models Mad» to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petitpoint & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 











Beauty Culture 


MME. MAYS’ treatments for satisfactorily restoring 





contour, removing wrinkles, scars, freckles, tighten- 
ing muscles, given only at my one address. 
50 West 49th St., N. Bryant 912i. Booklet 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed by the painless 
method originated by Dr. Roebling Geyser, a licensed 
physician. This is the 14th year of its successful 
use. No electric needle or chemical used. Satisface 
tion guaranteed. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser. 
107 Kast 35th St., New York City 
2001 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER 
eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 
No electricity or poison. St test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 34 West 5lst Street, New York 
LOOK YOUNG—Smooth out those wrinkles of age. 
An actress can tell you how. 
Safe and Sure. 

Write Sadie MacDonald. 1482 Broadway, New York 
C. F. HAIR COLOR RESTORER for grey, dis- 
colored, or overbleached hair $3 per treatment and 
up. -$1 by mail. Experts in ne a for all 
beauty culture. Frey, 574—5th A i 

BUST & CHIN REDUCINE LOTION 
Absorbs wrinkled, flabby flesh. Marvellous results. 

Harmless. Lotion $3.25. Send for literature. 

Marjorie Dork, Inc. 10 East 49th Street, New York 

WANTED—ONE IN EVERY CITY 





















Women of social standing to represent French 
manufacturer of internationally known beauty prep- 
arations. No investment required. 

For further particulars write 


American representative of 
Produits Bertie of Paris— 
120 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


PERMANENT RELIEF of under arm odors will be 
obtained by using our treatment—$1.00 box post- 
paid. The Magic Sanitary Deodorant (Co. 

5620 Kenmore Avenue Chicago, Ill. 











Books 


BOOK GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS—your choice or 





ours, sent in holiday garb postfree anywhere. Send 
for suggestions in our Xmas Book Notes, The Post- 
Box Book Service, 25 West 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 


A reference directory of uniform advertisements 
classified for the convenience of the reader 


Advertising rates upon request. 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, 


Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 








LOOK ABOUT YOU 


HE on this page, you will find the little side- 
street shops, the tiny original-minded studios, 
the expert teachers of the new crazes—the individual- 
minded people for whom you so often look in vain, 


elsewhere. 


Make it a habit to consult this page. Today you may 
want favors for a party. Tomorrow, you may want a 
good teacher of the Charleston. The day after—who 
knows? But the chances are you will find it in the 
Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide of Vanity Fair, the 
natural market-place of the people whose business is 


being ahead of the mode. 


The Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide 


19 West 44th Street 


New York City 








Cigarettes 


Flesh Reduction—Cont. 


Miscellaneous 





“PERSONAL PUBLICITY” Individual accounts 
taken care of in a dignified and competent manner, 
Campaigns outlined. Write Miss H. C. 
Room 511, 104 West 42nd Street, New York City 


VOGUE’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents the 

letter and spirit of good manners as approved by 

people of breeding and tradition. Postpaid $4.00 
Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, N. Y. 


ONE REFINED WOMAN 
in each locality is offered by The Condé Nast 
Publications, an opportunity to make money in an 
agreeable way. This is not the usual magazine 
agency proposition, but an exceptional opportunity 
for the right sort of woman. If interested, write 
Mr. John Ramsey, Condé Nast Publications, 
Greenwich, Conn. 














Monograms and Woven Names 





CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. Write for abe and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 15th St., = Norwalk, 
Conn. Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, Cal. 
CLEVER, ORIGINAL MONOGRAMS 
Be individual! Be different! Own a 
distinctive monogram for your stationery and other 
possessions. Carleton Bricker, Wellington, Ohio 











Mourning Apparel 





ARTHUR MULLEN, 19 EAST 4$TH ST., N. Y. 
Mourning and chic Black, Not Mourning 
Hats, Veils, Gowns, Coats, Wraps, 
Blouses, Bags and Accessories 








Permanent Hair Wave 


J. SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees no 
discoloration to white or grey hair. 
590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 7615 
MY SPECIALTY—FRENCH BOY-CUT 
Your features studied correctly 
Permanent Wave. Best results guaranteed. 
John Halloh, 36 East 48th Street, N. Y. Van. 5241 
PAUL—Verm: — Marcel Personal Service. 
Boyish Bob to Your Type 
‘Hair Tinting Transformations 
586 Fifth Ave., New York Phone Bryant 9964 


ee et by Beauty Editors and 

















MADE-TO-ORDER Turkish & Egyptian cigarettes 
with monograms, or names 1n any device, exquisite in- 
dividuality, $25 per M. $12.50 for 500, 100 with paitsats 
$3. Asst. sample 30c. Raenar Fox, 100-5th Ave. N.Y 


REDUCTION BATHS. $5.00 buys the formula, 
harmless, effective, easy to prepare. Money order 
or certified checks only. Self addressed stamped 
envelope. Larimer James, 137 East 19th St., N. Y. City 





CIGARETTES of pure TURKISH TOBACCO 
The marvelous Turkish taste is preserved by my 
own process. Men's size in Gold, Silver, Cork ot 

plain end $3.50 per 100. 


Charming bones in Gold or Biue with 50 dainty | 


satin tip cigarettes $3.50 per box. 
The Travelette or Holiday box 
in delightful colors with 100 assorted 
cigarettes in colors and tips 
at $7.00 per box. Prepaid. 
Cecile of London 


172 Lexington Avenue New York City 











Dancing 
FOKINE. SR. Famous Russian Dancing Master, 
taught Diaghileff Ballets and Pavlowa’s Swan 





Dance. Class and private tutelage, Vitale Fokine, 
Alviene U niversity, 43 | Ww. 72nd St., Dept. _ 77,1 N.Y. 
9 E. 59th St., HELENE L. SWENEY, N. Y. City 
Expert in Modern Dances, teaching gentlemen to 


lead correctly; ladies to follow with ease; eorrect- 
ing all faults. Snecial Normal Course. Regent 8193 
DE REVUELT. Positively teaches Tango, Waltz, 
Foxtrot, Charleston. Special course for smart dancers 
and professionals taught by De Revuelt personally. 














11 W. 86th St., ae 9631 or 59 W. 49th St., N.Y. 
8. BERNARDI 

Ballet Master and Producer. Formerly premier 

danseur Grand Opera, Paris and Munich Studios, 

335 W. 78th St. at Riverside Dr. End. 5514, N.Y. 











Gowns Bought 





MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest eash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 4 Sth RE 





WE PAY CASH 
For Wearing a op ak and Jewelry 
Highest Prices, Full Value Guaranteed 
Furman, 103 W. 47th St. . N. ¥. Bryant 1376 


Hair Goods 


MANUEL, originator of Modern Transformation 
and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupes. Specialist in hair goods exc lusively. 
Booklet. 29 East 48th St., N. Y. Mur. Hill 5737 


Mme. 

















Interior Decorators & Decoration 





LUXURIOUS SILK SHEETS made-to-order. Any 
shade. Practical as silk lingerie. Twin sets, 4sheets— 
2 cases $75.00. Full size, 2 shects—2 cases $62.50. 
Yvonne Sevennes, 246-5th Ave., N.Y. Ashland 9600 








Jewelry and Precious Stones 





Entertainments & Favors 





PAUL FLEMING, MAGICIAN, Ph.D. 
Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Sigma Rho. Has entertained 
at leading schools and colleges, and at the White 
House. One & two hour programs. Swarthmore, Pa. 


A FAVOR SHOP in the heart of the city. 
Paper Hats, noisemakers, balloons and novelties 
for Se and New Year's Eve parties 

Dinner and Dance favors. 
ROSS SOUVENIR CO. 36 West 33rd St., N.Y. C. 
Telephone No. Longacre 5672 
Mail orders shipped the same day, unless 
in special colors filled at short notice 








RANDOLPH J. TRABERT CO. Formerly with 
Black, Starr & Frost, Jewel Brokers & Authorized 
Appraisers. Jewels purchased from estates & private 
parties. Guaranty Trust Bldg., Rm. 506, 522-5th Av. 


FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising 
344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore 


see, J. HENRY and — 
ffer a three-fold service 
to executars, trustees and individuals :— 

. purchase, appraisal or sale of 
Diamonds, Precious Stones and Jewelry Estates 
H.J. Henry D. P. Brokaw H. A. Friese H. A. Meyers 

15 Maiden Lane, New York City 
Forty Years of Jewelry Experience 











Flesh Reduction 





$7.00 invested in VOGUE will save you hundreds 
of dollars. A tiny fraction of your loss on a single 
ill-chosen gown, if invested in Vogue, will enable 
you to be much better dressed for less money. A 
special subscription rate offers you 2 years of this 
most interesting fashion authority for $7.00; regular 
rate, $5.00 a year. Just send your order to Dept. A. 
Vogue, Greenwich, Conn. 


WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 

youthful figure, vigor and health. Colon irriga- 

tion. Results guaranteed. Finlandia Health Studio, 

17 East 45th St., N. Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3068 
ANA de ROSALES 

128 West 34th Street Lackawanna 1936 
(onposite Macy's) 

Reducing—Remodeling—Rejuvenating 





SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 
antiques or pawn tickets. Cash at once. 

146 W. 23rd Street, New York. Bank references 
MORO ENGAGEMENT RINGS, solid silver, ad- 
justable, fit any finger, representing steps of tem- 
ple, all-seeing eye; $3.00. Prepaid, no duty. 
Evans Art Store Manilla, P. I 





ble Women for Creating Modish Hair Bobs, 
Artistic Permanent Waves, Natural Hair Tints. 
2934 B’way at 165th St. (5th Ave. Bus) Billings 1704 
OTTO’S Model BEAUTY PARLOR,S8 E. 36thSt., N.Y. 
Formerly with Nestle 
Specialists in Finger Waving. French Boy Cut 
adapted to your features. Tel. Caledonia 8065 











Restaurants & Tea Rooms 





DIXIE KITCHEN, 9-1! East 44th Street, N. Y. 
A new combination—Southern cooking— 
Charming atmosphere—Cafeteria service. 
Near Grand Central Station and theatres 








Stationery 





125 SHEETS AND ENVELOPES— 
printed address or monogram 
Hammermill Ripple 6% x 7—$1.10 
Granite Gray Social 5% x 6%—$3.00 
Hand-Made Deckle Finish 1% x 10%—$4.00 
Western Postage 25c check or Money Order 
Piper Shop Studios 
116 South Main Street Orange, New Jersey 


STATIONERY New Process Engraving Name Ad- 
dress 75 sheets, 75 envelopes, Superfine Ripple hand 
deckle ag folded or 10%x7% single. A choice 
gift $3.00. J. B. Neff & Co., 209 W. 38th St., N. Y. 
WOMEN, GIRLS, make Christmas money now 
selling Distinctive Personal Stationery to your 
friends. Write for details today. De Luxe Sta- 
tionery Co., Dept. N, 344 West 52nd St., N. Y. 














Table Delicacies 





JOYZ MATE—Replace the cocktail —_ nature’s 
oe stimulant, a tisane hg 
otional force. Joyz Maté Tea— 
23 Washington Street, N. Y. City. Sent postpaid $1.00 


Unusual Gifts 


GIFTS by European master-craftsmen and artistic 











novelties of rare charm created at. my_ studio. 
Catalogue for trade _ only. Rena Rosenthal, 
520 Madison Ave. (near 53rd St.) N. Y. 





UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
Handwrought jewelry of distinction—lamp shades 
from our own studios. 

Studio Art Shop, 149 W. Fourth St., New York City 
ACHIEVE CHARM know your personality. Hand 
writing clearly shows character toexpert. Send written 
page and $5.00 for a true analysis. Scio, Petrus 

Stuyvesant Club, 129 East 10th St., N. Y 














Jewelry, Silverware, Antiques Bo’t 


Wedding Stationery 





HOUSE & GARDEN’S Second Book of Houses. 600 
illustrations of homes you will find helpful in plan- 
ning your own. 192 pages, beautifully printed, 
bound in cloth, $4.00. Greenwich, Conn 





Reduce a Pound Every Day Nature’s Way. No Diets 
—No Drugs—No Exercises. Dissolve Florazona in 
your daily bath. Guaranteed Harmless. 3 treatments. 


$1 Ppa. Florazona Corp., Suite MB, 100-5th Ave., N.Y. 





SEAMAN SCHEPPS APPRAISER Pays cash 
diamonds, pearls and colored ey Old jewels, sil- 
ver, estates. No red tape. 778-6th Ave. at 44th St. 
N. Y. Vanderbilt 9723. Sells “Wholesale & Retail. 





ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices, del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3S. 11 St.. Richmond. Ve. 
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«x The Great Traveling Companion 
=  —da Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk 





Cut LL over the world—at sea—on land—through deserts 
_ and mountains—everywhere you'll find men and 

women who pronounce the Hartmann Wardrobe the 
iw greatest traveling companion in the world. 





~é 
It’s sturdy and strong—safe and sound under usual ne fANN 


and unusual conditions of travel on land or sea. WARDROBE 


P . . TRUNKS 
And the moment it’s opened, it’s the most convenient - 

0 wardrobe that ever housed clothing held free from 
travel wrinkle and muss. 


| 





ersey 


hand Valet to the man—maid to the woman—and a posses- 


hoice 


Y. sion of real distinction besides. 


% And the Hartmann dealer in your town—a reliable 
tetailer—shows these trunks in a great variety of 
sizes, styles and finishes. Prices are in line with what 
you want to pay. 











HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


thal, M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 


J. B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng. 
city Licensed Distributors for Great Britain 

land 

itten 

ptrus 





©1s26, by Hartmann Trunk Co. 
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nce LOOK FOR THE HARTMANN RED * ON THE TRUNK YOU BUY 
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ARIZONA 


Johnston 


Seven Dash Ranch. Fine winter climate; all the 
thrills of Western cattle country. Modern comforts 
and conveniences. First class saddle horses. 


CALIFORNIA 
Del Monte 


Del Monte Hotel, in its magnificent park, built 
with a predominating idea of comfort and conven- 
ience, it resembles a sumptuous country club. 


Hollywood 


The New Hollywood Plaza Hotel. An exclusive 
hostelry where hospitality, comfort and courtesy 
abound. Famous for its cuisine. Unexcelled service. 


Los Angeles 
The Alexandria appeals to the discriminating 
guest because of its cosmopolitan atmosphere, its 
variety of interesting features, its unexcelled cuisine, 


The Ambassador in its twenty-two acre park in 
exclusive Wiltshire District, famous for its 
dining-room service and luxurious appointments. 


Pasadena 


Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. One of Amer- 
ica’s finest resort hotels, commands an unbroken 
view of the San Gabriel Valley, a Linnard Hotel. 


Vista del Arroyo Hotel and Bungalows, overlooking 
the beautiful Arroyo Seco. An atmosphere of warmth 
and friendliness found always in Linnard Hotels. 

Santa Barbara 

The Samarkand. The Persian Hotel meaning 
“‘Heart’s Desire,’’ conveying the latest thought in 
art nouveau of hotel and garden construction. 


El Encante Hotel and Bungalows afford the pri- 
vacy of a home with none of its cares and is made 
particularly delightful by the hotel service. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 
The Hamilton. The luxury and hospitality will 
be an outstanding pleasure of your stay. The center 
of diplomatic and social life in the Nation’s Capital. 
midway 
Most 


The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, 
between the White House and Dupont Circle. 
magnificent hostelry in the Nation’s Capital. 


Wardman Park Hotel offers seclusion of one’s own 


home; setting of fashionable country club within 
ten minutes of the business district. 
FLORIDA 
Belleair Heights 
The Belleview Biltmore Hotel. The Golfer's 


Tournaments throughout the sea- 
Estate of 1000 acres. 


Southern Paradi 


son. All out-docr sports. 
Coral Gables 
Miami Biltmore. The Kingdom of Sport. The 


opening of this splendid hotel and country club 


will take place January, 1926 


Daytona 
The Osceola-Gramatan and Cottages. The perfect 
winter home for persons of culture and retinement, 
adjoining the Daytona golf links. Excellent cuisine. 


Fort Myers 


Hotel Royal Palm, delightfully situated in tropi- 
eal garden on Caloosahatchee River. Every room 
with bath. 18 Hole Golf Course. 


Miami 


The Flamingo, because of unsurpassed location, 
superior cuisine, efficient, courteous service, is 
recognized as America’s resort hotel preeminent. 


The King Cole. A Carl Fisher hotel opening Jan- 
uary Ist, embodying the modern luxuries of hotel con- 
struction. Superbly situated in America’s Playground. 


The Lincoln Hotel. Ideally situated in heart of 
beach attractions. Opposite golf links. Two blocks 
from polo field, Roman pools and ocean front. 

The Nautilus. 


Modern; fireproof. An unexcelled 


winter playground. Attractive non-housekeeping 
furnished villas. Every known out-of-door sport. 
Palm Beach 


The Alba, opening in January, 1926, will offer 
accommodations not hitherto available and in 
keeping with America’s most fashionable resort. 

Whitehall. Throbs with life, offering an environ- 
ment of beauty and dignity which lends to the 
charm of America’s exclusive resort. 


St. Petersburg 


Vinoy Park Hotel, on beautiful Tampa Bay. Ac- 
commodations for 500 guests. Charming appoint- 
ments, unexcelled cuisine, varied entertainment. 


GEORGIA 
Macon 


“Where Service is Paramount”. 
hunting. The home 


Hotel Southiand. 
Golf, tennis, quail and duck 


of true Southern hospitality. 











HE hotels listed in this directory address the readers of the 

Condé Nast Publications because they feel that their accom- 
modations will please such men and women as are drawn by the 
cultivated interests of Vogue, Vanity Fair, or House & Garden, 


They will send you detailed literature for the 
problem is not solved by a hotel listed here, you may write the 
Condé Nast Travel Bureau, 23 West 44th Street, New York, to 
help you pick your hotel out of the thousands of hotels in the 
United States, that would never suit you for an hour. 


asking—or if your 














ILLINOIS 


Chicago 


The Drake. On the beautiful Lake Shore Drive, 
out of business district, this magnificent luxurious 
hotel is the center of Chicago’s smart life. 


Hotels Windermere. Distinguished for smooth 


servicc and cuisine. 12 minutes from Loop, facing 
Jackeon Park’s 640 acres at 56th Street. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville 
Brown Hotel. Elegant, convenient, modern. Lux- 


urious setting in a background of the old South. 
Center of social and business life. 


MAINE 


Portland 


Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where 
friends meet friends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. European Plan. 


MASSACHUSETTS 





Boston 
Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston’s smartest hotel, as- 
suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 


and artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 


The Vendome. The most superbly situated hotel 
in Boston overlooking beautiful Back Bay District, 
Commonwealth Avenue, and the Public Gardens. 

Worcester 


The Bancroft. In the heart of historic New 
England. Facing the green where the Minute Men 
trained during the Revolution. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit 
Book-Cadillac. Luxurious appointments have been 
combined with practical features to insure rapid, 
courteous and efficient service at all times. 
Flint 
The Durant. 300 rooms and baths. Absolutely 


fireproof. Every modern convenience. Under the 
direction of United Hotels Company of America. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 


The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota’s 
beautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City 


The Ambassador. The world’s most bonenteed re- 
sort hotel in America’s greatest resort. All the ad- 


vantages of a sea voyage with comfort and luxury. 


The Breakers. Noted for its cuisine and comforts. 
One of the largest of the famous beachfront hotels, 
most fortunately situated near all attractions. 


Newark 
The Robert Treat Hotel. Comprising all the ele- 
ments most sought for in a family hotel home, a 
temporary stopping place or a rendezvous. 
Paterson 


The Alexander Hamilton. A new hotel of the 
United Hotels Company of America. Unusual com- 
forts, attractive rates. Advantageous location. 


Trenton 


The Stacy-Trent. Trenton’s latest achievement not 
only offers luxurious refinement for the traveler or 
tourist, but assurance of comfort as well. 


NEW YORK 
New York City 
The Ambassador. New York’s most distinctive 
hotel. Located on Park Avenue, occupying entire 
block between Fifty-first and Fifty-second streets. 
Hotel Astor in the very center of the City’s bril- 


liant, pulsating life. Considering its superiority of 
service and cuisine, room rates are extremely moderate. 





NEW YORK—/(Cont.) 
ew York City 


Hotel Blackstone, 50 East 58th Street. A quiet, 
refined, family hotel in the fashionable Plaza 
district. Handsomely furnished; rates reasonable. 


Hotel Continental. Five minutes from Pennsyl- 
vania and Grand Central Terminals. Convenient to 
shopping district. Surrounded by forty theatres. 


The Lorraine. Fifth Avenue at Forty-Fifth Street. 
An established hotel of the highest type. Perma- 
nent and transient. 


Madison Square Hotel, 1 block east of 5th Ave. 
facing Madison Square Park between 25th & 26th 
Streets, a location typical of New York; garage. 


The Plaza a foremost place among the beauties 
and traditions of New York. The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 


The Roosevelt in the center of New York life. 
Fifth Avenue but a block away. Broadway and 
theatres just a step beyond. 


Hotel St. James, West Forty-fifth Street just off 
Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much favored 
by women traveling without escort. 


Twelve East 86th Street. A few steps off Fifth 
Ave. America’s pre-eminent Apartment Hotel. 
Kitchen facilities in every suite. 

The Touraine. 9 E. 39th St. A two, three and 
four room apartment hotel catering to an exclusive 
patronage. A. R. Smith, formerly of Hotel St. Regis. 


Albany 


The Ten Eyck. On Empire Tours. 
bath. Garden Restaurant on sixteenth floor. 
tion United Hotels Company of America. 


400 rooms with 
Direc- 


East Aurora 


The Roycroft Inn sometimes called ‘‘Honeymoon 
Haven’’. Famous for twenty years as the home of 
Elbert Hubbard. 18 miles from Buffalo. Booklet. 


Lake Mahopac 


The Dean House, with all the charm of a refined 
old country home combined with the facilities of a 
modern hotel. Golf links. Winter sports. 


Niagara Falls 


A new hotel offering every modern 
Openallyear. See Niagara 


The Niagara. 
luxury and convenience. 
Falls in the winter. 


Rochester 


Hotel Rochester. Fireproof. 
Kodak City. Near shops and theatres. 
and baths. 


In the heart of the 
250 rooms 


The Seneca is one of the famous United Chain of 
first-class fireproof hotels which a discriminating pub- 
lic has learned to appreciate. Conveniently situated. 


Syracuse 


The Onondaga. The last word in a _ modern 
hotel. Convenient to Syracuse University, the 
theatre district and New York State Fair Grounds. 


Hotel Syracuse, magnificent and new, radiates a 


spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath. 


Utica 
each with bath. The 
Conveniently 


Hotel Utica. 200 rooms, 
final expression of comfort and service. 
situated in center of city. 


Watkins Glen 


The Glen Springs. On Seneca Lake. Valuable 
mineral springs; highly radio-active. Baths under 
specialized medical direction. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Pinehurst 


Berkshire Hotel opens for the season January 
22nd. A charming resort home. All outdoor sports. 
Delightful companionship. 


Carolina Hotel glows with season's conviviality. 
All outdoor sports. Four eighteen hole golf courses. 
Music, Dancing, Movies. 


Holly Inn, opens for the season January 11th. 
Occupies beautiful setting of holly trees. All out- 
door sports in perfection. 





NORTH CAROLINA—(Cont.) 


Tryon 
Oak Hall. Golf. Wonderful horseback country, 
Homelike atmosphere. Excellent table and service. 
Avoid land speculating crowds. Spend quiet winter, 
Pine Crest Inn. Exclusive but hospitable. Where 
friends meet yearly for golf, horseback and out-door 
life in Blue Ridge. Inn School for children. 


OHIO 


Akron 


The Portage. On the Indian Traii from Cuyahoga 
to the Ohio River. Fireproof. 250 rooms and baths. 
A “United’’ hotel. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie 
The Lawrence. The only fireproof hotel in Erie. 
On the State highway between Cleveland and Buf- 
falo. 275 rooms. 
Harrisburg 
Penn-Harris. Facing the State House Green. 
Only one hour's motor run from the Battlefield of 
Gettysburg. 250 rooms and baths. 
Philadelphia 


The Benjamin Franklin extends a warm welcome, 
courteous alert attention.to your needs and comfort. 


, Twelve hundred rooms with bath. Centrally located, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston 


"Fort Sumter Hotel, superbly located on the Bat- 
tery Terrace overlooking gardens, harbor and At- 
lantic Ocean. Every room with private bath. 


VIRGINIA 
Hot Springs 


The Homestead. Stateliness in its simple Southern 


e 


lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily, social eve- 
nings. Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure’’. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 


The Olympic has been built to give one of the 
finest hotel services in the world to visitors in the 
“Charmed Land.’ 


BERMUDA 


Hotel Imperial. Bermuda's favorite family hotel. 
Refined, comfortable, well-equipt. ec to all 


attractions. Moderate rates. Booklet 
Princess Hotel. Directly on the Harbor. Old 
established clientele. Modern service throughout. 


All recreational features. Open December to May. 
Paget, West. 


Hotel Inverurie. An ideal winter home for those 
desiring an atmosphere of refinement without for- 
mality. Two golf courses nearby. 


CANADA 


Hamilton, Ontario 
The Royal Connaught provides comfortable, con- 
venient, luxurious accommodation for the travelling 
public, in the heart of a beautiful scenic district. 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
The Clifton. The only hotel at the Falls com- 
manding an unobstructed view of both the American 
and Canadian Falls. Open May to September. 
Toronto, Ontario 
The King Edward ‘The Heart of Toronto.” 
Eighteen stories, in the very heart of the city, 
occupies one ccemplete city block. 
Windsor, Ontario 
Prince Edward Hotel. Opened June, 1922. Con- 
nected with Detroit by ferry and proposed interna- 
tional bridge. 250 rooms and baths. Fireproof. 


- Montreal, Quebec 
Mount Royal Hotel. The new social center of 
Montreal. Occupies entire city block in heart of 
theatre and shopping district. 


Quebec, Quebec 


The Chateau Frontenac supplements the winter 
sport season by providing the ideal headquarters— 
a hotel of metropolitan standard and comfort. 


FRANCE 


Paris 


Royal Monceau, 35 Avenue Hoche, 
Kiysées—Etoile. 250 rooms each with bath. 
suites face avenue or extensive hotel grounds. 


ITALY 
Genoa 


Grand Hotel Miramare. A real American hotel 
in Genoa. Magnificent view of the bay. Garden- 
garage. E. del Gatto, Manager. 


Rome 


A first-class hotel of world-wide 
quiet, sunny. Luxurious suites. 
C. Pinchetti, Manager. 


Stresa 
Grand Hotel et des Iles Borromees, 
Maggiore facing the beautiful Borromean Islands. 
Golf, tennis and all other sports. 


Champs- 
All 


Hotel Bristol. 
renown. Central, 
Famous cuisine. 
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Raymond-Whitcomb ] 
™ Cruises , 


Gace 


L 


wae Indies 


Two Midwinter Cruises on the SS “Columbus”’, 
a new liner of 32,000 tons register. (This is the 
first time that one of the world’s great luxury 
liners has made the West Indies Cruise, & no 
other ship to make it this season is comparable 
for size, speed, or luxurious comfort. 





Suites (bedrooms, sitting room and bath) — $3250 to $2150 
Rooms with private bath — $2500 to $1625 
Other rooms— $1600 to $375 

These Cruises will sail from New York on 
January 30 & February 25—each on a 24 day 
round of cruising & sightseeing, which will 
include Havana, Jamaia, Panama, & a dozen 
other picturesque & historic places on the ro- 
mantic Spanish Main & in the bright Antilles. 
QAn exceptionally interesting series of shore 
excursions by launch, automobile & special train 
is included in the Cruise Rates. (In the West 
Indies,as in other fields,the Raymond-Whitcomb 
Cruises are always the smartest. 


Send for the Raymond-Whitcomb book 
— “The West Indies” 


For summer travel consider the RAYMOND- WHITCOMB 
MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISE (6th inthe annual series) , which 
will sail on June 29 for Iceland, the North Cape, the 
Norwegian Fjords & the Scandinavian Cities & Capitals 
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Other rooms--$1775 to $625 





Athens, the Greek Islands & Sicily. 


rooms & richness of furnishings. 














Suites (bedroom, sitting room, bath)—$3250 
Rooms with private bath—$2500 to $1700 


Mediterranean 


This is a new Cruise on a new liner, traversing 
the Mediterranean at its best season & after the 
Winter rush is over;—visiting several character- 
istic old-world ports, not previously on Cruises. 


It will sail on April 3 & passengers who return 
immediately can be in New York by May 15— 
only 6 weeks after leaving. (For those travel- 
wise persons who plan a visit to Europe in Spring 
(which is a delightful & uncrowded time) it 
offers a most attractive alternative for the usual 
trans-Atlantic voyage. From New York to Naples 
it is only two weeks longer than the regular 
mail boats, & in its course visits Madeira, Cadiz, 
Seville, Gibraltar, Algiers, Sardinia, Tunis, Malta, 


The Cruise Ship is the 20,000 ton ‘Carinthia” 
—newest of the Cunard fleet. She was built for 
long cruises & is notable for wide decks, large 


Send for the Book —"'Spring Mediterranean”. 


The 4th RAYMOND-WHITCOMB ROUND THE WORLD 
CRUISE will sail on October 16, 1926 on the SS. 
“Carinthia’’ & will visit New Zealand & Australia. 
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ti 
Main Dining Room 
S.S. LEVIATHAN 


United 








The best 
Cuisine 
on the 
North 
Atlantic 


QU enjoythe finest service 

afloat, dollar for dollar, 
when you cross the Atlantic 
on any one of the six United 
States Lines ships. Go now 
or engage passage for spring 
and summer at once, and have 
your pick of the fine accom- 
modations on your own 
splendid ships. 


“George Washington” 


This giant liner is noted for 
speed, steadiness and beauty. 
Its distinctive American home 
atmosphere has endeared it to 
thousands. First Class ($210* 
up), Second ($136.25 up) and 
Tourist III Cabin (from 
$97.50 up). 


“Leviathan” 
The most famous ship in the 
world. Pompeian Swimming 
Pool, Winter Garden, Louis 
XIV Salon, tea rooms, gym- 
nasiums. First class($265*up), 
Second class ($147.50 up) and 
Tourist III Cabin (from 
$102.50 up). 


“President Harding” & 
“President Roosevelt”’ 


The two famous sister ships 
with a personality all their 
own. Every stateroom an out- 
side one. Real beds and peri- 
od furniture. First class ($190* 
up), Tourist III Cabin (from 
$95 up). 

“Republic” &“America” 
Two of the largest and finest 
“cabin” (one-class)shipsafloat. 
Both extremely popular, since 
they offer real luxury at mod- 
erate cost. Cabin rates from 
$140 onthe Republic and $145 
on the America. Tourist III 
Cabin from $95 up. 


* & * 


Regularsailingsfrom NewYork to 
Cobh (Queenstown ), Plymouth, 
Cherbourg, Southampton and 
Bremen. Ask your steamship 
agent for complete information, 
or write to address below. 
European branch offices in all 


principal cities are organized to 
give every assistance to travelers, 


*Winter rates. 





Operating the LEVIATHAN, GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
PRESIDENT HARDING, REPUBLIC and 
AMERICA to Europe. Agents everywhere. 





CG 









General Offices: 
45 Broadway 
NEWYORK CITY 

















ROMANCE anD THRILLS 


AT THIS CASTLE OF WINTERSPORTS ; 





The younger set has ideas of its own. The 
soft southland is too soft. The big cities 
too big...Up and away to old Quebec. 
Try a flying toboggan down the 14-mile | 
chute. A dog-sled, behind eight tearing 
huskies...Strap skis on your boots, and 
learn to glide on air...For romance, take 

a room in the tower. Look out over a hun- 

dred miles of white to distant lavender 

mountains. Watch the ice-cakes tumbling : 





in the St. Lawrence, 600 feet below; ; 
and the Old town jingling about in sleighs 
... There’ll be a whole company of kindred |! 


spirits—and the French-Canadian sports- 
clubs. So, every day, a jolly program — 
every night, a merry gathering. And life 
will sparkle with fine, red-blooded sport 
and the color of the great North Country 
.--Come for a week, a month, a season. 
Information at Canadian Pacific, 344 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, or, 405 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. Or Chateau. Frontenac, 
Quebec, Canada. 


CHATEAU 
FRONTENAC 


BIENVENUE A QUEBEC 
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Mardi Gras 














— Luxury and Comfort — the 
renowned Equipment, Cuisine and Service— 
may again be enjoyed on two 30 day 


CARIBBEAN CRUISES 


on board the s. s. 


| “CALIFORNIA” On Your Way to¥ 


a magnificent new steamer fitted with the new e 
| thermo tank ventilation system which supplies n 1 

a current of fresh air— under the passenget’s 1 Or 
own control — to every stateroom, an inno- 
vation of the greatest comfort-value, when 


2 EDEL TS 
~ 








we 








| cruising in the tropics. Also electric fans in LL the gorgeous revelry , inetd 
every room. 7 “ 
™ of France and old 
Sailings from New York ee 
Jan. 23 and Feb. 25, 1926 Madrid, joyous, carefree ) 
The interesting, pleasing aston and colorful—a tale from the 
covers: Nassau, Havana, PortauPrince, . . : 
Kingston, Colon, Cartagena,LaGuayra, Arabian Nights which meni 
Port of Spain, Barbados, Martinique, to life each year in America’s 





Fort de France, St. Pierre, St. Thomas, 


Sis hae, Herenie, most fascinating city. 


3 Comprehensive sightseeing tours ashore See it without fail this year from 
} under the direction of Thos. Cook & Son. February 11th to 16th, on your 
Full information on request. way to California via the 


25 Broadway 
CUNARD ei oe SUNSET LIMITED 
nl ANCHOR“ food near A splendid, de luxe daily train New Orleans to Los Angeles, San Diego, 


and San Francisco. Stopovers at New Orleans allowed on all tickets via 
Sunset Route. 




















Club Car, Observation Car and latest type Dining and Sleeping Cars. Convenient service 
for the 120-mile motor side trip over the famous Apache Trail and for the marvelous 
Carriso Gorge. 





For information and literature address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


New York Chicago New Orleans 
165 Broadway 35 W. Jackson Blvd. Pan. Am. Bank Bldg. 

Houston Los Angeles San Francisco 
Southern Pacific Bldg. Pacific Electric Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. 


Sunset 














SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
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Miami 


Biltmore 


Hotel 


Miami | 


Biltmore 
Country Club 
Coral Gables, 
Miami, Florida 
Open January 1926 


The world has never seen the amazing 
equal of Miami Biltmore—the hotel, 
the ‘country club~erected at a cost of 
$10,000,000 in a domain cf gorgeous 
sport country ~with a joyous and ir- 
resistible appeal to all America. Beach, 
Golf Courses, Polo Fields, Tennis Courts, 
etc. Special train from New York for 
the opening. For information or reserva- 


tions: The Biltmore, New York. 






Joun McEnter BowMANn 
PRESIDENT 
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For a Wonderful 
Winter in Florida 


. Come to the new Vinoy Park Hotel, on beautiful 
Tampa Bay, where your every recrea- 
tion, coiationt and service has been anticipated. . . . Splen- 
did accommodations for 500 guests. Charming appoint- 
ments, unexcelled cuisine, varied entertainment. A 

Frank H. Abbott & Son hotel, under the 
direction of Karl P. Abbott. 


desire for rest, 





For booklet address Vinoy Park Hotel, care Town & 
Country, 383 Madison Ave., New York City, Room 302. 


NNN PARK HOTEL 


ST- PETERSBURG ~FLORIDA 

















HF: 
ALEXANDER 


Sails every 5 days 
from New York 





| New York... MIAMI 
Every comfort will be yours 
—every pleasure too! 
TEP aboard the smart and comfortable 
H. F. ALEXANDER. No other coast- 


wise vessel can equal it—fastest, largest, 

and most luxurious of them all. 

| Going South is the thing to do. Sailing on 
this gloriou s vesselis the way todo it. 48 

hours of glorious travel. 








Exquisitely illustrated booklet, sailing 
dates, accommodation plans from tick- 
et agents, travel bureaus, or write 
THE ADMIRAL LINE 
604 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Miami Office: 220 E. Flagler St. 












Palm Beach 


— the Natiocn’s 
Winter Metropolis 


As the world’s most wonder- 
ful resort—climate, beaches, 
brilliant social functions, 
scenic beauties and elab- 
orate facilities for sport and 
entertainment—here is the 
natural choice of the world’s 
‘ political, social and indus- 
trial leaders. 

But a most important point 
in this choice is that Greater 
Palm Beach (Palm Beach and 
West Palm Beach) is so 
strategically located. Only 36 
hours from New York. With 
elaborate radio, cable, tele- 
graph and telephone connec- 
tions with all the world’s 
financial centers, it is the 
convenient place for relaxa- 
tion. 

Write for beautiful 
color booklet today. 

GREATER PALM BEACH 

i CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
509 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
“Where Summer Spends 
the Winter’’ 
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Come to Daytona Beach where winter is 


softened into a northern spring. Enjoy the 
world’s finest beach. Boating and fishing on 
the Halifax and Tomoka Rivers. Golf, tennis, 
lawn bowling, roque, and all kinds of out- 
door recreation. Best accommodations. For 


booklet address: 
DAYTONA BEACH CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


212 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Daytona, Florida 


DAYTONA BEACH 

















Skies are always sunny in the Sunshine City. 
Only 82 sunless days in 15 years. And there’s 
all kinds of fun for every sunny day. Swim- 
ming, boating or fishing in the Gulf and 
Tampa Bay. Golf, tennis, lawn bowling and 
every outdoor sport. Big League Baseball. 
Daily band concerts. Splendid accommoda- 


tions. For booklet address: 
H. R. DILLMAN 

SE tersbu 

lorida 


Chamber of Commerce 
The Sunshine OE 
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%FENDOME 


BOs TON 
Comfortable and Pleasant 


The Vendome is an ideal 

hotel located in the quiet 
Back Bay. Especially 
adapted for theatre par- 
ties, banquets and other 

social events. 

Our “Service with a 

Smile” pleases the 

most exacting pat- 
ronage. Excel- 

































Be a host of golfers—the only 
place on the winter map. Two 
18-hole courses, natural turf, high 
and well drained. Frequent tour- 
naments attracting leading golfers 
of America. 


Also Tennis, Trap Shooting, 
Riding, Swimming, (sea or open- 
air pool), Yachting, Fishing—all 
in perfection. Music, dancing, 
motion pictures. 















suisine 2 ions i : 
Popular with la- Early reservations suggested i 
lies traveling . -| —its golden East Coast. 
ler- alone. : Address:—The Biltmore, New 8 wh 
vo iad ae. sibiaindal York for information. Thru Pull- | You need wide beaches with 
a  & SON man to the doors from New York sunshine on them. 
and under the direction of Karl P. Abbott and Chicago. You need air—languorous air 


the —_ |Commonwealth Ave. at DartmouthSt, 


d’s of the tropics that goes down 


deep in your lungs. 


JOHN McENTEE BOWMAN, President 












































lus- C. A. JUDKINS, Resident Manager 
- HOTEL eEBCKSTON E You need sleep that smooths 
ter a away every kink in your nerves 
and | NEW YORK —and stays eight hours! 
y 36 
ith You need golf thru long hours 
os THE PLAZA of carefree delight . . . where 
as © THE COPLEY-PLAZA the green fairway stretches 
x © Win denies teint all away before you into the 

3 . a splendor of a tropic sunset. 
_ New York and Boston Florida golf! 

You need to get that body of 


yours into salt water. 


You need to lie on a silver 
beach and half close your eyes 
in the sunshine; the swell and 
pulse of a long surf, growling 
Mics 





OR a comfortable Winter. 
visit this half-mile high moun- 
tain metropolis. Year ’round golf 
} in an inspiring climate. A thou- 
sand miles of scenic highways. 


You need scenes you never 
saw before—colors, sounds, 
thrills—a life as exciting and 
















































: changeful as a voyage of dis- 
= Gorgeous hotels and cozy inns. H t l St J m < 
¢C Excellent motor roads direct to 10 e pn a 1es SEVEN DASH RANCH covery. 
Asheville. ES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY A splendid winter resort for 
a , Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 45th Street - : The Florida East Coast (Flagler System) Hotels 
D, Through Pullmans via Southern Much favored by those seeking outdoor life. All the concen = ha anit in slams fe) ak is folle wt 
Railway. women traveling thrills and pleasures of the West- Sa ce al 
er is For information, address without escort ern cattle country, combined with ST. AUGUSTINE 
y the CHAMBER OF COMMERCE An Hotel of quiet the comforts and conveniences of Tn ne RC LES PRO RET Open 
ns on Asheville, N.C, dignity, having the modern lif Ponce de Bectt.<. 6. isc. oc sceacd Sean Jane @ 
nnis atmosphere and ap- see anes i ‘ 
— pointments of a well Fine Winter climate; beautiful ORMOND-ON-THE-HALIFAX 
— home. a mountain trails and range riding. encod he's 
. istcahiae” aeaee = Birstclassana@ienorses) = otf = ewe: ; 
j a D ‘“ ms 
churches, 3 to 5 For booklet and photographs, PALM BEACH 
g, NORTH CAROLINA name minutes’ walk. write to Royal Poineiana. «<0... 666000003 . Dec. 24 
2 minutes of all& Regabere es cian ts sles - -Rebui ilding 
subways, “‘L”’ roads, surface cars, bus lines. The Seven Dash Ranch 
Ci ined oe Central, 5 minutes Jounson, Cocuise County MIAMI 
Send postal for rates and booklet ARIZONA ictaisiaaiie savasionns Ci 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, President KEY WEST 
ee Write now for fullinformation on a trip Came Mania a oss ecctnveas casts Dec. 28 
to Uncle Sam's beautiful Island territory. 
; Ph bg nite och Bldg San Francie LONG KEY 
; lonadnoc! ; rancisco nae ee Sree ” 
x Sage onadn Bs Originator of Around the Around the World Long Key Fishing Camp............. Dec. 24 





World Cruises. Estab.30 Years 





Through Pullman trains and through sleepers 
from important cities to ali East Coast resorts, 
including Key West, via the wonderful Over- 
seas Extension, for Havana, Cul:a. 


128 Days $1250 to $3000. 6th Cruise, Jan. 
20, from New York, Feb. 5 from Los 
Angeles, ss “Laconia” 20,000 tons. Hilo, 
26 days Japan and China; optional 18 days 
India, Palestine, Greece, Europe, etc. 


OGUE’S Book of Eti- 

quette, by the Editors of 
Vogue, treats of social conven- 
tions with a distinction and 
charm that no other book on 
the subject may even claim to 
possess. 


Booklet containing list of hotels and other infor: 
mation supplied upon request. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 


The Mediterranean 
62 Days, $600 to $1700. 22nd Cruise, Jan. 




















City. 30, ss “Transylvania,” 17,000 tons. Spain HOTEL COMPANY 
only You will be glad to own this Tunis, Athens, Constantinople; 15 days (Flagler System) 
and book, which pronounces with Palestine and Egypt, Italy, Riviera, etc. pe na eS sila ie tin 
g anc ° 7 > ‘ ; 
eball. the authority of Vogue’s long , : 4 Cliane— Miner Ml 4001 
moda AO a a Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees Norway—Mediterranean 
P . : z Included. Reasonable Rates GENERAL OFFICES, ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA» 
social contacts. 53 Days, $550 to $1250. 2nd Cruise, June 
On sale at good bookstores, or 3 see ; ' 30, ‘SS Lancastria’ 17,000 tons. Lisbon, 
; % Spain, Tangier, Italy, Europe, Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, Berlin, etc. 
by mail; $4 postpaid. 
Sumptuously appointed new oil-burning Cunarders specially chartered, run like pri- 
V O G U E vate yachts, with limited membership. Stop overs in Europe. Send for Program. 
: Greenwich Connecticut " saan 
— FRANK C. CLARK Times Building New York 
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The New 
Hollywood-Flaza Hotel 











AN EXCLUSIVE hostelry, famous for its 
+4 cuisine, where hospitality, comfort and 
courtesy abound, and the desire to excel in 
Service is paramount. 

Beautifully situated and luxuriously ap- 
pointed-—one of the truly great hotels of 
the Coast. Like a bit of old Spain, with 
its palm-shaded gardens and rich furnish- 
ings to rest you. 

Strange sights, unique theatres, broad 
boulevards greet yuu at every turn—the 
famous Hollywood Bowl is only a_ few 
blocks to the north and the broad a 








Important men know the secret 























. “ae beaches just twenty minutes away. The 
of vigorous living. They cut most conveniently located of all for the 
loose from the scene of action myriad attractions, diversions and interests 

I e a “i that surround Los Angeles. 
—to relax in the quiet of win- Write or wire reservations, You'll find 
ter at Virginia Hot Springs— the rates surprisingly low. 
' to rally forces with the radio- Hollywood, California 
Before planning to . “Cc, ” : 
PB atari active ure” and the brisk 

take a “Cure” in Eu- id . . 
sebe, fad out about rides over mountain-trails. 





the “Cure”? at Vir- 
ginia Hot Sbrings 





Jie HOMESTEAD 


Christian S. Andersen, Resident Mgr 


Hot Springs Virginia 












Get out the steamer trunk, pack 

“i f loth h Booklets and information on request 

P enty or summer ciothes, phone overnight or less from New York, Philadelphia, 
ichmond, Cincinnati, Washington | 




















your nearest railway, travel or steam- | 


ship agent for a ticket direct to Ha- | ' 
waii—and laugh with us at winter! \ ROVAL MONGEAL HOTEL 
35, 37, 39, Avenue Hoche 


PARIS 


Champs-Elysées — Etoile 


250 Rooms 
250 Bath Rooms 


All suites face the spa- 

cious Avenue or the ex- 

tensive Hotel grounds. 
Telegraphic address: ROYAMONCO PARIS 














In 2 weeks or less you’ll be splash- 
ing in Waikiki’s voluptuous surf; 
playing, resting, dreaming in the 
land of tropic flowers and soft sun- 
shine. 


Golf, tennis, swimming, surfing, 
deep-sea fishing, inter-island cruis- 


oe Vo“ Y SRY SRY SS Vee 








ing—all outdoor sports in this lovely 
territory of the United States. Vol- 
canic spectacles in Hawaii National 





Midwinter 
Cruises 
10 Days-All Expenses 


S. S. CONTE BIANCAMANO y 
- (White Count) y ; 
24,000 tons Register—z2 Knots. . 
Leaving New York for \ 


Gibraltar, Maples and Genoa 
27, Apr. 3, Apr. 27 


Park. Ample modern hotels. 






The round trip (a vacation in it- 


self) may be made in 3 to 4 weeks 
from San Francisco, Los Angeles, Se- == 
attle, Vancouver or Victoria, B. C., ey” to 


allowing a week or two in Hawaii, 







for as little as $300 to $400, in- 










cluding all necessary expense and AKE your golf clubs but not your cares on this delightful tropical | Jan. 35, Fee. : — 
sight-seeing. But why go back so I cruise to the land cf all ovtdoors. Golf—tennis—racing— | S. gp ncaa 
soon to winter? Plan to stay longer! boating —bathing — motoring —Spanish drama and movies. 18,500 sons no ea Knots, “ai ' 
5 pecial Winter Voyages de Luxe 4)" 
MOTOR SIGHT-SEEING TOURS INCLUDED cs Madelre, Glsvaltarcatgiers, IN) 
For full information, with illus- in rate, visiting principal points of interest. You'll alsvays remember Neapes and, Sees. “ A 
trated brochure in colors— the joy of six golden days at sca and four days in colorful Havana. | Kor other sailings and for rates apply: tif a 





Steamer is your hotel while in Havana or ct a total cost of $200, tour 
can be extended to 17 days, with accommodations at hotel ashore. 
To HAVANA, $85 and up one way, $160 and up round trip. 
Fast, Regu'ar and Dependable Service, sailing every 
Saturday, and reaching Havana about noon Tuesday. 


Tickets for Florida via Havana at Reduced Rates rae : 
Through Fare, MEXiCO CITY one way $105, Round trip $185. When in Boston 


WARD LINE 


we) ®) at 
THE | 
NEW YORK & CUBA MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY VE 


217 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco Ft. of Wall St. (Tel. John 4600) New York 


or 346 Fort St., Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S. A. 
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- The Luxury Cruise to the 


“SUR eer 


A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation— 
Luxurious comfort, perfect service, enjoyable en- 
tertainment, on board the “ Rotterdam.” 
Scenic splendor, strange and thrilling sights in 
interesting Old World lands. 
By the famous ‘‘Rotterdam”’ 5th Cruise 
Leaving New York, February 2, 1926 
Under the Hottanp-Amenrica Line’s own management 
The ‘*ROTTERDAM’”’ 
24,170 tons register, 37,190 tons displacement 
Hasaworld-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort of her appointments, the 
surpassing excellence of her cuisine and the high standards of service and manage- 
ment on board. 
Sixty-seven Days of Delightful Diversion 


ITINERARY includes Madeira, Lisbon, Cadiz, Seville, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
‘Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, the Holy Land and Egypt, Italy and the 
Riviera. Carefully planned Shore Excursions. Stopover in Europe. 


Number of guests limited 
American Express Co. Agents in Charge cf Shore Excursions 
For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 
Illustrated Folder ““F” on request 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 





rranean 














Knighted for a Pudding 


N past epochs chefs have been knighted 
I for a pudding and exalted for a sauce. ‘ 


Nowadays most people will eat anything, which 

? makes it so difficult to get anything to eat. f 
Here and there, of course, there are exceptions, 

) and MAYFAIR HOUSE is one of them. \ 

) Whether one wants a modest meal or a ten 


course repast for a party of guests, depend \ 
upon the MAYFAIR chef to surpass himself! 
/ Edward H. Crandall \ 





| Maufair Bouse, | 

























Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts. Y \ 
VEST INDIE cura. Cucege, Ninneanons, 610 Park Avenue, at 65th St., NewYork 
27 days IES = ane af: ong eer 
(Holland-America Line Sea @canslans, tdasico Civ, 
in soorerpeion with she Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
VEEND Or any authorized Brown, Wheelock: Harris, Vought & Co., Inc., cAgent 
be. Non decir te neal Steamship Agent SX - a a - - a a i ~ he et a A Ss 

















FLORIDA LANDS 


and 


WATER FRONTAGE 
For Sale 





Write for full information 


Address 
GENEVIEVE BLEDSOE 


INVERNESS FLORIDA | 


Citrus County 





Orient 
Round the World 


Sailing Every Saturday 


Palatial President Liners depart every 
Saturday from San Francisco for Hon- 

















olulu, Japan, China, the Philippines, 








NORTH CAROLINA 


The Winter Country Club of 
People of Affairs 


More than usually interesting program of 
sports. Four 1&hole Donald J. Ross Golf 
Courses, under Mr. Ross’ personal and 
constant supervision. All other sports in 
perfection—tennis, rifle and trapshooting, 
polo, riding, racing, motoring, etc. Many 
special tournaments thru the season. 

Make reservations now 

Booklets on request 
Address: Genera! Office, Pinehurst N C 





CAROLINA HOTEL NOW OPEN 


Holly Inn opens Jan. 11; Berkshire, Jan.22 


Ghe Remoliter 
for all kinds of smokes! 


Here is a smoke lighter that will please you. 
Ornamental as well as useful, finished in an- 
tique silver it lights your pipe, cigar or cig- 
arette equally well and instantly from your 
clectric light current. 

A suitable gift for him or her. 
Heating units renew- 


Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt. Italy, 
France, Boston, New York, Havana, 
Panama and Los Angeles. 

In addition there is a fortnightly ser- 
vice from Boston and New York for the 
Orient and Round the World via Ha- 
vana, Panama and California. 

The magnificent oil-burning liners 
are luxurious and commodious. The ser- 
vice is personal, the cuisine world- 
famous. Full information from any 
ticket or tourist agent or from 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
177 State Street, Boston, Mass 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 
101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
628 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 








able. Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A. 

At vour dealers or sent Robert Dollar Bldg. _ 

prepaid for $5.00. Sen Feencieco, Celifornia 

Guaranteed abso- DOLLAR 

lutely. 
the REMO CORPORATION “=” | | STEAMSHIP LINE 
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NEW ENGLAND-—Girls 





For “High- schoo! Girls 
or Graduates 


GLEN EDEN 


Suburban to New York City, 50 minutes from Fifth 
Avenue. ; athletics; social culture. Ex- 
quisite equipment. For catalogue and views address 
Director of Glen Eden Stamford, Conn. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


Small classe 





43d year. A famous old New England country school 

for girls. Accredited. Preparation for all colleges. 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. ee Seton. 

73 Howard Street, West Bridg tts 











CENTRAL ATLANTIC—Girls 
OAK KNOLL ‘st Ghia 


Blackburn Road Summit, N. J. 
School for Girls. College Preparatory and Elementary 








Departments. Colleges at Rosemont, Pa., and Ox- 
ford, Englan 
Finishing Schools: Paris Reme 





three months. 


The atmosphere is cheerful and 
cultivated. The pupils give 


For full information 
schools write us. 


THE CONDE 
Vogue 
23 West 44th Street 





HERE are boarding and day schools where children as 
as three years old may be placed with perfect confidence. There 
are also nursery schools which care for children from the age of 


little entertainments, developing social 
graces and childish poise. Courses of study are thorough, and classes in 
folk-dancing, chorus-singing, and elementary drawing are introduced, 


There is no obligation or charge. 


NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Vanity Fair 


young 


Courteous manners are 


friendly. 


about young children’s 


House & Garden 
New York City 








ALBERTINA 


4 RASCH 
| DANCE STUDIO 


Our Requirements for Good Toe 
Dancers Far Exceed Supply 

The success of hundreds of * “Rasch Girls’’ in 
Keith-Albee feature acts, in the ‘‘Scandals” 
and other Broadway shows, has revived pubiic 
interest in the Art of the Ballet. We offer 
talented beginners and advanced pupils real 
opportunities with our Amevican and Euro- 
pean companies. Ballet, Tap, Interpretive, 
Teachers courses. Write for Booklet. 
Steinway 
York. 



















ALBERTINA RASCH, Studio 751, 
Sith St., 


Bldg., 113 W. New 














Fribourg 


SOUTHERN—Girls 


. - 
Martha Washington Seminary 
for girls. City and country advantages. Junior Collegiate 
and High School forms. College Preparatory. House- 
hold Science. Secretarial Science, Music, Art, Expres- 
sion. Address Secretary, Oakcrest, Washington, D.C, 











WESTERN—Girls 








MONTICELLO SEMINARY 
GODFREY, ILL. 


30 miles from St. Louis. Ninety years old. 
Modern equipment. 300 acres of land. 

Junior College offers two years of standard 
college work, graduates entering leading uni- 
versities as Juniors without examination. 

High School Course, College Preparatory. 

Special Courses in Music, Art, Domestic 
Science, Expression, Physical Training and 
Secretarial work. 





Write for catalogue to Harriet Rice Congdon, 


aero 


NEW ENGL AND—Bovys 














> WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


Simsbury, Conn. 


Raymond Richards MacOrmand, Headmaster 














‘CENTRAL ATL ANTIC— “Boys 


On the beautiful Susquehanna 
River between Baltimore and 
Philidelphia. Unexcelled 


equipment and faculty. Separate department 
for younger boys. All athletics; gymnasium: 
swimming pool; golf course. Catalog. Murray 
Peabody Brush, Ph. D., Port Deposit, Md. 














THE LANCE SCHOOL, Summit, N. J. 
A Boarding School for Boys, from 6 to 14 years 
of age. Here your boy is understocd. He has 
the benefit of careful home training directly 
under the Headmaster. 














SoU THERN— ane 


STU YVESANT 


School for Boys 
Preparation. Small Classes. 
Fox Hunting. Week-end Camp, 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 
E dwin B. King, Headmaster, Warrenton, Va. 


EXCEPTION AL CHILDREN 





College Athletics. 











THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 
For children whose development has not pro- 
gressed normally 
—FORTY-SECOND YEAR— 


Winter School near Philadelphia, Summer 
Camp in Maine. Fifty-four acres of groun¢, 
twenty-six buildings, sixty-eight employees, in- 
cluding twelve teachers and twenty-eight gov- 
ernesses. Write for catalog. 


E. A. Farrington, M. D. 
Address Box 121 


The Woods’ School 


For Exceptional Children Three Senarate Schools 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 
Booklet x 180, ‘ecren Baton Pa. 
See. Mollie Woods. ese, Principal 


Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Haddonfield, N. J. 




















STU DENT RESIDENCES—Girls 





CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS 





“A Home 
Away from Home" 


for Girls patios 
A a fio New York C 
‘ Two houses, veel 
4 year. Language 
and piano instruc- 
tion if desired. 
CATALOGUE 
ON REQUEST 


firs. Bostwell’ 8 


Address Mrs. Henry Harrison Boswell 
344-3460 West 84 St., (at Riverside Drive) 
















Tel. Susquehanna 7653 











Miss Belden’s Residence 


321 West 80th Street Riverside Drive 


A select home for 
a limited number 
of girls where the 
luxuries of home 
are combined with } 
the advantages of 
a winter in New 
York. Languages. 
Chaperonage__ elec- 
tive. (A few vacan- 
cies.) Prospectus. 





Tel: Susquehanna 0045 








HAPPY HOURS 
Kindergarten and First Primary 
Children 3-7 
Booklet on request. Mrs. M. C. Whyte 
345 West 86th St., New York City 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE 


A year ‘round school for children 
4 to 12. Close supervision, resident 
doctor. eae required, Address: 

E. anaes. 
Box F. 4 Y. 





M. E. 
Nyack 1516 
Miss Hagedorn’s Home School 


A delightful home for children who may attend 
any gree Resident governess. — 5-14. Boys, 
5-9. mmer camp at Bellport, 

Telephone: “x 1600 
New York, New Y' 











DRAMATICS 





AN ee Iheatre 


Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing 
DRAMA, OPERA, ELOCUTION 





DIRECTORS and 
Alan Dale COMEDY DANCING PHOTOPLAY 
Wm. A. Brady SINGING = SCIENCE of patting songs 
Henry Miller over, Art Theatre and Stock Co. Appear- 
Sir J in-Martie ances while learning develop Pea. 
la: ise and Power essential for any = 
J, J. FP Sietkert tion in life. Careers stressed ip! 


> - (Di 
larguerite Clark Advise study wanted to Secretary, 43 W. 
oes Coghlan W2St..N.¥. Ask for Catalog 23 














. 1 , . 
Miss Ferguson’s Residence 
A home of exclusive patronage for girl students at- 
tending school, college or special courses in New 


York. 
309-311 West 82nd Street 
Tel. Susquehanna 5343 New York City 


rs. Farmer's Chaperonage 
202 Riverside Drive., New Yor'! 
For young ladies. Delightful home atmos- 
phere. View overlooking Hudson. Rooms 
with bath adjoining. Chaperonage elective. 
Alice Stone Farmer, Tel. Riverside 3487 








If you desire expert advice on school prob- 
lems, write The Condé Nast Educational 
Bureau. 


SCHOOLS ABROAD—Girls 
L’ERMITAGE 


7 bis rue de !’Ermitage, Versailles, a 0. 
Twenty minutes from Paris. Offers all advantages 
of Paris with country life. 








Miles. veg ob School 
for Gir 








French Studies--Musie—Art—Travel 
LE LIERRE (Near the Bois de Boulogne) | 
High- oo ae eet 

for girls. Complete course in Fre Art, 


seeing. Large garden. Tennis court. oContral Tg 
Madame BERNT LIE 
39 Rue du Chateau—9 Av. Victor Hugo 
Tél, 151—BOULOGNE s/Seine 
“LE GUI” (the Mistletoe) 


A finishing school for girls from 16 to 19 years | 
References are required. French, Art, Riding, ete. High- | 
est educational and social references. Modern comfort, 

Comtesse P. de Broin, Principal } 
38 rue de I’Yvette, Paris, 1Geme 


ROMAN CLUB HOUSE fay 


Signora Ester Danesi Traversari, Director 
Beautiful residence for American girls who desire 
best social advantages with lessons in Italian. Elec- 
tive: art, music, visits important ey cities. 
Address Mrs. W. B. Murray, 22 W. 9th St., N. Y. 


SCHOOLS ABROAD—Boys 








ROME 





AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Winter Class still open for Jan. 15 
New Class forming for Apr. 1 
Also Dramatic Extension Courses in 
Co-operation with Columbia University 
Free catalog describing all courses 
Room 262-A, Carnegie Hall, New York 


LUCY FEAGIN STUDIOS 


OF DRAMATIC ART 
Acting—Directing—Teaching—Public Speaking 
Thorough Training in Expression. Developing Pere 
sonality. Diction. French methods of Pantomime 

2-114 Carnegie Hall. New York. Circle 1766 


DANCING 
ALAN JEFFERSON 


Instruction in 
Fox Trot, Waltz 
Tango and Charleston 
By appointment Circle 2661 


CHALIF Scisct's-oacinc 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 

“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit’ 
Falland Winter Courses.Catalo onrequest. 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


AGNES BOONE 
School of the Dance 


Formerly Universities, Stanford and California 
Teacher, Denishawn School, New York. 
Address The Secretary, Suite 512-515 

New Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


MIKHAIL MORDKIN’S 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


Circle 8367 108 Central Park South New York 






































ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Classic—National—Folk— Rhythmic—Ball Room 

**To Miss O’ Neill I owe — success.”’ 
Mrs. Vernon Castle 

If you are far from New York, why not teach 

yourself through my course, *‘What the World 

Is Dancing’. Write for io 

746 Madison Ave., N.Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 











L. ~ 
Ls Riverside Drive 
ork i 











=< MISS KNOWLES 


School of Dancing 
Classical, Ballroom, Indi- 
vidual and Class Instruction. 
Classes for children. 

New Address 
STEINWAY WALL 
113 W. 57th St. New York 
Telephone Circle 5493 


















DENISHAWN 


THE RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 


Beginning, Intermediate and Advanced Courses 
Short Evening Courses always open 


Manet C, SHAwN, Manager, 327 W. 28th St., 


LOS ANGELES BRANCH 


MaARrjortE Lyon, Manager, 932 S. Grand Ave. 


N.Y 








DON 
LENO 


EST, ASSISTED BY 
1905: MARIE LOUISE 


Ballroom Dancing, Charleston, ‘tango, Stage, Toe, 


Classic and Technique, strictly gee Po: ‘merly 
Dancing Master to Maude Ad and ‘A Kiss 
For Cinderella’, Tango sane caught to Rudolph 
Valentino by Don Leno o teacher to Mac 
Murray, Lillian Lorraine, Paula Edwards. Students 
prepared for Musical Comedy, Drama, Vaudeville. 
Positions secured for graduates. Booklets on re- 
quest—117 W. 48, N. Y. Bryant 1194 


Where Smart 
Steps Originate— 


The smart steps originate in_ the 
new studio of Arthur Murray—the Van- 
derbilt’s Instructor who has just re- 
turned from Paris with the New French 
Tango. Reduced tuition fees, 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 East 43rd St. Vanderbilt 1773 

















New York Studio of 


Roshanara 


Classes and private lessons 
MABEL R. BEARDSLEY 
Longacre 7233, 80 W. 40th St., N. Y. 





If you desire expert advice on school prob- 
lems, write The Condé Nast Educational 
Bureau. 





SECRETARIAL 


MIS CONKLINS 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL | 


105 West 40th w York 


JIU-JITSU 

















The SANATORIUM SCHOOL, Lansdowne, Pa. 
For treatment and instruction of physically de- 
fective and abnormal children. Special attention 
given birth injuries, cerebral hemorrhage, speech 
disorders, paralysis and the child who is neither 
normal nor feeble minded. 
Claudia Minor Redd 


THE FRASCATI SCHOOL 


A School near Rome for American Boys 
Offers advantages of thorough college preparatory 
courses with languages and travel. Experienced 
American faculty. American representative, Miss 








Agnes Hooker, Room 5, 23 Union Square West, N. Y. 





CARTER - WADDELL 
School of Dancing 

For the professional, the 

amateur and the teacher. 

18 West 72nd St., New York 
Tel. Endicott 4188 











GRACE G GIRARD 


INE ART OF gig: Sod 
[te Self-Defense for Wom 
Studio 428 Lafayette Street, New York City 
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BON VOYAGE BOXES | 





MUSIC MUSIC 





x2ax; 
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THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 








x 
































Endowed by Mary Louise Curtis Bck i WHEN SHIPS SAIL FOR SOUTHERN SEAS— 
ij 
The Endowment Makes Possible \j And . long vores . ane the 
55 if traveller—a Dean’s BonVoyage 
i. Rare Opportunities for Students of Talent 4 ie ine dik a ede de 
dais" | fulness. With its contents of q 
Pater y delicacies, unobtainable on I 
s real SECOND YEAR — 1925-1926 . { board, it gives a delightful varia- 4 
retive, Second Term Begins Monday, February 1, 1926 tion to the monotony of ocean { 
are r fare. Priced at $2.75 to $42.00. {| 
em Deliveries made to all ships. 4 
EMILIO de GOGORZA q Aw” Send for our Bon Hl 
Will teach in the Vocal Department , Voyage Box Booklet | 
WANDA LANDOWSKA ee | 
Will have Special Classes for the Advanced Piano Students in 4 H 
the Music of the 17th and 18th Centuries } DEAN'S 87TH ANN: VERSARY f 
q 1839—1926 + 
1 Room PLACIDE de MONTOLIU 4 | 
Castle (OF THE PARIS OPERA) 4 H 
teach Will Conduct the Classes in Eurythmics { i] 
1q ‘ 
r 6770 A Limited Number of Students Can be Accepted for this Term i ; a 
———— pena algae i 
— a if E 
LES For catalogue and detailed information address : 4 
ing William E. Walter, Executive Director 4 : 
Indi- q id 
uction. THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC i} | 














673 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





















Steinway Pianos Used 


Mae att ~~ : = = 


cco 




































AWN Cuitp VIOLIN SPECIALIST FINE ARTS 

ORIGINAL METHOD 

eerere APPEALS TO THE IMAGINATION The Art Students’ League 
FROM START 

meni: MISS KEMP STILLINGS of New York 


Winter Classes began, October 5th— 




















NCH a ee Write for catalog F, 215 West 57th Street 
nd Ave. 158 E. 47TH STREET — — — 
VANDERBILT 5546 FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
MEN DELIGHT IN SMARTLY —a _— 
Elise Reimer Kelly &> §) 1e 
Steinway Hall Studio 806 Circle 5149 Si Y 





























MYRTIE GEHL 
Voice Specialist 
Correct breathing. Art of Singing. Repertoire. 


Defects Eradicated. Lost Voices Restored. Booklet |CHARM eARTISTRY IN DRESS Fur 








































































































on request. AUTHORITATIVE GUIDE TO APPEARANCE SET 
180 Claremont Avenue, Morn. 4773, New York. | ono) Ot PREFER. SRIARTNESS OF 20. 
ate— a ACADEMY oF FINE ARTS i500 id 
Robert W. Claiborne, A.B., A.M. &l EAST MADISON STREET BY MAIL 4 
in_ the Creative Music CHICAGO .~ fLELINDIS ; 
he hy an- School Studio Bemdest eee : oe 
just re- 7 " 178 E. 7 St., oa 
v French lS on Nt. New aig N. Y. CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF = 4 
RAY Da id Masi { (Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) ‘3 
{lt 1773 VI nes ily 00. California Street San Francisco et 
tag ‘ . — — ee Fiat 
Artistic guidance under a distinguished faculty | SPRING TERM OPENS JANUARY FOURTH ea 
for students of all grades and all age Professional and Teachers’ Course in the Fine and va 
157 East 74th St. Butterfela 0010 | Applied Arts. Affiliated College of the University ee] 
cena SSS | of California. 28 
GR APHOLOGY Catalogue mailed on application. 
+ Lee F. Randolph, Director 
ro ccm ia The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
ational Xav vier de Nice, Grapholoaist, INTERIOR. DECORATION 
ermi 
re Box 200—Grand entra 441 MADISON AVE: NEW YORK 
s - =] D SHERRILL WHITON, Director . 
you desire expert advice on school prob- PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
———— lems, write The Condé Nast Educational Spring Course Starts Feb. 3 WHEREVER YOU ARE— 
= Bureau. Send for Catalog 41 J — 
) HOME STUDY COURSES WHEREV ER YOU GO 
CAMP Start any time—Catalog F-1 : 4 Drink 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE POLAND WATER 
w York CAMP OUTLET AND APPLIED ART Leading Hotels, Clubs, Ocean Steamers, 
a oe by oe beg ocd jae Ree SY Felix Mahony, Pres. Restaurants 
ummer School of the Arts for ter & i 
Music, Art, Dancing, Drama, French. Coaching Interior Decoration Contume, Comterelal = By POLAND SPRING COMPANY 
—= in academic subjects. Emphasis on prepara- Connecticut Ave. and M St.. Washington, D. C. 680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
—— tion for College Board examinations. Individ- Se Telephone Circle 2546 j 
RD wal tutoring. Regular athletic activities; —- ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS : amt 
ming, mountain trips, horseback riding. n- Com- . . » 
. For booklet or Courses in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Co be se : 9 - 
interview pe al sehen Semanal mercial Art, Interior Decoration, Crafts, ete. S Tani Sa erat oes ¥ Pe te 
Marie Antoinette ‘Taylor -q || Address E. H. WUERPEL, Director, Room 13 
: City | 494 Hudson Street, N.Y.C. Tel. Spring 1970 WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, H 381 amurtvtt ! HUN UOUTARESONEE UTA AA HU 























Pieces of wood - - - pieces of 





wood. | 


or a single stream-lined disc of steel ? 
Goodbye, buggy wheels | 





You’ veseen fragmentsthat were 
once wheels scattered around a 
wrecked car in a ditch... 


Good bye, buggy wheels 


You’ve heard the merry rattle 
of loosened spokes— you’ve 
seen the wobble-wobble of a 
wheel out-of-line ... 


Good bye, buggy wheels 


You’ve tugged and hammered 
a rusty rim, with your mouth 
full of dust and death in your 
heart... 


Good bye, buggy wheels 


You’ve scraped and cussed the 
hard-baked mud in the joints 
and crannies that collect the 
mud... 


Good bye, buggy wheels 
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SINGLE disc of cold-rolled. steel, tough and 
resilient as only steel can be—that’s the Budd- 
Michelin Wheel. 


It can’t collapse in collisions. 


Ciean and stream-lined—beautiful! The exclusive 
convex form permits the placing of brakes and king 
pins within the wheel, for more positive braking and 
easier steering . . . for better 
protection of brakes from 
mud and water. 


No rims to remove. The 
whole wheel is demountable 
—removed by unscrewing 
the self-locking nuts at the 
hub. A minute to expose a 
brake for adjustment. Three 








minutes to change to the spare tire, which is 
mounted on an extra wheel. 


This extra wheel dresses up the rear of the car— 
makes it look as good going as coming. 


The first automobiles were buggies with an engine 
underneath, but every stepinthe history of the motor 
car has made it look and act /ess like a buggy and 
more like an automobile. . . 


With Budd-Michelin 
Wheels, the last buggy 
tradition goes overboard. 
Good-by, buggy wheels. . . 


Here’s Budd-Michelin— 
one big reason why your 
next car will be a better car! 


WHEEL COMPANY 


Detroit and Philadelphia 
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A statement by the owners of 
the Stutz Motor Car Co. 


‘ 

” Messrs. Charles M. Schwab, Eugene 
V.R. Thayer, Carl J. Schmidlapp are 

Ni) now the largest stockholders in 
{@: the Stutz Motor Car Company of 


America, Inc. 


Not only have they invested a large 
amount of their own money in this 
company, but they have contributed 
much of their time to the formation 
of its present organization. 


It is their intention to maintain both 
their monetary and their personal in- 
terests therein. 


With the men associated with them, 


; it will be their earnest endeavor to 

| make the Stutz Motor Car Company 

7 one of the leading automobile com- 

§ panies of America in stability and 
progressiveness. 


a 


In the January oth issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post 
there will appear a presen- 
tation of a remarkable new 
automobile whichweare sin- 
cerely convinced will set new 
standards in motor car en- 
gineering and performance. 
F. E. MOSKOVICS, President 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Indianapolis 











A FUSSY PACKAGE— 
Nuts and nut combinations 
in chocolates 





CHCCOLATE COVERED 
FRUITS AND NUTS— 
A luxury package 





SALMAGUNDI—A new 
assortment of chocolates in 
artistic metal box 





NUTS CHOCOLATE 
COVERED—Whole 
meats, heavily coated 








“ThisChristmas 


give 


Not merely good candy but joyous, bright packages that speak the language of 
sentiment. Gifts that deliver a message of good cheer. The spirit of Christmas ex- 
pressed in the gift universal—candy. There's a Whitman package, and assortment, 
suited to every taste. 

Consider the Sampler with bright Yule-tide outer wrap of sampler cross-stitch 
design. See the seductive Pleasure Island package enclosed, for Christmas, in a 
Pirate’s Chest. 

Study the beauties of the Cloisonné Package, a metal box of real cloisonné design 
compact with selected chocolates. Admire the art study by Franklin Booth on the 
new package of Bonnybrook Milk Chocolates, a new Whitman assortment. Observe 
the bright bands on the Standard and other packages—a little touch of Christmas cheer. 

Think of all who would enjoy the Fussy Package, Fruits and Nuts, Salmagundi, 
Old Time Favorites, and the children who would delight in the Wonderbox. 

Examine the fancy holiday containers for Whitman's, durable and beautiful boxes and chests. 

The Whitman agency near you gets every package direct from Whitman's not through a jobber. It is 
the candy you can buy with confidence anywhere. Complete satisfaction is doubly guaranteed, by the 
dealer and by the makers. 

Write for booklet “On Choosing Chocolates” and folder illustrating the beautiful Whitman fancy 
boxes and baskets for Christmas gift-giving. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





lites $5 





CLOISONNE BOX—Candy 
gift de luxe—exquisitely deco- 
rated metal box. 314 lbs. choco- 
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PLEASURE ISLAND— 

Chocolates in a package sug- 

gestive of romance and ad- 

venture. Can also be had in 
this outer “sea-chest™ 





BONNYBROOK MILK 

CHOCOLATES—One of the 

newest Whitman  packages— 
certain to please 





WONDERBOX—Selected hare 
ley sugar shapes and plain sweet 
choenlate for children 





STANDARD CHOCOLATES 





—Famous since 1842. With special 
“Merry Christmas” band 
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But Why Do We Go On? 
An Arlenesque Tale of Two Who Had Nowhere to Go, and Went There 


NCE on a time, in London, there was 

a young man who had nowhere to go, 

so what should he do but start at once. 
“For if I do not know now where I am go- 
ing,” he said, “I may as well find out as soon 
as possible.” And this is all very well, pro- 
vided he does not find out that he is not going 
anywhere; but if he és going somewhere, he 
had better be going as soon 
as possible. And here’s his 
hat. 

“Life is,” repeated Hil- 
ary to himself, pausing on 
the doorstep like a milk- 
bottle, “life being what it 
is—life.” 

He wrote it down at 
once on his left cuff, be- 
side a memorandum to put 
on his hat; and then he 
put on his hat. Phut! one 
tosses these things off; but 
they do not get one any- 
where. Andonewantstoget 
somewhere. “Taxi! ...” 

“But there is someone 
inside,” muttered the driv- 


er doggedly, halting be- 


she explained, indicating the people. “Charm- 
ing people...” 

“Those are not people,’ 
“those are plush buttons. 
wearing my rubbers?” 

“My error,” she admitted with a laugh; and 
God help us, what a laugh. “But if you will 
stop crying, I can see where we are going.” 


> he said slowly, 


And why are you 








fact,” said the woman called April-May Fair- 
fax, “you are already my husband.” 

“My error,” said Hilary, and he wrote it 
down on his cuff. “Life is,” he read dream- 
ily, “life being what it is—life.” And then he 
put on his hat, provided he had taken it off. 
“But we are not getting anywhere,” he sighed. 

“We never do.” April lowered her um- 
brella, not so much because 
it had started to rain as be- 
cause it had stopped. “That 
is what it is to be an author 
with a style.” 

“Then why do we go 
on!” asked Hilary, as they 
climbed intoa Ferris Wheel. 
“Around and around and 
around ... ” but he was 
asleep. He _ had 
asleep twenty-three min- 
utes. What you Ameri- 
cans would say, “blotto.” 

People walked in ones 
and twos and threes, up the 
Avenue and down the 
Avenue. Traffic moved. 
A policeman’ whistled: 
“Phneece!” You would 
have said he was a big 
canary; but, if you had, 


been 





side the curb. “I don’t 
knOW <o5 7 
“One never knows,” 


said Hilary. After enter- 
ing the taxi, he shut the 
door. 

Sat there, before him. 
April-May Fairfax. Now 
they have said this about 
April-May Fairfax, that she had a face. And 
they say that that face is no bigger than a 
pansy (a good big pansy, though). And it is 
related, also, how someone with smoked glasses 
once discovered that she had two eyes, and a 
nose, and a mouth; but he was nincty-six years 
old, and life was nothing but a picce of grey 
flannel for him anyway, God help him. Now 
these things are said about April-May Fairfax, 
but I am a man and I have never been able to 
look for myself. For when you gaze into 
her eyes you see sky, and sun, and stars, and a 
long dull descriptive paragraph stretching half- 
way down the page; and so you look away 
again rapidly, because you are only human. 
For her eyes are eyes that have lured men 
since ever the world began. Or did it? One 
never knows. 

“Pm sorry, but... 

“Of course, if you... 

“Oh, very well.” Particularly if one is 
named Hilary. People named Hilary always 
wear lemon-yellow spats, and live in Putney. 
“You will have to sit on my lap,” she said, 
“because there is no room anywhere else in the 
taxi.” 

“Why?” he asked, bowing slightly, as they 
passed under a railway bridge. 

“Because this seat is already full of people,” 


probably named Eidler. 
yellow spats, and live in Putnsy. 


”» 


” 


ONE NEVER KNOWS 


A fellow how crude! raised his hat to three people in a limousine— 
a dowager, a diplomat and a man milliner— and one bowed in return, 
People named Eidler always wear lemon- 
It was all too intolerably, too ex- 
cruciatingly butter-and-egg. ‘‘These charming people!” sneered Hilary 


“That is what I want to find out myself,” 
he said bitterly. “That is why I go on with 
this thing, page after page....” For he was 
a man who knew this and that, and why they 
put whipped cream on bouillon; but he did 
not know where he was going. He had never 
been there before. He had never been to 
Maida. Vale, either. 

“Look out,” he cried suddenly, and she 
ducked her head, “of the window, and see 
those people. Charming people? phut! They 
walk in ones and twos and threes, or by col- 
umns of ten, up the Avenue and down the 
Avenue, intolerably gross, excruciatingly butter- 
and-egg. They do not know where they arc 
going; and that is why they go on, page after 
page after page...” He broke his leg, just 
to hear it snap. 

“Will you help me to mount this bicycle?” 
asked April-May; as who should say: “There 
is a button off this pair.” They pedalled 
silently, together; then tandem. And they 
pedalled on and on. 

Hilary sighed: “Will you marry me?” 

“Tm eorry, bar...” 

“Of course, if you... 

“Tam already married.” 


” 


They had 


strapped on their roller-skates, and now they 
glided silently, arm-in-arm. 


Where? “In 


you would have taken a 
sock on the jaw, and it 
was not worth it. Noth- 
ing was worth what? ... 
a fellow, how crude! raised 
his hat to three people in 
a limousine—a dowager, a 
diplomat and a man milliner—and one bowed 
in return, probably named Fidler. People 
named Eidler always wear ]emon-yellow spats, 
and live in Putney. It was all too intolerably 
gross, too excruciatingly butter-and-egg. “These 
charming people,” Hilary sneered, blowing up 
his water-wings. “Still they go on, page after 
page after page...” 

April whispered: “Because they are charm- 
ing!” so low that you would not have heard 
it, if she had not shouted. 

“Where do they find this thing called 
charm?” asked Hilary, as they floated quietly 
out to sea. 

“Perhaps,” she said slowly, “if I tell you, 
you would care to write it down on your cuff?” 
But she had taken off his rubbers, I shall have 
you notice, nevertheless. 

He glanced at his cuff. “She is my hus- 
band,” he muttered. “Life is, life being 
what it is,” he continued, checking it off, 
“life. And I have already put my hat on 
twice.” He sharpened his pencil. 

“Let us go on—even to the corner of the 
Avenue,” she said. 

“Go on? But, why?” he questioned. 

“To purchase our copy of,” smiled the 
woman whose name was April-May Fairfax; 
and what a smile that was, “VANITY FAIR.” 
Corey Forp 
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DOBBS HATS 


THERE ARE SOME NOVEL TOUCHES IN THE DOBBS Sz N/CA, 
PURPOSELY OMITTED FROM THE ILLUSTRATION, THAT ADD TO THE 


Holiday Spirtt uN wHICH THE HAT IS DESIGNED. IT IS THE 
IDEAL STYLE TO BE WORN WITH AN OVERCOAT. THE QUALITY 


IS SUPERB ~ THE UNEQUALLED DOBBS STANDARD rs TEN DOLLARS. 


~ DOBBS & CO W 678,620 and 244 Tifth Avenue ~ _New York: 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Coming of Raquel Meller 


The Amazing Career of a Spanish Chanteuse Who Began as a Blind Street Singer 


ITH her two hundred and fifty birds 

left lonesome behind in her villa ot 

St. Cloud but (by special dispensation 
of a wry-faced French Line) with five of her 
six dogs occupying the adjoining cabin, the in- 
comparable Meller will set sail for these shores 
the first week in April. She is, I suppose, the 
first lady of the European music halls and since 
an American management has now so far flung 
caution to the winds as to agree to pay her 
$6,000 a week for the visit, the least we all 
can do is to buy seats for her concerts and, in 
the meantime, meet and come to some agrec- 
ment as to how we are going to pronounce her 
name. 

On this point, the arguments in Paris have 
been singularly bitter. ‘They do say that of the 
calls to which the Paris ambulances responded 
during the first six months of the year just past, 
alittle more than half were occasioned by the 
knife-wounds, facial lesions, scalp abrasions and 
traces of mayhem arising between disputants as 
to how Meller should be pronounced. She is of 
Catalan stock, but, since there are many dialects 
in her cue/lo de bosque, 1 cannot pretend to 
know the right of the matter. I merely submit 
the fact that she herself pronounces it as if it 
were spelled Mayaire. 


AQUEL MELLER was born of strolling 

players in Barcelona and grew up under- 
foot in a troupe of Spanish pantomimists. For a 
time in her childhood, her sight failed her and 
for two years it was a blind girl who sang in the 
hill towns and Tuscany to which her folks had 
drifted—sang on the street corners at night as 
Trilby sang with Svengali and Gecko at her 
side long ago. She will tell you that a miracle 
gave back her eyes. It was an old beldame in 
Siena who brewed a mysterious ointment for 
their hurt but who, to make assurance doubly 
sure, bade her pray also to the good Saint Cath- 
erine of that sun-scorched and lovely city. The 
prayers were answered, 

Meller had found some acceptance in her 
own city, but the conquest of Paris did not come 
until the year after the Germans had aban- 
doned their most recent effort to capture it. 
When finally she stormed the begrudging city, 
it was by the terms of an agreement she herself 
proposed. She was to sing to Paris without pay 
for two weeks and then talk shop. At the end 
of that fortnight, the city was hers. And En- 





By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


You can measure that 
Parisian success by the fact that when she crossed 
the channel, a London music hall was delighted, 
or at least willing, to pay 300 pounds a week 
for the turn she could do in its program. 

At that time, Raquel Meller had a husband. 
He was an Argentinian journalist she had ac- 
quired in the days of her comparative obscurity, 
and the tale of that marriage repeats the history 
of so many such alliances. The good Argentia- 
ian, it seems, did not at all relish the prospect 
of a wife turning famous on him. Wherefore 
the Paris triumph left him a trifle testy. 

But it would take one dowered with the 
pantomimic gift of Meller herself to paint the 
domestic scene the morning after the London 
début. As she tells the story, she awoke all 
eagerness to hear the London verdict, but, since 
she was unable to read or understand a word of 
English, she was dependent on the reportorial 
faculty of her lord and master. He gave her a 
ten-shilling note to go out to the corner and 
buy the papers and then, when he had finished 
his coffee, he was so good as to read aloud ex- 
cerpts from the criticisms. The young chanteuse, 
sitting there beside his bed which was buried 
under a very counterpane of newsprint, heard 
through the sluggish medium of faltering trans- 
lation that she had failed to please London, that 
her voice was no great shakes and that her style 
would leave the strange city cold. Meller, it 
seems, was something terrible. 


gland was beckoning. 


T WAS not until three nights before the 

engagement was to end that the dejected 
Jady stumbled on some compatriots who had also 
read the papers and who assured her that the 
critics were by way of being quite delirious 
about her. 

However, the ménage did not come to an end 
until Meller fled the home he made for her the 
next spring in his own Buenos Ayres. Even 
then he gave chase and had her arrested. The 
charge seemed to be that no woman would leave 
him unless she were mad, that she rather defi- 
nitely Aad left him and was, ergo, mad as a 
hatter. In that South American court there en- 
sued a scene of the kind Meller can play best. 
The famous eyes glowed like coals. Her ges- 
tures were superb. The court-room was hushed 
as she rose slowly to her full height and said: 

“My lord, it is true. I have been mad. And 
that man was my only madness,” 


The judge was so profoundly affected that 
he took her home with him. 

In Paris Meller holds the stage for, a little 
more than an hour, as one number embedded in 
a shoddy makeshift revue so poor in entertain- 
ment that one becomes expert in timing a 
breathless arrival at the theatre just as the or- 
chestra is breaking into the prelude of the great 
lady’s first song. She is a grave, singularly tran- 
quil woman in her early thirties, a woman 
whose sloe-black hair, blue eyes and cleft chin 
somehow bring back the profile of Julia Mar- 
lowe as it was tucked into a myriad adoring 
bureau-mirrors in this country five and twenty 
years ago. 


ELLER dips into the folk-songs of her 

own countryside and the rest of Spain, 
cach song costumed to the hilt (while the patient 
Paris audience waits), each song sung with a lot 
of good acting thrown in. A young Spanish 
Yvette Guilbert, you might call her, and still 
leave a good deal unsaid, a good deal for in- 
stance, about the sly, shy art and all-conquering 
charm of the Vio/etera song of which the tune 
and the imitation has long been familiar in 
America, That is the little strect-singer’s re- 
frain, in the course of which Meller goes down 
into the audience with her flower-basket on her 
arm and veiled mischief in her meditative eye. 
As she distributes her bouquets with infinite 
graciousness, it is a sight to see the men do battle 
for them and more especially to see how the 
great, fat, fly-blown tourists from this country, 
when, blushing at her favor, they step forward 
in the aisle to take the flowers from her hand, 
become suddenly as small boys going up to 
teacher’s desk to get their prize. 

It has been thought impractical to try to ab- 
sorb so leisurely, so individual and so costly an 
artist into the hurly-burly of an American 
revue. Wherefore her American manager plans 
just to let Meller go it alone, as she does in her 
own Madrid. Her present contract is with E. 
Ray Goetz, the husband of Irene Bordoni. 

It is not the first contract for this country 
which she has signed and when she failed last 
time to make the promised appearance, there 
were a thousand rumours as to why. These 
ranged all the way from the tale that she was 
mortally ill to the tale that she was so fond of 
the King of Spain she just could not bear to sail 

(Continued on page 92) 





Inside Speaking Out 


VANITY FAIR 


The Play Producing Process Depicted From Manuscript to Footlights 


DITOR’S NOTE: This astonishing paper is a 

more or less faithful biography of a play; a 
new play; any play—from manuscript to footlights. 
It is couched for the benefit of Vanity Fair’s un- 
initiated readers, if any—in simple language. A 
perusal of it will expose, to the reader’s astonished 
gaze, some of the manifold intricacies involved in 
the production of a theatrical masterpiece on Broad- 
way. The article is the first of a series. The author 
of it is the same Mr. Leslie Howard—yes, from 
London—whose success on the American stage dur- 
ing the past five years, has been matter for frequent 
and enthusiastic comment by the New York critics. 
The next paper in Mr. Howard’s series of “lectures” 
will be even more astounding and even more candid. 


FIRST LECTURE 


HE initial move in the production of a 
play is made by an individual whom we 
professionals call the “manager”. We 
call him other things as well, but that is neither 
here nor there. I should like here to correct 
the impression, so common among laymen, that 
the manager plays an important part in the 
general scheme of a production. The layman 
is, as usual, wrong. Actually, apart from find- 
ing the play, organising the production, pro- 
viding the money, and paying the losses (or 
pocketing the profits—if any), the manager 
does practically nothing from start to finish. 
Well now, the manager having coaxed, ca- 
joled, hoped for or (in certain rare instances) 
earned enough moncy to justify hazarding 
forth on the stormy sea of theatrical produc- 
tion, (which as I have intimated is all that he 
is there for) his first action, quite contrary to 
what the layman may suppose, is to discover a 
play or other dramatic composition. 
This task consists of reading the first act of 
a few hundred manuscripts, quickly forgetting 
that he ever saw them, and then, hearing that 
one of them is under favourable consideration 
by another manager, taking an option on it by 
night-letter. Having done this, he puts it away 
where nobody can find it, and proceeds to pro- 
duce an entirely different play. 





HE. ultimate fate of the myriads of manu- 

scripts that pass through the managers’ 
offices, constitutes one of the great mysteries of 
the theatrical profession. Millions go in! Few 
ever come out. Do they, simply, keep them! 
It is improbable. I doubt if even Mr. Lee 
Shubert is wealthy enough to pay for their 
storage. Do they burn them? Equally incon- 
ccivable. The burning of millions of manu- 
scripts would be extremely dangerous to a 
highly populated city like New York, which 
is, fortunately, protected against this sort of 
thing by stringent anti-smoke laws. 

What, then, happens to the unsold plays? 
They are certainly not returned to their send- 
ers. Any day, on Forty-Second Street, you may 
observe aged authors enquiring at managers’ 
offices for plays which they have handed in 
during their early youth and about which they 
have been making enquiries ever since. It is a 
tragic, poignant sight. Where have their plays 
gone? The layman probably expects me to 
elucidate this extraordinary mystery. Frankly, 
I cannot. It is the one thing I do not know 
about the business of the theatre. Nor am I 
alone in my ignorance on this point. Such 
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(equally) great authorities as Professors Bran- 
der Matthews, George Pierce Baker, and Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps are similarly at a loss. It is 
a secret which is jealously guarded by countless 
generations of theatrical managers. Not to their 
wives nor on their death-beds will the managers 
divulge exactly what they do with the plays 
that they do mot produce. At that, we must let 
it go. 

We now come to what we professionals call 
the “author” or “playwright”. The word 
“playwright” is, however, falling into disuse. 
One reason for this is that the word fails to 
describe him accurately. It implies a measure 
of rightness which rarely exists. (Note! This 
will be the only English joke, in this lecture, 
so please have your laugh over it now and 
attend seriously to the rest. I realise that we 
all sometimes have to laugh.) I know there is an 
idea prevalent among laymen that the author, 
like the manager, has an enormous significance 
in the theatrical scheme. There can be no 
doubt that the authors themselves are partly 
responsible for this impression. However, the 
layman is wrong again. Apart from writing the 
play the author has little or nothing to do with 
it, and, but for that fact, could be dispensed 
with entirely. And frequently is. 


UR manager, then, has found an author 

and a manuscript and the reader is prob- 
ably wondering what on earth the manager 
does next. Does he engage actors, a theatre, 
arrange a tour of his play? He does none of 
these things. At the risk of betraying a profes- 
sional secret I will tell you what he does. He 
goes to Florida. This is an indication to those 
of us in the know that he owes a Jot of people 
a lot of money. If he owes a few people a lot 
of money, or even a lot of people a little 
money, he stays in New York, but when he 
owes a lot of people a lot of money he goes at 
once to Florida, where he spends his few re- 
maining dollars in the hope of forgetting the 
myriads of those he already owes. (The mana- 
ger, of course, does many other nefarious 
things, all of which we will come to, in due 
course. ) 

But before he goes to Florida he calls his 
director to him and says, “Mr. Stilton—” 
but I am running away with myself. I am 
forgetting that you have not yet the faintest 
idea as to what exactly this person is whom we 
professionals call (for want of a better word) 
the “director”. Those laymen who have heard 
of the director have doubtless acquired the 
same misconception of his value as they have 
derived of the manager and the author. As 
with the author, the director cannot be entirely 
relieved of the responsibility of having spread 
this specious idea about. It is my unfortunate 
duty once more to prove the layman wrong. 
The director’s principal function is merely to 
give the actors something to look at while they 
are rehearsing, and to prevent any undue in- 
flation of their opinions of themselves by em- 
ploying, at convenient intervals certain well 
chosen remarks about the actors. Many of these 
remarks are short and to the point, and if they 


do not exhibit old world courtesy, they do at 
least show a knowledge of New Testament lit- 
erature which is wholly gratifying. 
Incidentally it is the director who supervises 
the production, explains the plot to the actors, 
and sometimes to the author, cuts the latter’s 
favourite lines, and tactfully removes those 
of the cast who do not prove to be, as we 
professionals say, the “type”. All of these 
things being purely superficial I shall not 
exaggerate if I say that the director is some- 
thing in the nature of an expensive luxury, 


UT, to return to our manager, on the morn- 
ing of his departure for the Sunny South. 
“Mr. Stilton”, he says to his director, “I am 
going away on business for a few days. But 
we have to put on this play called Clouds as 
the option on it expires soon and I don’t want 
Sam Harris to get it. I don’t think it has a 
chance in the world, but the movie rights from 
it will be enormous. I have persuaded Florence 
Partridge to leave her present play. She will 
star as ‘Elsa’, while the rest of the cast have 
been waiting about for months. So, go ahead, 
Mr. Stilton. I leave it all to you. It doesn’t 
interest me much. Get the sets done cheaply. 
Good bye.” 

And he departs. Mr. Stilton now proceeds 
to get the sets done cheaply. I should explain 
that the word “sets” is just our professional 
term for the settings or scenery. We abbreviate 
words as much as possible in order to save time. 
To get the sets made our director seeks out 
what we call a scenic artist. He seeks him out 
with great care as even directors are prone to 
think the settings important. He frequently 
interviews several such artists before he finds 
his man, since, of course, the scenic artist may 
have to work on credit, the manager being in 
Florida, etc. But there is little that is im- 
portant about the scenic artist. Once upon a 
time, if a moonlight scene in Scotland was 
needed, or a garden in Yonkers, the scenic 
artist painted the Bay of Naples on a large 
sheet. All scenic artists were able to paint the 
Bay of Naples. It was the first thing they 
learned to do. And it was very pretty indeed. 
In those days there was some use in the man. 
Now the same scenes are represented by large 
pieces of black velvet, which can be bought at 
any good department store. 

So, it will hardly be necessary for me to 
point out—even to the layman—that the office 
of scenic artist is largely,a sinecure. It is quite 
obvious, even to the most idiotic layman alive, 
that a play performed in the bare walls of a 
theatre would be just as interesting—or almost. 
In fact, this would invariably be done but for 
the fear that the stage-hands would immedi- 
ately order a strike. 

I think I may make the modest claim that I 
have proved, and fairly successfully, that the 
manager, the author, the director and the 
scenic artist are each and all quite superfluous 
in the scheme of things theatrical. They, along 
with several other minor parasites should be 
wholly abolished. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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NOT A KENTUCKY COLONEL 


Is this military moustachio, but Jay 
Grosvenor Kelly of New York, 
owner and operator of the Elite 
Beauty Parlor on 103rd St. His 
work, “Hair, Where and Where Not,” 
is a handbook among the hirsute 











Yc 
NOT A VICE CRUSADER... 
But Lady Hamilton MacNabb, 
Scotch-Irish peeress and recently 
imported lioness. ‘‘Lady Mac,” is 
not only the last social word, but 
has a “line” that will knock a din- 
ner-party for a row of demi-tasses 


NOT A MARQUISE 


Is this svelte creature, but Aggie, 
the telephone operator at the Au- 
dubon Exchange about to go to 
a riot with her sweetie. Her scenery 
is borrowed from a girl friend who 


\. runs a Cleaning and Dyeing joint 


NOT A NOVELIST 


Is this dapper young man, but Izzy 
Oppenheimer, our pet bootlegger 
whose brief-case contains short sam- 
ples of his well-known works. Izzy 
writes all his own labels. He is, 
to be sure, a very popular author 


A Few Deceitful Appearances 
Showing How You Never Can 


Te/ll—From the Mere Externat/s 


Drawings by BENITO 


NOT “DUTCH” HARRIS, 
THE BOOKMAKER... 


Is this rotund American, 
but the charming and deli- 
cately sensitive poet of 
the people, syndicated 
wherever there are hearts 
and flowers, homes and 
hearths, sweethearts, ban- 
ana oil and apple-sauce 





NOT MACY’S FLOORWALKER 
Nor, again, the new Sunday School 
Superintendent, is this well-tailored 
exhibit, but Eric Staggers, big game 
hunter extraordinary, who is about 
to tell how, in South Africa, he 
bagged seven enormous hippopotami 
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VANITY FAIR 


Don Juan and Other Theatrical Persons 


Comments on Plays by Edmond Rostand, Lonsdale and Various Dramatists 


OW that Rostand’s Last Night of Don 

Juan has had its fling on the stage of 

the Greenwich Village Theatre, some 
discussion of its eminent protagonist is doubt- 
less in order. Although the tradition about 
Don Juan is endless, there is no telling why he 
was “the darling of the ladies.” That he saw, 
seduced, possessed, one thousand and three of 
them is a feat but no accomplishment. Yet he 
is handed down to us as a “noble character,” 
while Casanova—who, if we may trust the 
Mémoires, was no mean hand himself at lift- 
ing latches—has become—if I may so defile the 
occasion of his two hundredth anniversary by 
so remarking—a slightly ridiculous figure. 
Ridiculous, in that he is reputed sentimental, 
indiscriminate, impressionable and forever com- 
plicated in “affairs” of a scullery order. No 
one has, to my knowledge, brought a similar 
charge against Don Juan. A gentleman of 
considerable genius, he has never fallen into 
disesteem with the more artful sex. Perhaps, 
the secret was that, after having pledged his 
women to iniquity, his footsteps turned back 
at the bedroom threshold, whilst the maidens 
within knotted their handkerchiefs in a fury of 
frustration. In an unpretentious way a sadist, 
Don Juan reconsidered his fleshly inclinations 
for the sake of a victory of the spirit. For it 
was his joy to woo furiously, to stultify the 
will by an amorous rhetoric, to simulate a pas- 
sion which left his own blood cold—then, at 
a somewhat more compromising moment, to 
scorn the assent won against modesty and other 
difficulties. —The method was admirable, the 
technique superb, but it was a source of annoy- 
ance, no doubt, to its victims. 





Y VIRTUE of his abstinence, Don Juan 

came to be hated, but later, esteemed 
(except by the wenches with whom he made 
no gesture of chastity) as the greatest of the 
lovers. For it was reasonable that a woman 
who had—do I shock you by suggesting? — 
twenty lovers should, after the initial resentment 
has subsided, cherish most the one man in her 
life who, quite unexpectedly as these matters 
go, fled out of the window when she came in 
at the door. Because, I suppose, some mystery 
shrouds the legend about him, Don Juan has 
become a hero of the Jeau geste tradition, an 
exquisite voluptuary, instead of a lecherous 
nincompoop as has, I grieve considerably to say, 
Casanova. 

In La Derniére Nuit de Don Juan there 
are indications that Rostand not infrequently 
confused his character with the aforesaid 
Casanova, Chevalier de Seingalt—for Rostand’s 
Don Juan “possesses” one and all of the 
ladies—to the not inconsiderable number of 
one thousand and three. Rostand tells of that 
eventful last night for which Don Juan bar- 
tered with the Devil as he stood trembling on 
the brink of hell—the chief indictment against 
him being that he “cheapened” love. Don 
Juan would prove to the Devil that he has 
kindled a genuine emotion in the heart of at 
least one woman. Yet as the women of his 
adventures glide into the tremulous Venetian 
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night, the face of not one is familiar; nor can 
he remember a single amorous “circumstance,” 
despite the lingering D-minor farewells which, 
Rostand suggests, passed between them. 
Because he fails miserably, Don Juan is con- 
demned to spend his days in the guignol of a 
puppet-show jesting “to make the girls laugh.” 
An irresistible coup de théatre, but, I submit, 
gentlemen, an injustice to one, who, if only a 





NICHOLAS HAZ 


JUNE WALKER 


As Irma Szab in Molnar’s Glass Slip- 
per, current at the Guild Theatre, Miss 
Walker gives a performance of excep- 
tional brilliance, which has been highly 
commended by both critics and public 


legend, surely deserves a more dignified im- 
mortality. 

Rostand’s play is a work of the finest im- 
agination, of a most enchanting and beguiling 
sort. Fashioned with splendid artistry, it is 
delicately satirical, full of charming attitudes 
and Gallic esprit. Yet most of this is obscured 
by the performance of the play as presented at 
the Greenwich Village Theatre—undoubtedly 
the most regrettable incident in ten years of 
theatrical history. The rdles, respectively, of 
Don Juan and the Devil—clear as crystal as to 
intent and method from a mere reading of the 
stage directions in the Rostand script—seem 
completely to have baffled the actors who, it is 
barely possible, may have been incompetent to 
begin with. Accordingly, the Don Juan is a 
strutting counterfeit of Mr. George Kelly’s 
“Show-Off,” while the Devil (whom M. 
Rostand represents as a Mephistopheles of a 
thousand subtleties, crueltics, lusts, desires) is 
simply a kind, kind old gentleman, who just 
needed to pause now and again to rub the dirt 
off his spectacles. Perhaps, at some later date, 





we may hope for an “adequate” revival, 

Despite the vociferous welcome accorded its 
return to our shores, the current edition of the 
Charlot Revue scarcely merits repetition of the 
encomia showered upon it last year—when it 
was, to all intents and purposes, an admirable 
and diverting entertainment. ‘It is, of course, 
that the producer has been obliged to gather 
his material from a more restrictive and less 
retrospective source. Whereas, previously, he 
could pick and choose from nine or so demised 
revues of his own making, Mr. Charlot has 
suddenly found it necessary to depend on the 
contemporary emanations of his London show- 
shop—and that is not much to depend on. To 
mention some of the more flagrant items in 
the current edition—which are not particularly 
new—let me suggest: a burlesque da//et Russe 
in which one may observe the premiére dan- 
seuse hoisted now and then by a visible in- 
visible wire; a Miss Carlita song number in 
which an excessively coloratura soprano, after 
elaborate preparatory exercises, renders her 
latest selection A Little Slut of Six; a spuriously 
novel Russian “Blues” number, with appro- 
priate décor, fur costumes and white Icather 
hats; a Parisian cellar number, entitled, of 
course, Gigolette; and, finally, a melodrame 
wherein pretty Miss Connie Carpenter of Lon- 
don and Budapest, is dissuaded from taking 
“the fatal step” by the intervention of a pave- 
ment frail who accomplishes this epochal coup 
de moralité by the (comparatively) simple 
process of singing Mr. Noel Coward’s da//ade 
called The Poor Little Rich Girl. lf this partic- 
ular turn is not shortly “absorbed” into the 
repertoire of the National Winter Garden as 
part of that burlesque institution’s somewhat 
baffling morality crusade, I will put my apolo- 
gies in writing. A considerable portion of the 
new revue is genuinely entertaining—in partic- 
ular, Fate, a sketch by Ronald Jeans, in which 
a triangle complication is motivated from the 
audience; the most touching tribute yet paid 
to one’s best girl, entitled A Cup of Coffee, a 
Sandwich and You; and a new version of the 
American national anthem, which is amazing 
in its satirical insight. 

The performers—Miss Beatrice Lillie, Miss 
Gertrude Lawrence, and Mr, Jack Buchanan— 
are welcome visitors. Miss Lawrence alone 
seems to be slighted in the allotment of num- 
bers. She might conceivably be given more 
time on the boards in place of, dare I say, Miss 
Beatrice Lillie? 





NE seems scarcely able to recognize The 

Last of Mrs. Cheyney, as from the pen of 
the same Frederick Lonsdale as wrote the de- 
lightful Aren’t We All? In the same propor- 
tion as the latter play was vastly amusing 7'he 
Last of Mrs. Cheyney is dreary and improbable 
—to an extent, moreover, which seems to dim 
the incandescence of so brilliant a comedienne 
as Miss Ina Claire until it only faintly glows. 
A woman “climbing” in society is discovered in 
the act of filching a pearl dog-collar, from her 
hostess’ bedroom, by the man who is en- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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STEICHEN 


New York Also Likes Edna Best 


HIS pert, trim, boyish and aggressively blonde young English comedienne, 
7 ae patronymic is a constant pitfall for the punster, has been adorning 
the London stage off and on for the past eight seasons, but New York never 
saw her until the Michael Arlen vogue led to the production of These Charming 
People—an early opus to which the world’s most celebrated Armenian, at the 
last moment, thriftily affixed the title of one of his most successful books. 
This comedy, which was easily equal to the not discouragingly difficult task 
of coaxing Cyril Maude out of his alleged retirement, is ensconced at the 


Gaiety Theatre in New York and in it the delightful Miss Best bears up 
splendidly under the burden of a small réle. Made irresponsible by its 
unimportance, she has been playing it with a technique faintly recalling the 
didoes of Beatrice Lillie. Before leaving London, Miss Best went into 
training for the strain of playing with Cyril Maude by sustaining the role 
opposite to that embodied by our own Tallulah Bankhead in Noel Coward’s 
Fallen Angels. Five years ago she played Peter Pan in London, where the 
old fogies still cling to the custom of having that part played by a good actress 
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OKAWING BY FRANS MASEREEL 


The View From a Chair on the Boulevard 


INCE the War and the New Nervousness, the streets of the City of Light 

have changed almost past recognition. They have lost their leisure and, 
to an ear trained to the xylophonic music of hoof-beat on asphalt, they have 
become as sweet bells jangled out-of-tune and harsh. The endless kaleido- 
scope of the passing multitude moves more hurriedly than it used to; it has 
developed a preposterous air of actually going somewhere, and it is 
rather tryingly overstocked with people from Utica, N. Y., and Akron, O. 
But it is still the most fascinating pageant in all the world, and just to take 
a chair under some awning on the Rue Royale or the Boulevard des Capucines 


and, with a café cognac at your elbow, to watch that pageant pass is still 
(with possibly one exception) the most amusing thing a wayfarer can do in 
Paris. Of course the value of such a chair as.a vantage point derives chiefly 
from the sagacity and civilization of its occupant. A Leonard Merrick will 
see much that remains invisible to a John Roach Straton. Then the con- 
noisseur, in addition to knowing which terrasse serves the best fine cham- 
pagne, knows also that the crowd passing the Napolitain at the aperatif hour 
differs as night and day from the one swirling around the Café de Ja Paix 
only a stone’s throw away. This is the view from a chair on the Boulevard 
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Modern Fashions in Tattooing 


An Inquiry Into the Present Trends of a Beauty That is Only Skin Deep 


HE intimate art of tattooing, an art that 

seems to be spreading in the civilized 

world, had its origin among the untu- 
twored and slightly cannibalistic natives of New 
Zealand and the South Pacific islands. Con- 
yentionalized parrots and parrot-fish, and end- 
less geometrical designs were tapped into the 
epidermis with crude instruments resembling 
a hammer and tongs. The soot of the candle 
aut was mixed with cocoanut oil, rubbed on 
the bone needle points, and a hibiscus-wood 
mallet was then used to force the needles into 
the lady or gentleman who wished to be tattooed. 
Tattooing has passed from the savage to the 
sailor, from the sailor to the landsman. It 
has since percolated through the entire social 
stratum; tattooing has received its credentials, 
and may now be found beneath 
many a tailored shirt. 

A tattooed picture of the old 
Battleship Oregon, surmounted 
by the American eagle and the 
Stars and Stripes, and flowered 
with two square fect of little 
angels makes a not unattractive 
group for a sailor’s left bicep, 
and is coming into increasing 
popularity this season with the 
better-tattooed among our 
younger sailing set. Ships, re- 
motifs, and memorv 
pieces are receiving equal favor 
at the hands of the discriminat- 
ing man-about-town; while a 
smart and quite conservative de- 
sign for the small of the back 


ligious 


is a little cherub with the 

word, ‘Mother’, beneath it. A PATRIOT 
“For God, For 
King and For 


N THE other hand, Pro- 

fessor Billy Donnely, 
proprietor of one of the most 
successful waterfront tattooing 
salons on Sands Street, Brooklyn, 
(long a tattoo artist of the first rank) announces 
positively that women this year are favouring a 
kewpie or a butterfly above the knee. These 
advices have occasioned a rather mild aston- 
ishment in circles where the latest trend of 
tattooing fashion is awaited with keen interest, 
for up to this writing quite the dernier cri 
among the ladies was an attractive basket of 
fruit on milady’s bosom garlanded with flut- 
tering birds and ribbons. About the shipping 
section of New York and Brooklyn, this past 
season, the predominance of diving-girls done 
in red on the left 
noticed. 

The art of tattooing has its trends and its 
fashions, its modes and its styles as well as the 
more familiar arts of personal decoration, and 
Professor Donnely is authority for the state- 
ment that it has never enjoyed so great a pop- 
ularity as now. Along the waterfront, at 


shoulder-blade was also 


Coney Island, or in the shadow of Brooklyn 
Bridge, one may find many of these parlours. 
The bathing beaches offer striking examples 
of its latest vogue, and the wrists of bus boys 
and strap-hangers afford occasional glimpses of 






Country.”’ The tat- 
tooed gentleman 
above is apparent- 
ly an Englishman 
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the art. In the informal atmosphere of a 
Turkish bath the more modest gentlemen ex- 
hibit their choicest designs with an air that 
belies the painful sittings necessary to execute 
them. Carnivals and circus side-shows are 
veritable museums of the rarest specimens. 
‘There one may sce “the tat-tooed lay-dee, the 
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several doors above that of Mr. Donnely de- 
clares that he has more patrons at present than 
in the days of the square-rigger, and that the 
patterns have in no way decreased in imag- 
ination or number. Lovers of the art are con- 
tinually advising Mr. Wilson in regard to new 
patterns or possible innovations, and not a few 
gifted designers appear with rough sketches 
to be completed in fuller detail and trans- 
ferred to conspicuous parts of the body as 
“originals”. “And over half of them, women,” 
he adds, ‘“‘nice women!” 

Rare specimens of the tattooer’s art may be 
observed by a visit to any of the more interest- 
ing waterfront studios. It is not considered 
bad form if one requests a glance at the designs 
of a waiting patron. Many of the more pop- 

ular Sands Street clients are 
often to be found leisurely 





DONNELY 


Professor “Bil- — 
ly’ Donnely is < 
the tattooing ex- 
pert of Sands 
Street, Brooklyn, 
and the famous 
authority on the 
cuticle fashions 
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THE APPLICATION METHOD 


In the above photograph, taken in the 
South Sea Islands, is shown the method 
of cutting into the skin, preparatory to 
the insertion of the coloured pigments 


little Prin-cess, gentle-men! ‘Ten thousand 
needle pricks in her tender little body, and 
every prick a tear! Right in-side, gentle-men, 
the tat-tooed Prin-cess; and only twen-ty-five 
cents, the fourth part of a dollah!” 

Professor Jim Wilson who conducts a studio 












MADAME X 


The picture above 
depicts the cuticle 
design which will 
probably be in 
vogue during the 
approaching year 


awaiting their turn, and will be 
delighted to show you the tat- 
tooings nearest to their hearts. 
The less conservative ladies are 
now following a plan of tattoo- 
ing, on their persons, the names 
of some of the men who took 
their respective fancies at one 
time or another. Unfortu- 
nately tattooing space is limited 
but by tossing modesty a little 
to the breeze one of these has 
found it possible to include 
eleven names. 





Two gentlemen whose artis- 
tic cravings are not satisfied 
by sitting behind the wheel on 
a truck, spend their evenings 
beneath the needle. They are 
both on the way to becoming 
walking masterpieces. On the 
back of one is a ten ton truck 
in pale blue beneath which is 
a touching picture of the “Re- 
surrection” with many angels and 
cherubim. On his chest is a seaman’s chart of the 
Dark World showing compass bearings, sea ser- 
pents and dragons, a whale swallowing a ship, 
and King Neptune rising majestically from the 
waves. 

Pictures of all the champion wrestlers of the 
last fifteen years are neatly imprinted about 
his waist, and innumerable flowers, scrolls, and 
femaic heads reach down to his tocs. The 
other gentleman has the Statue of Liberty on 
his back together with the first stanza of the 
Marseillaise in French, this latter surrounded 
by more than three square feet of angels. Still 
another client has made a most fortunate mar- 
riage with a woman who is constantly increas- 
ing in size. Year by year she is offering more 
extended possibilities as a memorial of her 
husband’s achievements; already she is a rare 
album. 

To those individuals whose knowledge of the 
pure arts is limited to painting or sculpture, and 
whose aesthetic horizon is bounded by the dic- 
tates of an exhibition catalogue, this freer art 
may be somewhat obscure. They may see 

(Continued on page 110) 
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BURLESQUE: WHAT IT IS 
Burlesque, a thriving institution in America, stands midway between the 
revue form of entertainment and vaudeville. Its essence is exaggeration, 
slap-stick, an utter lack of aesthetic sensibility and its glorification of 
the risqué jest. It is the expression of the obvious in song, dance, 
pantomime and the short “sketch” with a suggestive fillip at the end. 
Scores of burlesque shows travel from town to town in America on a 
regular booking circuit. Above is the only figure in burlesque who is not 
burlesqued at all. He is known and referred to as the “straight man’ 


Familiar Figures of Burlesque 


Some Shining Lights of the Star and Garter Palaces 


Drawn at the National 
Winter Garden Burlesque 
By COVARRUBIAS 








THE SOUBRETTE 
Displaying to advantage each one 
of her 250 pounds, fore and aft, she 
inevitably looms up at the correct 
moment to inject just that moral 
tone into a scene wherein the little 
girl of the streets is cast aside, by 
her boy friend, all to this touching 
ballade:—“‘For who is to blame 
if her head hangs in shame? 
It’s a man, it’s a man, every time” 


and lose it 


covare lpia ©’ 


VANITY FAIR 





THE PRIMA DONNA 
Miss Carlita, the swaying and 
willowy pupil of Delsarte, prima 
donna and all-around song-bird of 
burlesque. Her long train is flung 
behind her with one gesture as she 
steps to the footlights, hands clasp- 
ed to her cheeks, and teeth thrust 
forward; her rendition of Gianina 
Mia brings the audience to its feet 
—usually on its way up the aisle 


17% 391 TY? 1¥2 

A classic figure in burlesque is the 
Jew Comedian, whose flat derby and 
standard cut beard are strangely miss- 
ing from one but only one home of 
burlesque “fas you like it” in America. 
Tradition would indeed be outraged 
if he failed to bet all his money nightly, 


amid doleful Iamentations 
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DANSE DU VENTRE 


La Belle Cleo, of the voluptuous 
curves, is the hoochie-coochie expert 
of the world. She is noted from 
coast to coast for her signal accom- 
plishment of emptying a glass of water 
into another by rotating them in 
juxtaposition violently on her person 





THE COMIC RELIEF 
Hal Rathbun and Karl (‘Stood Away’’) 
Bower, two of the best known entries in 
the burlesque comic field, by Weber and 
Fields out of Rabelais, Bud Fisher up. 
The sardonic humour of this fellowship 
is aided and abetted by the distorted 
trousers and sundry familiar by-words 


THE BABY TALK LADY 


Seen through a mist of tears is Babe, 
of the big blue eyes, and baby stare. 
Her pathetic rendition of the song 
entitled Just a Girl That Men For- 
get has sent many a furtive sleeve 
to the flooding eyes of the more senti- 
mental truck-drivers in the audience 








THE LADIES OF THE ENSEMBLE 


And now the “Girls de Looks,” the Minsky Cory- 
phees, the National Winter Garden Rosebuds. Each 
girl is an artiste in her own right; each has her 
own form, so to speak, and employs it for one pur- 
pose or another. These girls offer the charm of in- 


dividuality for the empty precision of the Tiller 
girls, and judging by the acclaim of the audience, 
perched open-mouthed in their seats, the success 
of this artistic principle is so well vindicated 
as to bear a lesson for our Broadway producers 
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VANITY FAIR 


Alice Through The Liqueur Glass 


A New York Débutante Takes a Romantic Ride on a Wholly Magical Carpet 


T ALL began so innocently! Alice, on that 

enchanted evening, looked in her glass 

at her handiwork. She knew that it was 
good, though not so good, perhaps, as to be 
uninteresting. 

She found the image that gleamed back 
at her from the mirror a little exciting. Onc 
might know that it was the reflection of a very 
virtuous young lady, for the shoulders revealed 
themselves wantonly with the impudence of a 
naked child. The revelation of Alice was 
like young love in spring, of which much 
may well be suspected, but nothing ever, by 
any chance, proven. All in flushed white she 
was, and of an arch delicacy. Thus Alice. 
Well, that was that, and this—in its perverse 
way—persisted in being this. And Alice knew, 
without once looking in her engagement book 
—there wasn’t a college vacation in sight— 
that she was due that evening for a Grand 
Dinner, off gold plates and platters, at Mrs. 
Pearl foot’s, not to speak, as who would? of her 
daughter, Pansy Pearlfoot. As there was no 
immediate prospect of the end of the world, 
she thought it advisable to go—and there was 
a chance that Pansy Pearlfoot’s fiancé might 
give her—Alice—the coquettish eye. 

She had scarcely gotten her teeth into these 
and other meditations, contemplations, and 
lusts, when her mother came in to say that the 
car was waiting. “Ah, well!” she said again, 
as she sniffed to make certain that there. hung 
about her the correct half-echo of perfume. 
And thereupon Alice swooned forth to the 
evening’s gaiety. 

“I’m off!” she cried to her mother. 

“P’ve always suspected it,” said that noble 
dame dourly. 

Alice rang the elevator-bell. Not so quickly 
as it takes to tell it, the elevator slid into view 


and she stepped in. 


LICE favored the black boy, presiding 
over the elevator, with a “Good evening, 
Oliver.” 

“Good evening, Miss. It’s snowing out.” 

Alice was pleased. She always felt a little 
more deliciously the advantages of luxury when 
it snowed, by which you may recognize Alice 
as a sensitive and perceptive girl. 

The elevator came to a stop and Alice moved 
with as queenly a manner as she could bring 
into play, toward the door. The doorman who 
was always worried about the set of the tails 
of his coat, pulled at them furtively with one 
hand, while, with his other, he opened the 
door. He bowed from the waist at Alice’s nod. 

She felt thoroughly warmed with the cor- 
diality of those who do not need to be cordial. 
As if in response, the policeman outside re- 
marked agreeably, “Nice night”. Alice was 
touched. “Yes, isn’t it a lovely night? 
Everything’s so white.” 

With flirtation at her heart and a slight 
cold in her head, Alice arrived, by courtesy of 
her chauffeur, at Mrs. Pearlfoot’s house on 
Fifth Avenue (note the gradual acceleration of 
plot). There was nothing to surprise her. 
Mrs. Pearlfoot was as frost-bitten, as to greet- 


By DAVID CORT 


ing, as ever. That bilious petal, Pansy, 
dropped three chilled syllables. But little 
Alice knew that this was no more than pro- 
fessional technique. She was not dismayed. 
She looked about. 

And what do you think she sawf Why, the 


third serving-maid to the great button baron 





ORAWING BY FISH 


ALICE 
Alice, as she dressed for Mrs. Pearlfoot’s 
dinner party, gazed into her mirror and 


found the image a little exciting. It was 
the reflection of a very virtuous young lady 


of Cincinnati can tell you better than I. J 
have never been able to get into a party like 
that: I’m not rich enough. But I’m sure that 
it was all very grand and that nothing and 
nobody among all the noble china dolls was 
so much as chipped. 

As she stood in the center of the great draw- 
ing-room, conning her manners, who should 
come up to her, who indeed, but Pansy Pearl- 
foot’s fiancé. “I’m taking you in to dinner,” 
he announced. “Oh, well, I could do worse,” 
Alice said—but she forgot at once whether 
she had said it aloud or to herself. : 

When the champagne appeared, Alice (who 
knew herself, though she was not even a female 


philosopher) sang steadily and inwardly her 


own little chant: “TWO GLASSES OF 
CHAMPAGNE ARE ALL YOU CAN 


STAND....TWO GLASSES OF CHAM- 

PAGNE...” ad ridiculum. So she took one 

glass. Later, as she did not want to be silly 

about it, she took another. 

She felt a gentle fervor in her blood. In- 
spired to a peculiar insight, she was able to 
record several very subtle impressions. In 
order of subtlety, they were: 

1. The Man at her Left was awfully nice. 
He smiled beautifvlly. 

2. The Man at her Right was horrid. He 
kept looking at her shoulders. 

3. The Man Across the Table was stupid. 
He was even now defending his theory 
that green was the only color for ser- 
vants’ liveries. 

A band of mock-Slavs in red tunics were 
making agony somewhere. The music caught 
Alice up. The men in red made now languid, 
now fevered scrubbings against their instru- 


ments and a Cossack anger-joy swept her with 
idle fingers. There was joy, laughing at the 
goodness of all evil. At a word, joy and sad- 
ness embraced and swept upward like the in- 
cense from the fired souls of ruined men. The 
saxophone spoke and the imperial swans cried 
like white loons. Alice walked in the valley of 
madness and light with a thousand thousand 
light-headed cherubim. There was an end to 
all order, the beginning of all things had been 
forgotten, and the doom denied. Once again, 
the amber enchantment of Tangiers came as a 
scarf across the face. Once again, and for the 
last time, the melody of the wind sobbed a 
poem to the right ears of good men, and the 
left cars of virtuous women. 

Half in the darkness, Alice heard the 
avengers moaning in the ashes of their bivouac 
fires. The souls of three drowning women 
cried out to her. 

“Ah!” she said. The music had stopped. 
The Man at her Right was breathing softly 
against the back of her neck. Life, thought 
Alice inconsequentially, was as simple as a raw 
turnip, if only you knew that you couldn’t 
have more than two glasses of champagne. 
How easy it was for one who knew the secret. 
Was there anything else that mattercd! 

“Oh, no,” she said just then to the Man at 
her Right, “I never drink liqueur, Two 
glasses of champagne are all that I ever take 
and [’ve already had them both.” 

“Skull of St. Paul! Something must be 
done about you. <A liqueur isn’t anything like 
champagne. If you’ll try this—it’s the best 
Russian Allasch Kiimmel and very discreet— 
vou’ll see that it’s as gentle as a cough medi- 
cine.” 

“But Vve had my two glasses of cham- 
pagne,” Alice repeated inanely, just as though 
she were at White Sulphur taking the cures. 

The Man at her Right was becoming im- 
perious. Nothing would do but she must join 
him in his silly Kiimmel. She raised her 
liqueur-glass to his, poured the potion through 
her lips, as the walls of her throat seemed 
beautifully to collapse. 

In a corsetted way, she felt suddenly gay 
and remembered that it was her birthday. ‘Ah, 
well!” she said, recalling that it was the duty 
of the mad, the half-witted, and the characters 
of writers who have no plot, to do a parlour- 
trick on so carnest an occasion. Forthwith she 
sang, internally, so that her liver might not 
overhear (it was a very critical liver and sub- 
ject to vapours when it got into an artistic 
temper), a little ditty that came into her mind: 


“Regublurb I, of treys and deuces, 
Of parsons and of felony; 

I gurgle in my gastric juices— 
(For purposes of euphony). 


Ah, but yes, she had just had a liqueur. 
“That was simply lovely,” she said feebly to 
the Man at her Right, who was looking again, 
drat him! at her shoulders. “That’s why I 
always have another,” he said, “won’t you join 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Prima Donna, Actress, and Personage—Maria Jeritza 


For Three Successive Seasons, She Has Been the Most Popular Guest of the Metropolitan Opera 
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A Stranger Appears 


VANITY FAR 


An Episode of the Open Road in Which the Tale of Creation is Retold 


HERE were five of us. And we were a 

ragged crew. We had been waiting 

fourteen hours for a freight train to 
crawl over the desert. 

We had walked nearly fifty miles to a de- 
crepit water tank, at which, it was said, a train 
stopped now and then. And there we had 
lingered, worn out, but unable to rest, with 
swollen fect, and sand-whipped eyes, with 
cracked lips, and dried throats, and aching 
bodies upon which the rags hung loosely. 

The State of Arizona had declared war on 
hobocs. Yeggmen, the aristocrats of our world, 
had robbed several safes within its border, and 
in doing so they had been thoughtless enough 
to kill a village marshal. 

As weakness has ever been punished for the 
crimes of strength, we, the mongrcels of the 
breed, had been hunted and driven across yel- 
low leagues of sand. 

It was three days after my seventeenth birth- 
dav, and I, being Irish, was in a sentimental 
mood. 

I thought of all the women who had fed me 
during the last four months in which I had 
tramped nearly ten thousand miles. 

1 looked at the many monikers of long 
traveled hoboes on the posts that supported the 
water tank. Some of the monikers had arrows 
carved beneath them which pointed in the di- 
rection the rovers had been bound. 

The hours dragged by until the middle of 
the night hung heavy on my brain. I fell into 
a stupor. 

The other derelicts awoke me when they 
emerged from a long gap of silence. 

I looked skyward and saw a vellow slice of 
the moon pushing its way downward among the 
Pleiades. Lacking the fierce glare of day, the 
night was still lustrous white. 


| hegre RABBIT bounded over the desert 
a short distance to the south. It looked as 
large as a kangaroo. Two animals appeared and 
looked after the flying rabbit, but made no 
move to pursue. All five of us looked in the 
direction of the objects outlined clearly under 
the moon. 

A toothless tramp, his feet tied in rags, his 
cheeks sagging in like tents from which the 
main support had been taken, said with a cracked 
voice, “You can’t fool them They 
know a greyhound can’t ketch a jack rabbit, so 
they don’t try. Funny, ain’t it? One o’ them 
covotes "Il sit right still near a bush ’cause he 
knows you can’t see him. An’ I seen a dog kill 
a blacksnake, but you can’t make him touch a 
rattler. I wonder if someone figgers it all out 
like a God.” 

“Yep,” sneered Frisco Slim, whose crooked 
jaw still sagged from a blow that once had 
broken it, “‘it’s all figgered out—by God.” 


covotes. 





Another tramp pulled a battered cheap watch 
from his pocket. Being near-sighted, he held it 
at the edge of his left eve, which was streaked 
red, under yellow, and faded. 

“Holy cock-eyed Moses,” he grunted, “it’s 
one o’clock and no rattler vit.” 


By JIM TULLY 


“Well, the Santa Fe Limited ’l] be along 
soon. You kin grab her here. She only runs 
*bout eighty an hour,” grinned the toothless 
Vagrant. 

The tramps again entered a gap of broad 
silence. 

Soon a figure appeared on the rim of the 


desert. It would move slowly, then swiftly, 





JIM TULLY 


The author of the strange story on this 
page is Jim Tully, a former “hobo” turned 
littérateur. He is part-author of Outside 
Looking In, a successful play in New York, 
and wrote Beggars of Life, a _ novel 


and then stop suddenly. As it drew nearer, we 
heard it shouting at the moon and stars. Now 
and then it would pick up a stone and throw it 
at a cactus plant, screaming, “I got you that 
time. You’]] quit crowin’ at me every mid- 
night.” 

Then the figure approached us, walking side- 
ways. We forgot trains and the agony of vaga- 
bond life in the wild appearance he made. 

He was in the middle thirties—a thin col- 
lection of angular bones. His yellow, hairy 
skin showed through the torn places in his 
trousers which were held to his sleeveless shirt 
with a large safety-pin. On his left foot was a 
button shoe without buttons. On his other foot 





was a lace shoe held with a white cord. His 
beard was fiery red, and at least a foot long. His 
hair was a nondescript black and grey, and 


strageled. 

“Hello, he said, “nice winter 
night. Think it'll snow!” He came closer and 
shouted, “Don’t hit me, boys. I ain’t crazy.” 


Brothers,” 


He shuddered away and moaned piteously. 
“Don’t hit me, please. I ain’t crazy. [’m all 
right.” Then his voice became softer, and he 


spoke slowly and distinctly, “P’ve been walking 
a long, long way.” 

“Why, you poor bum, we won’t hit you,” 
snapped Frisco Slim. 

The derelict ran into the desert for some 
distance and then returned to us. His bare arms 
were covered with the marks of morphine 
needles. His left hand bled from the pricks of 
a cactus. 

“Sh-shh-shh,” he placed his bleeding hand 
to his mouth, “Be quiet! Do you know who | 
amf My name is Peter. I betrayed Him. | 
denied Him. I’m afraid He’ll get me, so | 
stay out in the desert. When I hear roosters 
crowing, it makes me think of Him. I killed a 
thousand of them with rocks back there. I did 
Him a dirty trick. And they tell vou I was the 
first pope. That's a lic. The first pope was a 
Jew. His name was Paul and he ran a hock 
shop in Rome. But keep still for if they knew 
I told you, they’d kill me.” 

He ran his claw-like hands through his 
tangled hair. Then he pointed above. ‘See 
those stars up there. God and I fixed them 
where they are. It was some job. | knew God 
when He was a kid. We went to school to- 
gether. I worked with Him eleven hundred 
years. He was a good fellow until He got 
hold of the world. Then He got the swelled 
head. Well, we raised the world on big der- 
ricks. It slipped one time and God got His 
foot caught under it. It hurt Him and He 
swore something awful. 


na K USED two oceans of glue fixing 

those stars. We had an airplane longer 
than a railroad, and we shot the stars out of 
a cannon cighty miles long. God would cer- 
tainly whiz that airship around. We often madc 
a thousand miles a minute. We stuck eighty mil- 
lion stars up there in cleven years. One time 
we got in a little quarrel because I dropped a 
star, and God said, ‘Why God damn you, 
Peter.’ And I spoke up heatedly and said, 
‘Don’t you God damn me, God.’ Then we 
smiled and made up. 

“We had a fine time when we were not 
working, though. We knew a great many girls 
—angels, I guess—and they would visit us on 
their own clouds, and we would sail away off 
with them. We lived and entertained in a 
wonderful house. It had-red lilies and purple 
grass all around it. And girl angels were thicker 
than the Irish in Dublin. 

“I shall never forget one incident that hap- 
pened at the end of a busy day! I can see God’s 
expression yet as he watched, while the wind 
blew through his hundred mile long whiskers. 
His eyes were bigger than saucers, and the 





pupils were larger than the eggs of geese. 

“T had been getting ready to place a tiny star 
in the gun when I heard a slight commotion 
beneath us. God said, ‘This is a delighiful 
storm, Peter, and I love to watch such things, 
though it takes more than an unusual storm to 
arouse my interest. But then, they are necessary, 
and so I allow them to happen. You see—after 

(Continued on page 90) 
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“ELINOR, JEAN AND ANNA” 


PAINTING BY GEORGE BELLOWS 


Ruth Suckow, a young American novelist of much promise, writes (below) a 
descriptive essay about “Elinor, Jean and Anna’”’ based on her examination 
of the painting, without knowing the circumstances surrounding its creation 


‘“Hlinor, Jean and Anna’”’ 
9 


A Note on a Portrait by George Bellows ot Three American Types 


T IS Sunday afternoon. She must not go 

outside and get her white dress dirty. ‘Sit 

in your little chair,” they say, “and look 
at one of your nice books. You can tell grand- 
ma about the pictures.” 

It is casy to feel the close, stutfy atmosphere 
of the house, warm with the odours of chicken 
and gravy; the thickness of the family atmos- 
phere. After Jean has looked all through the 
book, she must Iet grandma put it away for her 
to keep it nice. 

Because that is the way in which these two 
old women have preserved all the possessions 
that give them their solid prosperity and their 
standing in the town. They have taken the 
clesest care of their houses, their sets of Havi- 
land dishes, the few good old picces of fur- 
niture which they brought with them when 
they came to this community as early settlers. 
They are well dressed. Their silks are heavy 
and good. But these dresses are carefully laid 
away in a long drawer of the walnut bureau or 
hung in the big wardrobe when Sunday is over. 
Both are well-to-do. Anna, otherwise, would 
never be wearing that black silk dress with the 
lace so tastefully arranged about the neck. But 
even prosperity has not been able to affect the 


1 


little screw of hair that she has always fastened, 


By RUTH SUCKOW 


just that way, on the top of her head, and that 
harmonizes so perfectly with pie crust and per- 
cale. Elinor belongs to an “older family.” 
3ut both women have known what it is to work. 

They keep the little girl between them. All 
their life is centered upon her. Their children 
are satisfactorily married, those who arc still 
living—they have had large families, both of 
these women, cight or nine children apiece. 
This little girl in white, with the pretty picture 
book such as they did not possess in their child- 
hood on the farm, inherits all that they have 
helped to build up and accumulate. Pioneer 
familics flower in the third generation. Jean 
is their flower. They are proud of her golden 
hair, her white skin, and her white dresses. A 
bank account has been started for her. She is to 
take music lessons. She will have advantages 
when she grows up; and just before her youth 
is over, she will marry exactly the right kind of 
person. 

She thinks it natural and right that she should 
always have the cherishing and protection of 
her two grandmothers. Anna does not beg so 
often, “Aren’t you coming over to see grand- 
ma pretty soon?” But she is tranquil, stolid and 
ample, and the little girl relies upon her. Jean 
can do as she pleases in that house. Anna lets 


her eat fresh biscuits and doesn’t worry about 
their hurting her. There are more things to 
look at in the other grandma’s house. A curio 
cabinet with star-fish and many shells, peacock 
feathers crossed above oil paintings, and a cocoa- 
nut from Florida with the address written on 
the husk. In Anna’s house—bare like the farm- 
house, heated with stoves—there is not much 





she cares about except a large pink sea shell and 
a fat album with blue plush covers. But she can 
sit unmolested on the floor in the parlor, slowly 
turning the stiff heavy pages of the album, look- 
ing at the old-fashioned people in_basques. 
When anyone asks, “What is Jean doing?” 
grandma says, “Oh, I guess she’s all right in 
there.” 

All their pride is in this child. She has some- 
thing they have not themselves, something they 
were building, accumulating, fostering, along 
with their land, their bank stock, their sub- 
stantial homes. Their lives have been, in a way, 
full and ample. They have borne many children, 
have been active in their homes and in the com- 
munity. But in an intellectual, even in a spirit- 
ual sense—although they are good women, and 
both church members, Anna a stand-by in the 
kitchen and Elinor the one who keeps the 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Clare Eames in 


Shavian Repertoire 


Two Comparatively 


Comparative Portraits 


LARE EAMES, as an artist 

will perhaps be longest re- 
membered as Ibsen’s Hedda Gab- 
ler, a réle which she has always 
played with singular distinction. 
Note the striking resemblance of 
the two pictures on this page. At 
the left we see Miss Eames as 
Hedda Gabler, while below we 
see John Singer Sargent’s por- 
trait of Madame Gautreau, a fa- 
mous painting now in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. It was 
from this portrait that Miss Eames 
derived the idea for her costume 
in the réle of Hedda. She is 
now playing the leads in Androcles 
and the Lion and The Man of 
Destiny at the Guild Theatre 


THE PAINTING 
Madame Gautreau, the paint- 
ing by John Sargent which 
now hangs in the Metropol- 
itan Museum in New York 


MISS EAMES 
The unusual similarity of 
these two pictures is em- 
phasized by the gown (left) 
which Miss Eames copied for 
Mr. Ibsen’s neurotic heroine 
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ANDERSON 
Sherwood Anderson is 
one of the most prom- 
inent of American nov- 
elists. His most recent 
work Dark Laughter 
is enormously popular 
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Aching Breasts and Snow-White Hearts 


Being Some Fan Letters of Ezra Bone of Elmore, Tennessee, to Gloria Swanson 


ELLO, Miss 

Swanson. If 

Mable Fry from 
here comes to New York 
can you put her in pic- 
tures? And if Henry 
Hudson writes you he has 
got wart on nose. It would 
show in pictures. 

Well I have idea. Make 
author come to New York 
to get rich. It would be 
melodrama that people 
like. Earl Roper from 
here has got lame leg 
where team stepped on 
funny in show. Now he 
would make good comedy 


success, 





Well author is handsome man with eyes that 
are window of souls but is poor, He comes 
to New York. Show picture with street with 
high buildings and author is walking. He is 
loved by women who walk by and lavish him 
with eyes. If Lucy Williams is not slim yet 
she could be for this. It is not sad play but is 
cheerful is comedy. 

In play is girl from town who follows author 
to city. She is beautiful as dream and with 
eves can make disdain and sad and joy and 
ancious. She is going along strect thinking | 
will spend last dollar for new hat to go sce 
author. Then comes swift sadness in eyes. 
Girl is thinking of drowned and end all in 
river. She is good girl and pure is only think- 
ing author may not love her. 

Show what you call cut back in moving pic- 
ture magazine to show river and cold bank 
with lonely man prowling in dark. He could 
have stab knife in hand. 


F Henry Hudson from here writes to you he 

would be O. K. for man in dark by river. 
In show we had here at Limberger’s hall he 
was good vilian. It was called “valley of 
sorrow” a good show. In dark by river wart 
on nose would not show. 

Show author pretend poor and is really rich 
on account of poem sold for large price and 
more wanted at once. He has room in lonely 
house by river but has beautiful house in beau- 
tiful street. It is secret. Room by river is 
to sce if beautiful girl love him and will bear 
anguish and starvation. She docs not know. 

It would be good idea to get excitement in 
young folk in audience to show author eating 
last crust of bread in lonely room. He could 
share it with lonely rat too for showing kind 
heart. <A rat could be trained for this. 

Quick show author in lovely house with 
servants there and all rich as in orient. He is 
write to girl to come to him there. In house 
is publishers wives who lavish him with eyes. 
Author has eyes that express all. To get poems 
wives of publishers would cast honor to wind. 
When his back is turned curses abound because 
one is jealous of others. I would not take job 
as actor in movies because | stay here with sick 
mother in Elmore, Tenn. and lavish my ten- 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


der care on her. I do not wear glasses and 
eves are brown and deep. Mother can stay with 
Mrs. Mowery when I go away. 

Well 1 would not give Mable Fry job as 
movie star if she writes. I will talk with her 
futher. Do not move without consultation. 

Well in play when beautiful actresses goes 
to author in lovely house it is cold night with 
winter and snow to neces. She is faint has 
sold hat to get loaf of bread. She does not 
know he is rich. Ha Ha. It is lonesome street 
in great city and at corner dogs howl and tear 
at bone. Mr. Chaplin had good play with dogs 
in. It would make comedy. In street men 
prow] to destroy and take honor of women and 
strike down innocent as wolf in fold of lamb. 
Put in cut back of wolf tearing lamb in barn. 

Well author is in fine house with lavish eyes 
of women but is all for sadness. Let beau- 
tiful actress come to door but turn with sob in 
throat. She thinks it is not poor author can 
live here. I am lost she thinks I have got rong 
address. Here is place for good actress. Lucy 
Williams would be O. K. but cannot get slim 
for show. Could you get L. Gish or N. 
Shearer for this? They have beamish faces 
for expression of all and would be good for re- 
fined joy which is at last of play. 


ELL it is time for intense in show. Have 

author go to windows to look out. He 
can see beautiful actress turn away thinking I 
have wrong address I am lost. It is joy unspeak- 
able on his face that it is she and not publishers 
wives who have only lavish him with eyes to 
get pocms to put in magazine and add to ill 
got wealth. This is good to put in show now 
for socialists in audience which is growing 
thing. 

Well beside author stand publisher. He can 
make wolf look with eyes that look through and 
through. He can conjecture all. I will steal 
beautiful girl and hold her for ransom to get 
poem from author. 

Here becomes excitement. Keen wolf fox 
publisher runs out of house and persues girl 
in snow. Beautiful actress thinks honor is at 
steak and will die first. In eyes is anguish. It 
will make good close up. 

Here dogs could be used to run and how] and 
add to terrible fate of night and make shivers 
in backs of people in audience. It would be 
better so. Dogs could be rented to be returned 
at leisure. 

Now let keen fox publisher catch girl and 
hold her tite. There is sad thought in her 
that all honor is gone. 

Make author run up with arm like burnished 
steel. He strikes. He carries girl in house. 
Away all. He is alone with girl in dark of 
house at last. It is what in m p magazine is 
called fade out. 

P S Well Miss Swanson if you are married 
I do not address you familiar. It is cold here 
now but hens lay and eggs is plenty which is 
fine on account high prices. I would like to 
see and talk with you about ideas. If mother 
goes to Mrs. Mowery it is nice for both to visit 
and I can get to go away. I can write good 


and with grammar but I see in moving P mag- 
azine where it says ideas is best. It is brief 
first. Is it better so? Write soon. 

Ezra Bone F]more Tenn. 


II 


ELL Miss Swanson I have been long 

time writing you because have been sick. 
It was in middle of me from eating wrong. It 
was in back too and hurt when set down. Well 
I see where in newspapers M Pickford and 
others write to answer questions and give talk 
etc about joy and sorrow of life. 1 will write you 
of joy and sadness and send new moving picture 
idea. If you get rich because of me send ideas 
it is O. K. Is fate of author. I do not care. 

Here is anticdote not m, p. idea. Well Lucy 
Williams from here was in main street to stand 
and look at things in windows of Myers store. 
I was near. A man came and slapped her 
on back side. It was funny. He was traveling 
man flirt but big man with beard. L Williams 
was mad and came to me. ‘Traveling man 
laugh. Strike him down she say. We have re- 
vival meetings here now and I am full of words 
of preachers. It was reparte I said. If thy 
enemy strike the on back side turn him other 
check I say. L Williams is mad at me. 

Elenor Moffat from here would be O. K. 
for moving picture actress and fine. She would 
be best of all would be intellect in pictures like 
Mae Murray. Is wrinkled some but could 
makeup it away. She is school teacher and is 
fine for pictures. She and I have talked in- 
tellectual of m p ideas. It is better that intel- 
lect come into M P field. Do you not think 
sof. Mary Fry from here would be good for 
vamp to destroy home and make sad houses and 
children dying but tired men do not like that 
now. 

Well ideas is good. I send one. 

Preacher is slim man and pale but has body 
like tempered steel. He is here. Unknowing 
he has been price fighter (but not for money 
but for righting rongs of suffering) also could 
play ball with Chicago White Sox and could 
run like deer and play pool and all but was 
converted like B Sunday and was gone to ruff 
town to save souls. 

Make scene in hall and preacher is there. 
Show close up of love and kind human charity 
in eyes but determined and thy will be done. 
You know how. 

In town is wicked man with beard is strong 
and fear not. Here is good show for W Hart 
I sce in picture here and in cover m p magazine. 
He is here. He is awful. It is his will that 
sin abide. He will break up meeting and 
destroy all. 

Make scene now saloon with men and vilian 
stand around. Make W Hart come in and 
shoot all. It is dreadful. W Hart i saw in 
shoot picture would be O. K. for this and fine. 
It is eyes that he has are narrowed to pin point 
when mad and wicked at will we want. 

You must not hire wart on nose fellow i 
told you of from here for part. Do not do 
it. I mean Henry Hudson. Do not do it. 

(Continued on page 108 ) 
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The Progress of Jazz 


VANITY FAIR 


Problems Which Confront the American Composer in His Search fora Musical Medium 


HAT _ oppor- 

tunity is there 

for the young 
American composer? 
Every ten minutes, to be 
sure, some one comes for- 
ward wth the offer of a 
thousand-dollar prize for 
a ncw S} mphonic poem, 
or a five hundred prize 
for a string quartet, or 
the Laredo Woman’s Club 
declares itself willing to 
squander fifty dollars on 
the best tune to “Texas, 
the Best Bet Yet,’ words 
by Mrs. John W. Sanka- 
towzcr, President of the 
organization. Noble sen- 
timents surely, yet in- 
dicative of no- real 
opportunity forthe young 
American composer? 

None! The symphony 
has not been developed 
essentially Bee- 
Opera has not 
been improved since the death of Wagner. The 
oratorio has not advanced since Mendelssohn 
wrote Elijah. We continue to admire the ar- 
chitecture of Bach, the grandeur of Beethoven, 
the sweetness of Mendelssohn, the melodrama 
of Tschaikowsky—cevaluating each composer for 
the particular tonal quality which we come to 
consider as “characteristic.” 

But now comes to the fore young William P. 
Addison, of Kansas City, Kansas, with a new- 
born symphony or symphonic poem. Willie is 
scarcely half as old as Mendelssohn was when 
he died at the early age of thirty-eight. Willie 
has not had time to acquire any of the in- 
valuable experience Bach gained in the school 
of everyday musical work; Willie is not deaf 
like Beethoven, who, when he 
conceived an idea in his head, was : 
able to keep it there and develop 
it without fear of the interrup- 
tion outside noises cause; he has 
not, like Tschaikowsky, a Ma- 
dame von Meck to give him sup- 
pert and encouragement, spiritual 
and financial. But when, through 
seme miracle, or essential good 
fortune, his unpretentious Kansas 
symphony, thoroughly well-made 
and respectable, has a hearing in 
some concert hall or other, Willie 
is judged not on his own merits, 
but in comparison with a com- 
bination of these four eminents 
of music and all the other emi- 
nents of music since the begin- 
ning of time. 

What opportunity has he, 
really? Is there any wonder that 
the answer is, “None?” 

Suppose Willie’s friend George 
Q. Battle, of Battle Creek, Mich- 


igan, wishes to compose an opera 


COCAINE 


principal chorus 
in an orchestral ee 
by Eastwood Lane since 


thoven. 


to be presented by Paul Whiteman. 
a Symphony for Metronome and Jazz Orchestra, and will be elaborately 
staged with coscumes and settings specially designed by Nino Ronchi 


By PAUL WHITEMAN 


on a genuine American subject. He finds some- 
body to write a book for him and that some- 
body, inexperienced and as hide-bound by 
tradition as George and his friend Willie are, 
prepares a libretto with some verses to which 
George can set singable tunes and intersperses 
between them 
George is lost before he begins. Pass a dragnet 
through any American and net so much as a 
trace of recitative will yicld itself up. In 
Europe, it is quite different. One may go into 


long stretches of recitative, 


a German cigar store and not be surprised when 
the salesman says “Good morning, sehr geehrter 
Herr,—I have the honour—what a beautiful 
day it is! I am sure you enjoy this exquisite 
Fall weather as much as I do. Don’t you hope 
that coal won’t be quite so expensive this com- 
ing winter? And, speaking of 
coal, what particular brand of 
cigar suits your fancy today, 
Sir?” That’s recitatic'e. 

In America, please 
“Gimme a cigar,” say you. 
“Gimme the moncy,” says the 
clerk, and that’s the end of it. 
Which, of course, is not sufh- 
ciently elaborate for recitativ:. 
George must invent another 
medium—perhaps dialogue to 
be spoken above a subdued or- 
chestral accompaniment. One 
thing is certain: Recitative will 
never get him anywhere in 
American opera and whatever 
happens he is bound to be 


note: 


confronted with the same sort One of 


of thing Willie is, confronted 
with ominous milestones 
stretching from Gluck through 
Wagner, through Verdi to the late Puccini. 

As far as the American composer is con- 
cerned, the old forms are written out. Even 
in Europe, where they were born and de- 





A SETTING FOR 
Leo Sowerby has composed a new jazz “symphony” which is soon 


“MONOTONY” 








A “DEADLY” ART 


the narcotics as 
sketched by Nino Ronchi for 
Eastwood Lane’s new jazz bal- 
let The Seven Deadly Artssoon 


to be rendered by Whiteman 


The work is entitled Monotony: 


veloped, hardly anybody fusses with them now. 
In this country, we have been accustomed to 
following the dictates of Europe in music for 
so many years that we have begun only recently 
to think and experiment in a modest way for 
ourselves—and that, perhaps, is only because 
the younger men in Europe began somewhat 
earlier their rebellion against the old forms. in 
point of fact and accomplishment, it require: 
at least three generations to rid one’s self of the 
influence of a fatherland—any fatherland. My 
grandfather was a Yeoman of the Guard in 
London, found and kept by Her Gracious 
Majesty, and paid a shilling a day, which he 
could have earned all his life, with a pension 
at the end. But something started him on his 
way to America, to a farm in Iowa, where he 
prospered and managed to save 
enou, . so he could afford to 
give up farming toward the 
end of his life and take his 
ease. Did he appreciate what 
America had done for him? 
Not much. To the end of his 
life America was all wrong. 
Our ale was not to be com- 
pared with English ale, nor 
were his rich lowa fields a 
patch on the farmsteads of 
merrie England. 

But times have changed. 
Today, our doctors are called 
to Europe as authorities on 
rare diseases; our engineers go 
to Europe to explain technical 
problems; European theatres 
are built with the advice of 
American architects. We have 
independent ideas of strictly 
American origin, in these various professions 
and sciences—ideas which are held to be valu- 
able abroad. And this is true of music, too, for 
our jazz has spread—the only item in American 
musical composition which has 
even attracted the slightest at- 
tention in Europe. The reason 
for that is simple enough—it is 
the only original idea we have 
produced. Europe had no in- 
terest in what was merely imita- 
tion of its own achievements 
(and usually poor imitation, at 
that). Jazz, an original inven- 
tion, was sponsored immediately. 

And this brings me to plans 
for my orchestra this winter— 
our so-called ‘Revolutionary 
Concerts”. These concerts will 
have a real educational value— 
although the word “‘educational” 
is not intended menacingly. For 
one thing, they will show the 
very latest developments in jazz, 
and, in the second place, they 
will provide a stepping stone to 
Parnassus forthe average Babbitt. 

“Come to the Philharmonic 
with me tonight, dear,” says Mrs. 

(Continued on page 98 ) 
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caricature 


LILLIAN GISH 
The pencil falters, the artist 
swoons, when asked again to 
the Gish visage. 


Our sweetest star is here con- 
templated in a wistful mood 


WILLIAM S. HART 


The oid film-goer’s pastime of 
trying to decide which had the 
sternest face, Bill Hart or 
his horse, is now changed to 
guessing if the face is a face 


MARION DAVIES 


Happy, happy movie fans, 
all mixed up in a rich welter 
of romance now that the Grau- 
stark legends have been re- 
vived! She is the new Beverly 


ADOLPHE MENJOU 


A little twilight sadness here 
obscures the sparkling Menjou, 
but villains, anyway, look best 
at twilight. He will scintil- 
late anew in The Ace of Cads 


CONSTANCE TALMADGE 
Tust like the Elsie books 
Graustark heroines go on for- 
ver. She is the third gen- 
eration in East of the Setting 
Sun, anothe: Graustark story 


Some Moving Caricatures of 


Moving Picture Personages 


Drawings by HENRY MAJOR, a Hungarian 


Artist Lately 


MARIE PREVOST 


The star of Bobbed Hair casts 
a luminous eye back to the 
days when riding the crest of 
the wave had something to 
do with riding a surfboard 


Returned 


from Hollywood 


BESSIE LOVE 


The Bessie Love Charleston, 
next to hammer murders, is 
the popular topic of the day. It 
will be seen in the movies 
in The Song and Dance Man 


W. C. FIELDS 


Here is 
comedian, 


the newest ‘cinema 


looking 


abashed 


aboutsomething. Following his 
success in Poppy, he will again 


appear with Carol 
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Dempster 
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VANITY FAIR 


An Estimate of Anton Tchekhov 


How the Russian Playwright Evokes “Atmosphere” for His Dramatic “Effects” 


RAVELLERS returned from Russia tell 

me that at the Tchekhov Theatre there 

they no longer play Tchekhov. His peo- 
ple have become obsolete, unrecognizable. Mean- 
while, outside Russia, his vogue is gradually 
increasing. A prophet is not without honour, 
save in his own country. Moreover, Tchekhov’s 
people are not obsolete for us Occidentals, be- 
cause for us they never existed, never existed, 
that is, as real, concrete people. Nor are they 
unrecognizable. Far from that, we recognize 
them more plainly every day, recognize their 
mood and views as ours, their thwarted loves 
and ineffectual hates as ours, their snatches 
of happiness and their prevailing unhappi- 
ness as ours. It is the old story, mutato nomine 
de te fabula narratur, And it is just because 
Tchekhov’s “ fable” is never fabulous, be- 
cause under a superficial gloss of personages 
unlike ourselves and (since Tzarist Russia 
turned Soviet) unlike anything on earth 
he reveals feelings and ideas permanently 
true to human nature, that we recognize 
ourselves in his plays. 


UT to recognize we must be willing ta 

cGoperate. A preliminary task is req- 
uisite, which not everybody is disposed to 
undertake. We have, first, to unlearn much 
that we have learned in the old theatre, the 
Aristotelian notion, for instance, that drama 
is quintessentially the “imitation of an 
action”, and that other notion erroneously 
attributed to the same Stagirite, but really 
(as my learned friend, Mr. Spingarn, knows) 
no other than the Renaissance, the notion of 
“unity” in action. Hippolytas, vowed to per- 
petual celibacy, rejects the advances of his 
enamoured stepmother, Phaedra, who, after 
“compromising” him in the eyes of his 
father, Theseus, miserably dics. Banished 


By A. B. WALKLEY 


over deeds. It means that what people are 
feeling is of more interest to us than what they 
are doing. And when these moods, these feel- 
ings, are common to the various people of the 
play, in varying degrees, you get a dominant 
mood, you get an “atmosphere”. In The Sea- 
Gull you have an atmosphere of thwarted de- 
sires and frustrated aspirations. They are all 
love-lorn and all love the wrong person. Med- 
videnko is in love with Masha, who marries 
him to forget her hopeless love for Constantine, 














by the enraged Theseus, Hippolytas is de- 
voured by a sea-monster. Othello, a Moor, 
marries a white woman, Desdemona, 
daughter of a Venetian senator, whom the 
treacherous Iago artfully represents as un- 
faithful. The jealous Othello smothers her 
and cuts his own throat. The hypocritical 
Tartuffe dominates the houschold of the 
credulous Orgon until he makes love to 
Elmire, Orgon’s wife, while her husband 
is hidden under the table. The exposed Tar- 
tuffe is finally hailed off to prison for general 
misdemeanours. Aubrey Tanqueray marries a 
lady with a “past”, Paula, who, after a period 
of intolerable boredom, finds that Captain 
Ardale, sweetheart to Aubrey’s daughter Ellean, 
is one of her azciens, and commits suicide. All 
these people are engaged in doing or suffering 
things. They are engaged in a common 
“action”; the dramatist tells you their “story”. 
Well, we must not expect this sort of 
thing from Anton Tchekhor. He aims not at 
“action” but at “atmosphere”. I know that 
“atmosphere” has become a cant-word, handy 
when one doesn’t know what else to say. But 
it has a meaning, and a very definite meaning 
with Tchekhov. It means the prevalence of 
moods, “‘soul-states” as the French call them, 





RA AWWA’ 


ANTON TCHEKHOV 


When he died, in 1904, at the age of forty- 
four, Tchekhov had completed the writing 
of 150 short stories, several plays and a 
novel. His works had an enormous popu- 
larity in his homeland, Russia, and, also 
in other countries. Critics regard Tchekhov 
as a literary figure equal to Turgenev 


who loves Nina, who thinks she loves him until 
she discovers that she loves Trigérin, who is in 
love with love but still more with the art of 
literary composition and, after using Nina’s 
love as material for a “short story”, abandons 
her. Then there is the mature Paulina in love 
with the elderly Dom, who after being a 
universal lover, the darling of the ladies, has 
now déte/é and contents himself with a phil- 
osophic appreciation of the world at cross-pur- 
poses in love. The atmosphere, you sce, is 
distinctly amoristic. Yet love is never, as in the 
old theatre, catastrophic. If Constantine shoots 
himself it is not so much for disappointed love 
as for general disgust with life. If Nina is heart- 
broken by Trigorin’s desertion, she recovers to 
go on the stage and to harden herself into a 
competent actress. It is for the frustration, not 
the love, that our interest is solicited. The 
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cynic’s definition of life as“justone damn thing 
after another” is consistently illustrated. It is, 
indeed, the burden of all Tchekhov’s plays. 
Take, again, the most famous of them all, 
The Cherry Orchard. There you have an at- 
mosphere of “drift”. Inertia, a kind of paral- 
ysis of the will, is the general complaint. The 
old family estate is going to the hammer, but 
they are helpless to stop the course of events. 
Not merely are they without will-power, but 
they seem to lack the faculty of concentrating 
attention. They are happy-go-lucky people. 
When the news is brought to Madame 
Ranevsky of the sale of her estate, it is at 
an improvised dance. Everybody’s attention 
wanders, Someone twangs a guitar. The 
German governess “longs to talk and has no 
ene to talk to”, so she talks to herself, and 
wanders about—“‘who I am, or why I exist, 
is a mystery.” Ephikhodov doesn’t know 
whether he wants to live or to shoot himself. 
“But in order to be ready for all con- 
tingencies, | always carry a revolver in my 
pocket.” Gayef munches candy and plays 
imaginary strokes at billiards. Or else he 
yawns. So does Yasha. And so, you might 
suppose, do we all. But not for a moment! 
The general listlessness only emphasizes the 
sense of human futility; we are too absorbed 
in the relentless veracity of the scene, too 
oppressed in spirit, to be bored. Bores pre- 
sented with art do not bore us. Why else 
are we, not bored, but delighted, with Jane 
Austen’s Miss Bates? Such is the magic trans- 
valuation effected by art! 


NOTHER memory of the old theatre 
we have to dismiss from our minds is 
the habit of considering the characters as 
participants in an action. Tchekhov’s con- 
tribute, more or less unconstantly, to the 
prevailing atmosphere, but anything like 
“team work”, concerted action, is unknown 
to them. The very dialogue is without give- 
and-take. Each personage seems to live a 
part, lost in his own dreams. When he opens 
his mouth, it is to talk about himself—and 
nobody listens. The dialogue, in short, is a 
mosaic of soliloquies. Sometimes their 
monologues merely depict the egoism of 
the speaker; as when Madame Arcadina, the 
stage-queen in The Sea-Gull, expatiates on her 
triumph at Kharkov and the students’ showers 
of bouquets, or when Kosykl, the card bore in 
Ivénov, buttonholes everybody about the grand 
slam that failed until, refused a hearing, he 
exclaims in disgust “Good God! there’s not 
a soul to talk to anywhere. One might as well 
be in Australia; no solidarity; no common in- 
terests; each lives his own life.......” 

But there are precious moments when the 
monologue opens up vistas far beyond the 
speaker or lays bare the inmost fibres of his 
being, so that one is suddenly brought up 
against life’s stark reality. Here is a bit of 
self revelation of Trigérin which for sheer truth 
as a picture of literary temperament is a 
marvel :— 


(Continued on page 114) 
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STEICHEN 


Maintaining the Shakespearean Tradition—W alter Hampden 


With Ethel Barrymore as Portia, He Will Soon Enact Shylock in “The Merchant of Venice” 





From Cake-Walk to Spiritual 


How Negro Music, Popular in Sundry Forms, Has Regained at Last Its Original Manner 


URING a quarter of a century Negro 

music has shed several gaudy skins ot 

cake-walks, “‘coon-shouts”, lullabies and 
“blues”, and stands forth now in that respected 
state of nudity whercin it was born, the Negro 
spiritual. Nothing, I think, has so confirmed 
its rights to this new chastity and independence 
as Rosamund Johnson’s magnificent collection 
of his people’s songs, recently published by the 
Viking Press. Here is a quite complete, sub- 
limely simple sct of those hymns and gles, 
the sources of whatever has aspired to be called 
American music. 

Then, too, behind this book there is the in- 
dividual history of Rosamund Johnson himself, 
and of his brother, James Weldon Johnson, 
who has supplied it with a masterly annotative 
preface. When you put the name of the late 
Bob Cole with these brothers’, you will recall 
a partnership which furnished America with 
the most popular and likable songs it sang, 
hummed, whistled and hurdy-gurdied during 
the earliest days of the Ninetcen-hundreds. 
Cole and Johnson .. . name a pair or trio, white 
or black, Viennese or Alabaman, who wrote so 
nany famous tunes and lyrics since the Savoy 
days. They it was, truly, who taught the world 
to love the Negro melodies before the world 
ever troubled to make an art of them. 


N those grim days of “classic song recitals’, 
Bex programs were invariable patterns of 
groups of Italian arias and German /ieder, with 
only an occasional American composition tagged 
on for a timid encore, the inclusion of a single 
Negro spiritual would have amounted to in- 
decency and Truc cnough, Negro 
melodics were being furnished—but Negro 
melodies stuffed into the picturesque, unreason- 
ably more polite disguise of Indian songs. 
Authentic Indian tunes being what little they 
are—a rough, monotonous descent of the scale 
—this musical miscegenation was a fond de- 
vice; and it came to be most convenient to 
rhapsodize the love of Hiawatha or the bliss of 
the sky blue waters in terms which had been 
frankly enough filched from the cotton-fields, 
camp-meetings and tribal melancholy of a 
wholly other race. It was worse than a dis- 
crepancy—but it seas “‘nice”’. 

A celebrated Bohemian composer might pay 
his compliments to the New World with a 
symphony employing a noble but somewhat 
saccharine Negro theme; but it would be a cool 
number of years before any American would 
follow him and dare do likewise. Harry Bui- 
leigh might begin his gallant arrangements of 
spirituals, but a decade would go by before they 
would cross the colour line into honoured use 
on programs. In the meanwhile, whatever was 
honest, lovely, whimsical, moving, in the music 
of the Negro had to do commoner service in 
vaudeville and musical comedies. And of 
all such music, there was a time when Cole and 
Johnson were writing nine-tenths of the best. 

If you catch in this history any note of 
apology for the sort of songs they wrote then, 
I am doing both them and you a great wrong. 
For, unless you are still in your teens, you will 


insult. 


By GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


recall the Cole and Johnson folios as full of 
unforgettable words and music. They were 
a fortunate and busy partnership, and hit upon 
hit of theirs swept the country and hailed their 
names anew from 1901 to 1906. 

I have in front of me only one of several 
volumes of their collected works. ‘That one 
contains—I am taking them almost at random 
—such favorites as these: Under the Bamboo 
Tree, My Castle on the Nile, Mamma’s Little 
Punkin Colored Coon, The Maiden With the 
Dreamy Eyes, Come Out Dinah on the Green, 
Oh, Didwt He Ramble, Congo Love Song, 
The Countess of Alagazam, Lindy, Nobody’s 
Lookin’ but de Oxl and de Moon, Aiwt Dat 
Scanious, | Don? Want to be No Actor Man 
No Mo’, Ou Lalaceana’s Shore, Chicken, and 
Gimmee de Leavin’s. 








estes that every song in this list, and 
every song in about twenty such lists of 
their compositions as could as readily be strung 
off, was Consider how 
many of them, too, you remember immediately 
through this mere cataloguing. I doubt 
whether, if I gave you a similar catalogue of 
the works of even Victor Herbert, you would 
be able to do as well. They were famous with 
everybody, these Cole and Johnson songs. 
Indeed, I think they wrote in Under the 
Bamboo Tree, one of the best popular songs 
which has ever been written. More knowing 
musicians than myself have granted it proofs 
of genius, a melodic compactness, inevitability 
I re- 


a world-wide success. 


and brightness from beginning to end. 
member that, the summer before she died, 
Maud Powell was making some violin trans- 
scriptions of a group of celebrated American 
songs, and that when she came to Under the 
Bamboo Tree she played it again and agaia, 
chuckling, entranced, cach time more in love 
with the simple delight of it. 

Yet, if it is a secret, Mr. Johnson himself 
is always gleeful to betray the fact that his 
music for Under the Bamboo Tree is directly 
descended from the spiritual, Nobody Kunoces 
the Trouble Pee Seen. And, for that matter, 
every second or third Negro ditty composed 
by him or his imitators has gone on betraying 
precisely the same inheritance from Nodody 
Knoces or some cousinly spiritual. Only a few 
wecks ago, in the midst of an elaborate musical 
comedy called Dearest Enemy, the handsome 
British officer and the Revolutionary maid at- 
tuned their passion to a duct which made the 
same thematic acknowledgments to the same 
saintly, sorrowful old tune, Nobody Kuoz's 
but Jesus. \t has certainly had its uses—and 
misuses. 

Mr. Johnson has an amusing tale of the 
beginnings of Under the Bamboo Tree. The 
publishers had accepted it long before, but 
there was no persuading them to print it. They 
had all the usual objections to it. It was 
childish, elementary, repetitious. Its chorus 
merely said one word of dialect six times over: 
“If you lak-a-me lak I Jak-a-you, and we lak- 
a-both the same, I Jak-a-say, this very day, I 


lak-a-change your name”, etc. At any rate 


behind scenes of Sal/ly in Our Alley. 
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they lost the manuscript in the depths of the 
office safe and proceeded to forget the loss, 

But many months thereafter, two young 
vaudevillians by the names of Cole and John- 
son were invited over after hours to entertain 
an informal stage party which was being given 
They 
were doing their Congo Love Song when they 
noticed a hearty, capacious person by the name 
of Marie Cahill at their elbows. 





“Why don’t you boys write something jus J 


for me?” 

Bob Cole had a hair-trigger brain. “Why, 
that’s awfully funny, Miss Cahill, here’s a 
little song we wrote just last night.” And, 
with a scared look at Johnson, he began ty 
grope for the long forgotten Under the Bam- 
boo Tree. 


1S AR RRR OD AT 


The course of true song-writing was bound | 


to run rough, nevertheless. 
the piece. 


Miss Cahill loved | 
The composer of the rest of the} 


music of Sa//y in Our Alley decidedly did not. 


Miss Cahill said she’d sing it or quit. Others 
said she would do neither. She sang it. Night 
after night she sang it. 


And night after night | 





it ripped the rest of Sa//y in Our Alley asunder. } 
Also, night after night, the impromptu and] 
somewhat sketchy parts with which the or-| 
chestra had been supplied for its accompani- jf 
ment had to be gathered up and locked safely | 


away. For there was bitterness about. 
EENTER the publishers. The dear old 
things heard of the suddenly triumphant 
song entitled Under the Bamboo Tree, and man- 
aged to remember that the only extant piano 
score of it was supposed to be deep in tha 
office safe. But find it again they could not. 


of 


Vaudeville had taken Messrs. Cole and Johnson § 
They wrote to Messrs. Cole | 


out to Colorado. 
and Johnson, they telegraphed them, they sup- 


SAAT PME TE 5 


: 


2 





plicated feverishly for another copy of that} 


manuscript. Finally, they sent an expert dip- 
lomat and musician all the way across the 
land, collared Mr. Johnson in his Denver 
dressing-room, and two wecks thereafter the 


parlor version of Under the Bamboo Tree was | 


on every piano rack in every brownstone front 


from young Flatbush to the adolescent Bronx. } 
Marie Cahill was not the only performer} 
who added to her own renown by riding the } 


Cole and Johnson wave. 
little Frenchwoman by the name of Anna 


An exotic looking | 


Held was quite unknown here until, in a Mr. § 
Ziegfeld’s production of The Little Duchess, | 


she lisped the coaxing strophes of The Maiden } 
Nary a song cover | 


with the Dreamy Eyes. 
in those days but did not lithograph a portrait 
of the actor or actress who featured it. May 
Irwin, Lillian Russell, Irene Franklin, Christie 
Macdonald, Walker of Williams and Walker, 
George Primrose, Peter F. Dailey, Lew Dock- 


stader and Fay Templeton snatched at the | 


privilege of introducing the newest Cole and 
Johnson product, and of having their por- 
traits affixed in testimonial thereof. 


In minstrel shows, in such musical ex- | 


travaganzas as Nancy Brown, The Sleeping 
(Continued on page 105) 
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THE FULL BACK 


Above, if you have the bad 
taste to look, you will ob- 
serve the disturbing flapper, 
whose motto is “Back to 
Nature’. Her present part- 
ner, in search for a proper 
place to park his hand, 
gives an imitation of a 
herper harping on his harpy 





THE FADE AWAY 


No, readers, this is not what vou 
think. The young lady, the better 
half of whom is protruding from 
the taxi, has not been over-indulging 
in pre-war privileges. She is one of 
those devastating persons who is sub- 
ject to fainting spells and is for- 
ever passing out on her poor escort 


THE TENNIS FIEND 


She leaps, she breathes, she hath her 
being—and he who would win her 
must return stroke for stroke, chop 
for chop, and twist for twist. The 
double-edged flaming sword of the 
angel who protects maidens fs a 
charred poker when compared with 
the mean tennis-racauet of this lady 


A Complete Set of Flappers 


Types Without Which No Party Is Complete 


Drawings by FISH 























THE CUT UP 


Annabelle is one of those little devils who 
starts out to be the Life of the Party and 
is almost the death of it. After the fourth 
Bronx, she breaks into a Charleston which 
lasts, with intermissions for refreshments, 
until she is laid on her side in a dark 
room, usually in her hostess’s bedroom. 
She has a dreadful time trying to explain 
it all to The Man Who Thinks Her Sacred 








THE COLLECTOR 
Pearls and diamonds, dia- 
monds and pearls, he loves 
me, he loves me not. Heav- 
en help the wight who 
is fastened to a flapper like 
Gertrude, the gimme girl. 
Everything she sees. she 
wants, especially if it is ex- 
pensive, gems particularly 


THE GO-GETTER 


Dorothy is too strong a character 
to ask for anything. Hers is always 
the final cocktail, the ultimate cig- 
arette and the last word, leaving her 
boy friend drinkless, smokeless and 
speechless. Scientists say this type 
is a cross between a standard vam- 
pire and a standard vacuum cleaner 
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The Landscape 


Another Striking Proot That “Men Have Died Ere 


i HE young painter, who 
had decided that there 
was nothing for him 
to do but dic, had the 
banal impulse, at once 
spontaneous and liter- 
ary, to few 
lines before his death. 
He took a large sheet 
of writing paper and a pencil. Then, with the 
pencil poised on the page, he changed his mind 





write a 


and put the pencil down. 

“What could I possibly write? And 
whom! The janitress knows that I live alone, 
that I have no family; and she also knows that 
I have been deserted and betrayed by the 
woman I loved. Jet her have the pleasure of 
telling the story of my insignificant death, first 
to the police and then twenty times over to her 
neighbors. And as for my paintings, Ict them 
be sold. I would burn them myself, but for 
the trouble. And, besides the smell of burning 
oil and hemp—in this lovely weather! I don’t 
want my last earthly act to be nauseous and 
disgusting.” 

Nevertheless he hesitated—tormented by a 
childish agitation, by a kind of vanity, and, 
also by aa impulse toward candor, the neces- 
sity of leaving behind him some sign of his 
existence, of noting the hour of his passing— 
the need, in short, of telling the story of his 
wretched life and of his betrayal at the hands 
of Jove. Again he seized the pencil—and again 
he laid it down. 

“But they will think that I was looking for 
pity after my death! Let me die, then, with- 
out phrases. Is it so hard merely to die and say 
nothing? 


to 





FE took his revolver, loaded it, and sat 

down in his great armchair, reaching 
instinctively with his right hand for the sup- 
port of the padded arm. Facing him, on the 
easel, a blank canvas reflected the soft yellow 
light of an afternoon in early spring. He put 
the revolver on the bench beside him and rose 
impulsively as a new and startling thought took 
complete possession of him. 

“Yes that, at least, 1 can do. I really ought to 
do it, in fact. I can imagine a landscape which 
would be like my life, which might, perhaps, 
explain to anyone who cares to know why I am 
going to die.’ 

He began to paint rapidly, in large free 
strokes that were not habitual with him. He 
could scarcely bring himself to stop long 
enough to contemplate that inner vision which 
served him as a model of the landscape that 
had been composed by his youthful and stormy 
grief and which was partly in clear outline, 
partly blown over by clouds that passed only 
to yield to the picture their dazzling whiteness 
and their somewhat conventional symbolism of 
life’s duress. 

He painted a marshy plain, a kind of swampy 
desert, on which isolated tufts of greenish black 
reeds dipped their heads in pools of leaden- 


hued water. From the immediate foreground, 


, 


Bye COLETTE 


where a few curled-up leaves floated like little 
boats, to the far horizon, which was shut in by 
a rigid bar of cirrus clouds, there was nothing 
but this reedy marsh, stark desolation, swept by 
shadows of low clouds, that were driving before 
the wind in level lines... 

In the foreground, a solitary naked tree 
bent before the storm like a streamer of sea- 
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TO A GIRL WITH POLICE-DOG 
EYES 


By Georce S$. CHAPPELL 


| HALL I forget the day, sweet child, 

| When first into your eyes I gazed 

| And noticing their aspect wild 

| Drew back, distrustful and amazed, 

| And, searching for the fitting word 

| -To tell their look and my surprise, 

| Isaw,... I know it sounds absurd... 
That you, dear, had police-dog eyes? 


| Il 


Shall I forget how icy-cold 

They looked at me with air aloof 

That told me, if I were too bold, 

That you would probably say “Woof!” 
Or, maybe, as police-dogs do, 

Would bite the hand that strove to pet, 
While I, with rabies coursing through 

| My veins, would seek the nearest vet? 


Ill 


You did not bark nor growl nor bite 
Nor act, in any way, the brute, 

Yet madness overwhelmed me quite; 
No muzzle could have made me mute. 
I loved you, and with brain a-whirl, 
I raved, as only lovers can 

Alas, you are a one-man girl 

And I, worse luck, am not the man! 











VANITY FAIR 


This, But Not for Love” 


weed in the tide. The slender trunk, which had 
been broken off but which was still living, 
showed the splintered white cortex where the 
bark was torn away. 

At last the flying hand of the artist stopped; 
his extended arm dropped to his side. A fever- 
ish fatigue softened the poignancy of this last 
hour of life. 

“Well that’s done,” said the artist. “My 
painting, my portrait I might call it, resembles 
me. I am really quite well satisfied with it, 
There is nothing further to detain me now; so 
I can die.” 


HE rectangle of sky outside the window 


changed from a yellow to a rose announc- | 
ing a long spring twilight. Suddenly, very near | 


at hand, the young fresh voice of a girl sent 
through the open window the first notes of a 





h 


song so poignant, so vibrant, so full of a strange | 


vitality, that the painter, stopping midway ina 
sigh, looked toward the window as if he ex- 
pected to see the richly coloured tones material- 
ize in a flying shower of silver and copper balls, 
of variegated flowers, and of ripe and mellow 
fruits. 

With the revolver still in his hand, he leaned 
out into the court. He could not see the young 
mouth that had sent him such a glorious fare- 
well in the hour of his death; but at the other 
side of the court, in a dingy little apartment, a 


a ped ARN 8th A A TST ME IA AO! EIS 


blonde knot of hair, piled on the nape of a | 
youthful neck, shone like a heap of yellow | 


corn in a dark granary. 

The painter went back to his canvas, sat down 
in the arm chair in front of it, and, leaning 
forward on his right elbow, surveyed his work. 
In unison with a high note from the singing 
voice, a note that was sustained for a long time, 
a slender glass standing near him vibrated per- 
ceptibly. 

“There’s something lacking in that picture,” 
he thought—‘‘an accent, an interpretive touch, 
a detail that would be like the humble legend 


to the picture.” 


NCE more he put his revolver down and 

began to paint in, on his canvas, first the 
broken branch of a tree and then, on the branch, 
a grey bird, a singing bird, its little body swol- 
len with melody, its head tilted up to the low- 
ering sky. 

The artist in him delighted in the lustrous 
plumage of the bird, in the black pearl that 
was its eye. 

The soft spring day ebbed on towards dusk 
and still the young man, enamoured of death, 
stood before his canvas. 

When evening came and a serving maid came 
up, bearing a tray of food, she saw the young 
man standing in front of his easel, a forgotten 
pistol lying on the bench beside him. He had 
finished painting the bird but he was using the 
last lilac rays of daylight to elaborate a flower, 
growing at the foot of the leafless tree, a 
flower just bursting from the bud, and lifting 
above the swamp the petals of its lovely, if 
slightly obstinate, face. 


TRE 
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John Sargent’s Portrait of Mrs. }. Montgomery Sears 


A Canvas Heretofore Unreproduced; Soon to be Seen at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in the Memorial Exhibition of Sargent’s Work. Painted in London, in 1898 
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In a Turkish Bath 


A Budapest Confectioner, Deceived by His Wite, Finds 


HE coniectioner stood naked in front 
of me. 
“Put something on,” I said. 

He looked around and threw a large white 
sheet over his shoulders. We could hardly 
hear each other’s voices in the large echoing 
hall of the Turkish bath. Water was run- 
ning and rushing everywhere. It was a refresh- 
ing and exhilarating sight. The sturdy bath 
attendants embraced, washed, douched and beat 
naked bodies amidst jets of 
water and white sheets. ‘TRET- 

Everywhere, I looked, : ‘ 
sheets, naked shoulders, mus- 
cular arms, four or five ghost- 
ly figures wrapped in sheets 
wending their way towards 
the dressing compartments; 
my friend, a schoolmaster, 
completely naked except for 
his eye-glasses, was paddling 
about in the ice cold foot- 
bath, the while his finely-cut 





nose was pointed skyward, so 
that his long beard stuck 
straight out instead of hang- 
ing down. 

“Come,” said the confec- 
tioner, “this is no place to 
talk.” 

We went into what was 
known as the pack room. I| 
wrapped myself up in a sheet 
and spread one on the bench. 

“The scientific name,” said 
the confectioner, “of my con- 
dition is traumatic psycho- 
neurosis.” 

He bowed slightly while 
taking his seat, as if he were introducing him- 
self. 

“The pleasure is mine,” I said, relieving the 
humour of the situation. 

“Trauma,” he explained, “is a wound which 
life inflicts. Psycho-pathology or something 
like that is the soul. Neurosis is a disorder of 
the nerves... ” 

“Are you from Pest?” 

“No, I am from Buda. I own a confec- 
tionery store there. Well, Pll begin my 
My wife died, and I was left with 
five children. What can one do? I mar- 
ried again. I won’t tell you what my wife’s 
name was, as you are sure to know of the 
They are Pest people, too. You 


>>> 


story. 


family. 
know the town 
“Yes,” 
“Well, then, perhaps I'd better just relate 
the case to you. You as an author will 
One afternoon at three 


”» 


be interested in it. 
o’clock I came home from a Café— 

“Ah, your wife is young!” 

“Yes, but she was a widow. But what am 
I saying? She wasn’t a widow, she was di- 
vorced from her husband, an officer of high 
rank; he is in Sarajevo now. I really don’t 
know why I said she was a widow. She has 
fair hair, beautiful small eyes, not very large, 
but beautifully blue. She is not exactly stout, 


and rushing everywhere. 


By FERENC MOLNAR 


but one might say well-built. She is very neat 
and tidy and has a skin like milk and always 
wears a black velvet ribbon around her neck. 
People say she is a flirt, but I don’t believe it. 
She is a bit conspicuous, that’s true, but any 
well-dressed woman is conspicuous and talked 
about.” 

“Well you came home from the Café one 
afternoon! ” 

“Yes, I came home from the Café and saw 





LITHOGRAPH BY GEORGE BELLOWS 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S BATH 


“Everywhere, sheets, naked shoulders, muscular arms, ghostly figu-es 
wending their way towards the dressing compartments. 
It was refreshing and exhilarating to watch band on his account. But 
the sturdy and diligent bath attendants, mauling their customers about” 


a detective standing in the shop.” 

“What do you want!’ I said. 

“¢*\ summons,’ he said. 

‘‘For me?’ 

‘No, for your wife.’ 

** Show it to me.’ It was rea//y a summons. 
“ “What is it about?’ 

‘A subpoena to appear as a witness.’ 

‘“In what sort of a case.’ 

‘An automobile accident.’ 

‘An automobile accident? Where?’ 

“TI don’t know, you’d better ask at the police 
station.’ 

“All right,’ I said, as there was no sign of 
my wife at home, ‘I shall run over to the police 
station right away.’ 

“You know I almost died from heart failure. 
I ran to the police station. I asked about the 
summons and they told me, ‘First floor, door 
No. 14.’ 

“What about the summons that was sent 
to my wifef’ I asked. The officer looked in 
the complaint-book and murmured, ‘Oh yes, 
oh yes.’ Then, after a moment, he said, ‘At 
8 p. m. Wednesday, May 27th, two motors 
collided on the Fehervar Turnpike. Your wife 
is wanted as a witness.’ 

“ “My wife a witness’ Was she in one of the 
> Yes,’ he said, ‘the chauffeur was there 
alone in one car, and your wife was in che 


cars! 


Water running 


VANITY FAIR 


Solace in the Steam-Room 


other, with the owner, Dr. Henry Vadiasz, 8+ 
Elizabeth Street, Budapest. He is also sum- 
moned as a witness.’ 

“Now, I knew everything. 

“T thanked him and started to leave. ‘Where 
are you going?’ asked the officer. ‘That’s tic 
beokcase. The door is there. To the right.’ 
Did you ever hear of such a thing? I almos: 
walked into the bookcase instead of through 
the door.” 

“Well, that is a good joke.” 
I said to him, and laughed, 
with some constraint. 
pause is recessary at such 
junctures as these—a slight 
breathing spell, or else the 
confectioner might become 
tco excitcc and not continue 
with his story. ‘“That’s very 
funny. lato the bookcase’ 
Spiendid es. ee Well, and 
then?” 

“Vou Gan amapine’... . . 
I lingered in front of the 
police station as I felt unabie 
to move. This was the 
‘trauma’, the consulting phy- 
sician said—my not being able 
to move away. As to Vadasz, 
he was a lawyer with a good 
practice when his secend wice 
was still living with her first 
husband. I was told, when 
I married her—a jeweller told 
me—that my second wife wa: 
divorced from her first hus- 





Vadasz wouldn’t marry her 
because she had no money. 
I didn’t believe it, at that time, although | 
knew that Vadasz was a frequent visitor at 
their hcuse, and dined there every Sunday. 1 
never saw him, but that is of no consequence. 
I walked home and waited and waited. At 
half past five my wife came home. 

“*Juci,’ I said. ‘Juci, the police have a 
summons out for you.’ 

“Oh, yes,’ she said lightly, ‘about the ser- 
vant, you know the servant I dismissed.’ 

“**Juci, it’s not about a servant. It’s about a 
motor accident. You have to be a witnes:,’ and 
then I shouted, ‘At eight o’clock at night, on 
the Fehervar Turnpike, you were in a car with 
Dr. Vadasz. Dr. Vadasz, Dr. Vadasz,’ I said; 
that is, I screamed like one possessed, con fusing 
everything—‘you were sittingin his car. What 
were you doing at eight o’clock in the evening 
in a car on the main road!’ ” 

“Please,” said I, interrupting the confec- 
tioner, “‘put the sheet around you, you haven’i 
a stitch on.” 

“Pardon,” he said, lifting up the sheet which 
had fallen off during his gesticulations, and 
held it, majestically, like actors in Greek trae- 
edies, one shoulder bare, as he started speaking 
again. 

He went on. 

“What do vor think she said? —‘Vadasz was 
(Contisued on page 114) 
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THE “CAMEL” “SCRONCHING" 
Swaggering synthe- f ; An upstage, yet a 
sis—the “camel aa ‘ i Ae i » listen-to-reason in- 





dulgence, with space 
for the bosom anc 
other portions in- 
cluded in the fray 


walk” and a sug- 
gestion, highly sen- 
cuous, of some 
cream-glowing com- 
edienne cakewalk- 


A TWO-TIME BABY 
The “get-over” and_ the 
“Geché” step—starting slow- 
ly, languidly, then rising to 
a crescendo, ending wildly 















ing a “TOO BAD!” 

stone 0 e Congo “Gal, dothat thing!’ 
“Hey, hey!” 
“Charles! Charles 


ton!”’ 






THE STORY 
When, a season or two ago, a 
group of exuberant Negroes 
moved, with a new and curious 
thythm, from the chorus of 
Runnin’ Wild and_ set the 
rafters ringing with a golden 
frenzy, Bessie Love was playing 
dulcet maidens in motion pic- 
tures of the more anaemic kind, 
and knew no more about the 
Charleston than she did about 
pottery or basket-weaving. But 
out in Hollywood, as the vogue 
increased, they began to have 
Charleston contests, and sud- 
PHOTOGRAPHS denly, Bessie Love found that 
she could do a Charleston that 
was an epic. She will Charles- 
ton soon in the movie version 
of The Song and Dance Man 


SASHAYING 
Either skating daintily along 
or preparing to rip it up—at 
some crashing too-bad mama’s 
on the Harlem Strivers’ Row 


MISS LOVE 


Here, in one of her quieter 
moments, Miss Love contem- 
plates the pleasant delirium 
which can make a “scronch” 
in the notorious Charleston 


SY STEICHEN 


Bessie Love Has Brought Charleston to Hollywood 


One of Our Most Demure Screen Stars Emerges As a Charleston Dancer Par Excellence 
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The Murder of Captain White 


The Notorious Case in Salem—Daniel Webster Appearing tor the Prosecution 


ODAY, if a man commits a murder, and 

if he takes care to do it in an atrocious 

and notorious manner, and if, moreover, 
he is a person of wealth and prominence, there 
is a great rush of learned lawyers and scientists 
to explain things. He is a helpless victim of 
heredity, it seems, and should not be 
held responsible for anything; or he is 
at the mercy of his glands or his neuroses. 
He is far too interesting for us to lose by 
way of the gallows or the electric chair: 
he should be preserved alive so that the 
alienists may have a good time with his 
phantasies. 

Our great-grandfathers were crude. 
The murderer was explained by them in 
simple terms: “not having the fear of 
God before his eyes but being moved 
and seduced by the instigation of the 
Devil,”’ he proceeded to the commission 
of his crime. This Devil used to seem 
to me rather an undignified creature. 
As he presented himself to the witches 
of Scotland, and of Salem, there was in 
him more fun than harm,—a low comedy 
character impossible to take seriously. 
He became fixed in my mind as a per- 
sonage in red tights, like the one on the tins 
of potted ham. 

Reading, however, the speeches of some 
great criminal lawyers of today, and the testi- 
mony of the alienists, I get a new respect for 
the Devil of our fore-fathers. JI doubt if he 
can be any funnier than the modern explana- 
tions of evil will seem to the world in one 
hundred and fifty years. At least, he offers a 
convenient and fairly plausible formula in the 
discussion of the mystery of crime. 

As a stage-manager, he showed varying de- 
grees of care in his productions. He was re- 
sponsible for brutal slaughters, and for refined 
poisonings, for stupid assassinations, and for 
puzzles involving subtle problems of psy- 
chology. Ninety-five years ago he chose to 
‘set a perfect melodrama; to resurrect, in the 
year 1830, the apparatus of the older romance; 
to show that he could beat the old writers of 
the tale of terror, and at the same time antici- 
pate a favourite device of the modern detective 
story: the murdered millionaire alone in his 
house. 


HERE was hardly one omission of scene, 

of cast, or of stage property. There was 
the highly respectable and extremely horrified 
community of Salem; there was a dark con- 
spiracy, involving hired desperadoes and the 
black sheep of two good families; there was a 
white-haired and blameless old gentleman— 
a man of wealth—asleep in the moonlight in 
his bed-chamber; there were dirks and doub- 
loons; and there were lurking figures of men 
in “camblet” cloaks. 

There was even talk of a cave in the woods, 
where a gang of “harlots, gamblers and sharp- 
ers” used to gather. (What a romantic place 
was my native county of Essex fifty years 
before I was born!) One excitement fol- 





lowed another in that spring and summer of 
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1830. Convicts were brought ‘in chains’, 


to testify; there was a suicide and four capital 
trials. 
voice of America’s greatest orator resounded 
through the court-room; one of those groups 


Three juries sat in awe while the deep 


watch-dogs could not supply the demand; and 
the continuous sound of hammering indicated 
that house-holders were having extra bars and 
bolts put on their doors and windows. Captain 
White’s funeral was celebrated with impressive 





of twelve honest countrymen listened to the 
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CROWNINSHIELD KILLING CAPTAIN WHITE 


The pamphlets of 1830 were the fore-runners of yellow 
journalism. Especially curious are the many published in 
Salem and Boston about the White murder. That this pic- 
ture was really drawn according to the events is shown 
by the fact that the weapons used are correctly illustrated 





ceremony, because of the deep damnation of his 


taking off. Among the afflicted relatives 
was his nephew, the Hon. Stephen White, 
one of the principal heirs. Others present 
included some connections by marriage, 
one of whom was a young ship-master 
named Joseph J. Knapp Jr., whose wife 
was the grand-niece of the late Captain 
White. It was the young Mrs. Knapp 
whom Mrs. Beckford had been visiting 
in Wenham, the night of the murdcr. 
Mr. Knapp, a well-dressed gentleman of 
respectable and sorrowing demeanour, 
had watched for one night beside the 
dead body of his wife’s great-uncle; he 
now followed the hearse as one of the 
chief mourners. He had been on familiar 
terms with the old man, and was fre- 
quently at the house on Essex Street. 
To discover the wicked man who could 
have committed this unexplained mur- 


most celebrated speech ever delivered during 
a murder trial in this country. And ac the 
end, there were two dismal processions to the 
gallows; two executions of the sentence of 
death, and in public, before thousands of spec- 
tators. The feeling of shame which settled 
upon the town has not altogether lifted today: 
the murder of Captain White is still discussed 
in Salem and as a scandalous horror which is 
not dead, but very much alive. 


APTAIN Joseph White was a man over 
eighty, and accustomed to go to bed early. 
In his house—still standing on Essex Street 
there lived only himself (he was unmarried), 
his niece, Mrs. Beckford, who was also his 
housekeeper, and two servants, a man and a 
woman. On the night of April 6, 1830, Mrs. 
Beckford was visiting her daughter in Wen- 
ham. Early the next morning the man-servant 
found a parlour window open, and a plank 
resting on the sill so as to allow entrance and 
exit to the back-yard. He searched the house 
for traces of burglary, but discovered nothing 
amiss until he entered his master’s bedroom. 
Captain White was lying in a bed drenched 
with blood; he had been dead for hours. His 
death was caused by a heavy blow on the tem- 
ple, but he had also been stabbed thirteen 
times, and there was more than one knife wound 
which would have been enough, in itself, to 
cause death. There had been no robbery; 
plate in various rooms was untouched, and a 
“rouleau of doubloons” in an iron chest in 
the bed-chamber, were left undisturbed. 
The seemingly causeless and brutal murder 
of an inoffensive old man, in a fine house in 
the centre of the town, made a tremendous and 
painful impression upon the folk of Salem. 
The usual idea got about: that nobody’s lifc 
Business became brisk in sword-canes, 
dealers in 








was safe. 


dirks, cutlasses, and fire-arms; 


der, a public meeting was called, and 
twenty-seven citizens were chosen to form a 
Committee of Vigilance. These met every 
night, and doubtless found much to talk about. 
For nearly three weeks, however, their talk led 
nowhere ,at all. Then something happened 
which suggested that the world was being made 
unsafe for the family and connections of Cap- 
tain White. Joseph J. Knapp, Jr. and his 
younger brother, John Francis Knapp, appeared 
before the Committee, and told a stirring tale 
of an attack made upon them by night, near 
Wenham Pond, where the ice comes from. 
Three ruffians had held them up, as they drove 
home in a chaise, and Salem nearly had 
another tragedy. One of the rascals wore a 
sailor’s jacket, he had two black smudges on his 
face resembling whiskers, and he carried an 
ivory-handled dirk; another was very “tal] and 
square,” he had “stout whiskers,” apparently 
false. These and other corroborative details 
gave much artistic verisimilitude to the narra- 
tive. Except still further to alarm the Com- 
mittee—and possibly to give a fresh spurt to the 
sale of cutlasses and watch-dogs—the nocturnal 
adventure of the brothers Knapp did nothing 
to clear the original mystery. 

After another delay of some weeks, light be- 
gan to dawn from an unexpected quarter: a 
jail in New Bedford. A shop-lifter, there in 
confinement, expressed a desire to talk about the 
Salem crime; he was brought “in chains” and 
gave testimony before the Grand Jury. It re- 
sulted in the arrest of some former associates of 
his: a Richard Crowninshield, Jr., of Danvers, 
together with his brother, George. The shop- 
lifter averred that he had often heard Richard 
say that he intended to kill Captain White. 
Crowninshield, so writes a Salem author, had 
never been convicted of any offence, but was 
suspected of several “heinous robberies”. He 
“of dark and reserved deportment, 

(Continued on page 84) 
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ARE “SEX” MAGAZINES IMMORAL? 


Literally scores of magazines of this sort are published in America. 
The basis of most of them is the sex complication. 
like these “pollute” the mind? 
on “the rising generation’’? 
or should they openly flourish on the news-stands? 


Do periodicals 
Have they a “pernicious influence” 
Should they be excluded from the mails 
Read this ‘“‘true 


confession” of an ex-reformer, specially written for Vanity Fair 


‘“‘T Confess!”’ 


A Reformed Reformer’s Sensational Tribute to Our American “Sex’’ Magazines 


EADERS of Vanity Fair will recall 
that, only a few months ago, my name 
appeared on the front page of America’s 

leading dailies, in connection with a truly un- 
fortunate occurrence. My beloved spouse 
(who had shared for ten years, without so 
much as a murmur, the responsibilities and 
dangers attendant upon the career of a militant 
anti-vice crusader) suddenly, and for no appar- 
ent reason, eloped with a Chinese laundryman, 
Foo King by name, after emptying an auto- 
matic pistol in the general direction of my 
whereabouts. Despite the conspicuous position 
which I at that time occupied as a purity cru- 
sader in Boston, the matter would probably 
have escaped everybody’s notice—attempted 
assassination is so prevalent in America nowa- 
days—but for the fact that the last of Mrs. Rut- 
ter’s shots took disastrous effect on a pet Pekin- 
ese belonging to Miss Eleanora Sears, which was 
enjoying an airing nearly a quarter of a mile 
away, in the Boston Public Gardens. This 
terrible accident, besides creating a lively stir 
in fashionable and artistic circles, was directly 
responsible for my being discharged from the 
presidency of that foremost Puritan institution: 
the Society for the Contraception of Vice. 

Bitterly as I bewailed this totally unexpected 
blow to my career (I was in the midst of an 
epoch-making work, entitled: “Lewd Litera- 
ture—What Is It?” when the crash came) 
my agony at being summarily deprived of my 
wife was even greater. For, public opinion 
to the contrary, reformers are human beings. 
To have exercised the sacred prerogatives of a 
husband for an entire decade and suddenly to 
find oneself a bachelor of circumstance is, 
even to a reformer, painful. The popular 
cure—namely, to seek another mate—was 
naturally impossible to an individual of my re- 
fined and high-strung temperament. On the 
other hand, misfortune overtook me in the 
heyday of my, so to speak, natural resources. 
What should I do! 





*Mr. Rutter, now retired from public life, was formerly 
President of the Society for the Contraception of Vice. 
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By JOHN F. RUTTER* 


To this burning question my tortured soul 
responded, with a dark and ominous perti- 
nacity: “Suicide!” . Of course, I recoiled in 
horror from the thought of taking my own 
life. But, as time went on and my sense of 
loss materially increased, the idea of death 
assumed a positively pleasant aspect in my 
overwrought imagination. I began to realise 
that what was unpleasant was, not suicide, but 
the horrid possibility that it might be incom- 
plete—in other words, that I might hurt my- 
self very badly instead of merely killing myself. 
All I needed was a plan which, by eliminating 
any possibility of living, would render dying 
absolutely certain. Accordingly, 1 tossed my 
cherished work on lewd literature to the winds 
and considered how to secure my own demise. 


EING an almost fanatically thorough per- 
son, as well as a lover of intellectual 
exercise, it took me only eight weeks to solve 
the puzzle. I then sold all my worldly pos- 
sessions, including my magnificent Beacon Hill 
residence and my almost priceless collection of 
indecent, lewd, obscene and lascivious books, 
paintings, pamphlets, drawings, etchings and 
sculptures. With the proceeds, I purchased a 
piece of stout rope, a gallon of kerosene, a 
revolver, a box of safety matches and a ticket 
to a particularly secluded nook in an almost 
inaccessible portion of the Adirondacks, where 
I rented asmall bungalow for twenty-four hours. 
The porch of the exclusive and isolated 
dwelling which I had selected overhung a lake, 
above whose tranquil surface the eaves pro- 
jected, at a height of several yards. Without 
losing any time, I made one end of my rope 
fast to these eaves and arranged a running- 
noose at the other end, in such a way that when 
I stood erect on the railing of the porch, facing 
the lake, the noose hung level with my chin. 
Next, I thoroughly soaked myself from top 
to toe with the kerosene and placed my box of 
matches on the railing. Finally, I loaded and 
cocked my revolver and laid it beside the 
matches, ready for action. 


My miseries were about to cease. Thanks 
to the precautionary measures which I had 
adopted, death was absolutely sure. I merely 
had to mount the railing, adjust the noose 
around my neck, set fire to my clothes, shoot 
myself and leap into space. If the bullet 
missed my brain, no matter—I would be in- 
cinerated and hanged. If the kerosene failed 
to ignite, | would be hanged and shot. If the 
rope broke, 1 would be shot and incinerated. 
And even if everything went wrong—if the 
kerosene did not catch fire and the rope broke 
and the gun did not go off—lI had no cause 
for alarm, since I could not swim a stroke and 
would consequently meet death by drowning 
in the lake below. 

With what a sense of triumph did I climb 
on the railing in my_ kerosene-drenched 
clothes, pick up my matches and my revolver, 
adjust the running-noose around my neck and 
take my last look at the world! It was indeed 
a moment never to be forgotten. One of those 
magnificent Adirondack sunsets, you know the 
sort, drenched the heavens in splendor. 


HEARD a whippoorwill calling rhythmi- 

cally to its mate in the woods just behind 
the little bungalow. About my ears, eyes, nose, 
and, in fact, everything else, several million 
mosquitoes, ignoring the odour of the kero- 
sene, danced enthusiastically ’round about me. 
The whole scene was one of mingled exaltation 
and solemnity, which only the pen of a poet 
could possibly describe. 

In this lyric sélieu, 1 balanced myself pre- 
cariously on the railing, with my neck in the 
fatal noose, pointing the revolver at my head 
with one hand and with some difficulty strik- 
ing a match with the other. I had but one 
thought: my faithless wife, the former darling 
of my bosom, probably at that very instant 
enjoying the perfidious embraces of her villain- 
ovs Oriental paramour. “Come to me, death!” 
I exclaimed with all my soul—and touched the 
blazing match to my left trouser-leg. 

(Continued on page 92) 









FAY BAINTER 
When you arrive in Des Moines, 
the baggage master is only the 
first to tell you that Fay Bainter 
used to be leading woman of the 
very popular stock company there 


MARJORIE RAMBEAU 
Miss Rambeau was a _ seasoned 
veteran of the Klondike and 
Pacific Coast stock companies 
long before New York noisily 
discovered her ten seasons ago 


CHIDNOFF 


LAURETTE 
TAYLOR 
Miss Taylor’s pres- 
ent celebrated re- 
luctance to play 
anywhere outside 
New York derives 
chiefly from her 
feeling that, when 
she played stock in 
Seattle in her youth 
and then toured the 
land in 50-cent mel- 
odramas, she had 
earned a life release 
from the provinces 
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KATHARINE CORNELL 
The Dark Lady of the Green 
Hat, the favourite among the 
younger American actresses, was 
discovered by Detroit before 
Broadway ever heard of her 
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MARY NEWCOMB 
Also from the West 
comes this fair and prom- 
ising actress whose frep- 
utation has grown despite 
the plays she appears in 


WIDE WORLD 


WINIFRED LENIHAN 
Shaw’s first Saint Joan and now 
the Theater Guild School’s head- 
mistress, was, like Miss Cornell, 
a graduate of Bonstelle stock 


KATHERINE ALEXANDER 
This tall, young exponent of 
intensely modern girls has been 
in so many short-lived Broad- 
way plays that it is like the old 
“Next Week—East Lynne” days 


Is the Stock Company the Best 
Prep School of Acting? 


S INCE every actress on these pages is a graduate of that school, 
it would be quite natural to answer hastily in the affirmative. 
But watch out for the old “Post hoc non propter hoc” fallacy 
wherewith the logic teachers love to trip you up. It is true that 
most of our foremost players have served their terms in the 
novitiate of the stock companies, but it is meet to inquire whether 
they are good because of that training or in spite of it, meet to 
inquire, when any one points out that all these lovely ladies learned 
their business in the One-a-Week, how much they had to unlearn 
before they were equal to their greater occasions. A similar stenv'l 
is the legend that the best school for the novelist is the city room 
of a newspaper, but it would not be difficult to argue that the 
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JEANNE EAGLES 
This seasoned trouper may once 
have resented having to learn 
a new part every Monday, but 
now, in Rain, she must sigh oc- 
casionally for the good old days 
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WHITE 
LILLIAN FOSTER 
Though Miss Foster was 
one of the best known stock 
actresses in America, Broad- 
way had never heard of her 
until she played Conscience 
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BETH MERRILL 
As leading ‘‘Lady of the Eve- 
ning,’ Miss Merrill is one of 
the dozen young actresses Bel- 
asco recently threatened to star 


Whit: 
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HELEN MENKEN 
The year’s tour of Seventh 
Heaven after its two-season run 
in New York, must have taken 
Miss Menken to many towns 
in America not unfamiliar to her 
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repertorial treadmill destroys more novelists than it makes. Yet 
the would-be Tarkingtons make a bee-line from Commencement 
to the nearest city-editor because it is the only job on which the 
boy-of-letters can count. For the same reason, the young players go 
into the stock companies because they have no other place to go for 
the experience without which they cannot get past the office-boy in 
the Broadway manager’s office. In the stock companies they do, to be 
sure, get plenty of experience—experience with such hasty prepara- 
tion that it bears the same relation to a proper approach to a role 
that exam-week cramming does to true study. They get ex- 
perience with ordinary plays, overworked, incompetent directors 
and cheap, under-brained audiences. They discover knack for all 
the ready tricks which so many players offer as a substitute for 
acting. They come back to Broadway, glowing with confidence, 
their shyness gone, their aplomb immense, having acquired, in Mrs. 
Fiske’s immortal phrase, “the firm, firm touch on the wrong 
note.” Yet such is the tyranny of the long run, that the stock com- 
panies offer the young fo!k something they have to have—variety 





Miss Lord was once 


LENORE ULRIC 
The star of Kiki and the prospec- 
tive star of My Lulu Belle reached 
the Belasco stage by way of the 
chorus and the stock companies 
where she was in popular favor 


FLORENCE REED 
Whenever Robert Benchley re- 
views a Florence Reed perform- 
ance for Life, he weeps softly 
on his typewriter in memory of 
the days when she played stock 
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PAULINE LORD 





















leading woman in Mil- 
waukee, surrounded by 
such then unknown 
mummers as_ Lenore 
Ulric, Lowell Sherman 
and Ruth Chatterton. 
She had served many 
such seasons. before 
Arthur Hopkins de- 
tected the talent which 
has since glorified Anna 
Christie and They Knew 
What They Wanted 
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VANITY FAIR 


On Making Things Too Easy 


How Modern Inventions and Distractions May Assist in Inducing Mental Decay 


ISTORY shows us that the progress of 

most of the great, the fundamental 

human inventions is a progress from 
cumbrous and complex elaboration to elegant 
simplicity. Thus, the grammar of primitive 
languages is enormously and, as we now sce, 
unnecessarily complicated. Primitive picture 
writing is far more elaborate than alphabetic 
writing. Before the invention and perfection 
of Arabic numerals, no arithmetical problem 
could be done on paper—only with the me- 
chanical aid of an abacus. How, for example, 
would you set about multiplying MCMXXV 
by DLXXXVIII, or subtracting XXXIII 
from LV on paper? And what appalling 
mental efforts had to be made by algebraists 
before the invention of algebraical symbols! 
In words, even the simplest equation seems 
horribly difficult. Translated words, 
x? — y? = (x + y) (x — y) becomes 
something like this: One quantity multiplied 
by itself subtracted from another quantity mul- 
tiplicd by itself is equal to the sum of the two 
quantities multiplied by their difference. And 
this is still child’s play. In the early days of 
algebra, before the system of symbols was per- 
fected, it took an intelligent adult ten years to 
get beyond quadratics. 

We see, then, that in the fundamental human 
inventions—in those great dis- 
coveries which have made possible all human 
progress—the greatest advances have been in 
the nature of technical simplifications for the 
saving of time and energy. 
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intellectual 





NDEED, the principle is, perhaps, a little 

too obvious. In our enthusiasm for simpli- 
fying means, we are tending to make things 
too easy. The simplification of means has be- 
come an end in itself and the ends to which 
the means should have led are neglected. We 
are afraid of inflicting the pain of unravelling 
difficulties either on ourselves or on our chil- 
dren. The road has become wonderfully 
smooth; but the travellers, made flabby by the 
effortlessness of their journey, lack strength to 
push on towards remoter goals. 

The mind, like the body, is strengthened by 
judicious exercise. The powers of concentra- 
tion, of memory, of logical reasoning are all 
increased by practice. Use improves every nat- 
ural faculty. Thus, I have noticed, as a gen- 
eral rule, that on the continent the shopkeepers 
and post office officials require to do all their 
calculations, even the simplest, on paper. The 
English shopman, whose arithmetical faculties 
have been strengthened by incessant wrestling 
with the complexities of the English coinage, 
measures and weights, calculates, more rapidly 
and accurately, in his head. This is not an argu- 
ment in favour of acres, firkins, miles and far- 
things. It is probably more profitable for a 
nation to possess a standardized decimal system 
than a population of mental arithmeticians. I 
mention the fact in order to show how the con- 
tinual solution of difficulties strengthens the 
mind. For many, indeed, things are made so 
easy that their minds remain undeveloped. 

Some of these simplifications, especially in 
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the sphere of education, have been made delib- 
eratelv. Others have just happened, without 
our consciousiy wanting them to happen, and 
are the result of the application of scientific 
inventions to the affairs of life. 

Education has been, and is still being, de- 
liberately made easier in a variety of ways. 
Perhaps the most striking of recent develop- 
ments is the enormously enhanced use of pic- 
tures—a development made possible by the in- 
ventions of photography, process reproduction 
and the cinema. Now, pictures are of very 
great value in education. Written descriptions, 
particularly when badly written (which is, un- 
fortunately, the case in most educational text- 
books), are liable to evoke quite incorrect images 
in the mind of the reader. For the teaching 
of certain scientific subjects, certain aspects of 
history and geography, pictures are almost in- 
dispensable. They begin to be dangerous, how- 
ever, when too freely used as a substitute for 
reading and abstract reasoning. An excessive 
reliance on pictures renders people incapable of 
thinking in the void. ‘They can only realize 
ideas in terms of concrete images, not in terms 
of words and logic. It also makes it difficult 
for them to derive profitable information from 


books. 


NOTHER tendency in modern education 
is to substitute practice for logical theory. 
In geometry, for cxample, rigid intellectual 
proof is often abandoned in favour of measure- 
ment and aesthetic intuition. There is much 
to be said for so humanizing mathematics as to 
interest the young; but the whole educational 
value of mathematics is lost, as soon as the logi- 
cal strictness of proof is slurred over. Mathe- 
matics exist, educationally speaking, for the 
reasoning intellect. 

Similarly, the classics exist for the exercise 
of the memory and the powers of concentra- 
tion. The substance of Greek and Latin liter- 
ature can be assimilated in translations. If the 
originals are studied, it is simply for the sake of 
learning to concentrate and remember. The 
same results would be obtained by an intensive 
study of railway time tables. Classics are now 
neglected, because educationalists are chary of 
inflicting upon children the dreary and asinine 
labour of learning grammar, construing, com- 
posing in prose and verse. But it was, pre- 
cisely, in this dreary and asinine labour that 
the good of classical education consisted. 
These deliberate facilitations in the 
of education, coupled with the unintentional 
facilitations of life brought about by me- 
chanical inventions, are producing their ef- 
fects. Cheap editions of good books are fewer 
than they were; people who, in the past, 
would have bought books buy gramophones 
and jazz band records and go to the cinema. 
Luckily, however, there are certain subjects so 
dificult in themselves that the means of 
learning them can never be unduly simpli- 
fied. Engineering, medicine and law—to 
take three obvious examples—can never be 
made easy. 


But the really great simplifications of our 
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mental life have been brought about, not 
deliberately, but by accident, as the result of 
the commercial application of scientific in- 
ventions. It is not so much in the sphere of 
work as in that of amusement that the effects of 
these simplifications are most clearly seen, 
Labour is always distasteful to the labourer, 
whatever the methods employed. The handi- 
craftsman is supposed to be happier than the 
tender of a machine tool; but I doubt whether 
there is really so much difference between 
them as the disciples of William Morris would 
have us believe. Work is always work, a re- 
striction of personal liberty; it hardly matters 
what form it takes. But play, for the worker, 
is a more serious matter. He depends upon it 
for his physical and mental health. Modi- 
fications in the methods of play are of the 
greatest importance. 

It so happens that a number of the scientific 
discoveries of recent years have been suscep- 
tible of commercial application to the purposes 
of amusement. The camera, process reproduc- 
tion, the gramophone, the cinema, the wireless 
telephone are examples of scientific inventions 
which have modified, in the direction of sim- 
plicity, a number of different kinds of play. 


N the past, if a man wanted to make a por- 

trait or decorate his house, he had to draw or 
paint; to-day, he makes use of his Kodak 
or buys a coloured photograph. If, living at 
a distance from a great centre of population, he 
wanted to enjoy a dramatic performance, he 
had to organize the show himself, with his 
to-day he goes to the village picture 
theatre. If he wanted to listen to music, he 
had to sing or play some instrument; to-day 
he turns on the gramophone or the wireless. 
Art, music, drama have been made easy for 
him—so easy, indeed, that it has become quite 
unnecessary for the modern man to make any 
effort in order to indulge in these immemorial 
pastimes. The results of this excessive facili- 
tation are, first, an atrophy of the artistic, musi- 
cal and dramatic faculties of those who accept 
their amusements ready made; and, second, an 
increase of boredom. ‘There is nothing now- 
adays corresponding to the peasant art, the 
folk-songs, the traditional plays and mummings 
of the past. The talent which produced these 
things lics latent; ready-made standardized 
entertainment has effectively prevented it from 
expressing itself. But ready-made art can 
never be as completely satisfying to a man as 
the art he makes himself. The cinema, the 
gramophone, the wireless are distractions; but 
they do nothing to satisfy man’s desire for self- 
assertion and self-expression; they give him 
none of that happiness which comes from the 
consciousness of something personally accom- 
plished. On certain of the Pacific islands, 
where civilization has suddenly killed the prim- 
itive religions and the traditional arts, the 
natives, in spite of cinemas and gramophone:. 
are literally dying of boredom. Ours is a 
hardier race. But give us a few more read\- 
made distractions, and perhaps we too shall 
begin to do the same. 
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HENRY WAXMAN 


Puccini and Murger on the Screen—Lillian Gish as Mimi 


“Ta Bohéme’’, Based on the Most Popular of the Op 


eras, Has Been Filmed, with Tears Aplenty 








TAXI HUNTING 


Why chase the elusive caribou in the 
inconvenient wilds of Canada when 
there is rarer sport at our very doors 
namely taxi-trapping? The experienced 
hunter provides himseli with some form 
of human bait with which he distracts 
the taxi while he effects its capture 


AERATION 


Why go to the expense of a trip to St. 
Moritz when “Aeration,” the new indoor- 
outdoor sport gives you the same advan- 
tages by opening the windows? This sport 
is hard on the family, but fortunately they 
soon die off and the fresh-air addict can 
woo the Goddess Pneumonia undisturbed 


VANITY FAIR 





PEEP-BO 


Why freeze to death in an ice-boat when you can 
sit comfortably in a front row seat at the Metro- 
politan and play Peep-Bo with the performers? 


Your object 


in this game is to see what, if 


anything, is going on on the stage. The orchestra 
leader endeavors to thwart you. You are always it 


Winter Sports, Indoors and Out 
Popular Hibernal Pastimes Within Reach of All 











HIT-OR-MISS 


Fancy ice-skating 


is not nearly as much 


fun nor as difficult as ‘“‘Hit-or-Miss” which 


is played with a 
bun. If you hit 
time you score 


key, a keyhole and a 
the keyhole the first 
10. A miss counts 10 


against you. Three misses is a Grand Slam 


for the keyhole. 


Any number can play 


Drawings by HELEN E. HOKINSON 


TEA TASTING 
Why attempt the difficult art of ski- 
ing when even more delicacy in balanc- 
ing may be acquired by the Oolonger 
or Tea Taster—who manages simul- 
taneously a cup of tea, a plate of cakes, 
a cigarette and a gesture, but this is verv 
dangerous when attempted by a novice? 
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Sing Nonino! The Sports Of Winter 


A Protest Against the Growing Spirit of Professionalism in Our Week-Ends 


THINK that the American week-end 

should be regulated. It has become a grim 

business; the guest has got to be enter- 
tained if it kills him. Which is why I de- 
velop that old throat trouble whenever an in- 
vitation from the Wadsworth Swivels arrives 
in the mail. 

“George,” I said huskily over the telephone 
(George Furbish; friend of mine. Good 
chap, but he does put Lucky Strikes in a 
Benson and Hedges box) “are you going?” 

“Swivel’s?”? asked George. ‘“O, God, I 
suppose so, What do you think?” 

“What does the weather say!” I suggested; 
and I heard George mutter to himself: ‘*Wea- 
ther! Weather!” and there was a rustle of 
newspapers. “Hum...” 

Presently George replied, in the dull and 
measured tones of a business man who is read- 
ing aloud: “ ‘Fair and continued .. . cool 
today and . . . tomorrow strong . . . north- 
easterly winds highest temperature. ..°.. 
hmm! It seems to say clear,” he announced to 
me. 

“That sounds safe,” I ventured cautiously. 

“O, God, 1 suppose so,” sighed George. 

“And they do serve your breakfast in your 
room,” I added hopefully. 

“That’s something,” conceded George. 

“And I can trust his boot-legger,” 1 con- 
tinued, “and it’s too late in the year for those 
morning dips, and too early for polo, and as 
for hiking, Mr. Swivel has fallen arches—” 

“Sold,” said George. ‘Shall we make the 
ten-thirty?” 


T IS just about this time of year that Mr. 

and Mrs. Wadsworth Longfellow Swivel 
(invested heavily in American Can at fifty) 
throw open their little lodge at Placid for the 
week-end; and a merry party they make of it. 
Not that Mrs, Swivel’s parties ever actually go 
in for vice and depravity. When I say that an 
evening there is broad, it is only because I am 
looking at it stretching across the face of the 
cleck from eight to two-thirty. It is wild in 
the sense of a native wood-note. 

But if you are one of those who gather from 
this that a week-end at Liberty Hall has any 
place in it for a comfortable moment with last 
summer’s Literary Digest, or a quiet discussion 
of Dostoiévsky before the cobble-stone fire- 
place, you may as well Iet yourself down from 
the bath-room window on the cord of your 
dressing-gown and prowl away toward the rail- 
road tracks before the break of day; for you are 
likely to find out your mistake in almost no 
time at all. 

Dear Mrs. Swivel has the idea of a hostess 
down to a nicety. She has read that the secret 
of a good party is to keep things moving; and 
now that her guests have come all that distance 
to enjoy themselves, she, for one, is going to see 
that they do it. She prowls about the house all 
day long, like a panther; and not a chimney- 
corner escapes her. Just as you are congratu- 
lating yourself on the prospect of a quiet round 
of solitaire, she appears grimly with a snow- 
shoe in one hand and a woolen skating-cap in 


By COREY FORD 


the other. Then there are only two ways out; 
and the other would make such a nasty stir in 
the papers. 

On the face of it, things looked safe enough 
when we arrived. The ground was hard and 
bare, and the very suggestion of a snow-storm 
would have been Jaughed down as absurd. That 
evening found us all in a jovial and reckless 
mood. We were seated before the fireplace in 
coats and shawls, with gusts of wood-smoke in 
our eyes and icy drafts on the backs of our 
necks—Mrs. Swivel explained that the house 
was entirely heated by open fires, though there 
were those of us who doubted her statement— 
and George was taking the opportunity to 
Jament the fact that the absence of snow alone 
prevented him from exhibiting his skill on skis. 

“Used to do quite a bit of it at St. Moritz,” 
he was saying. “Carried off a couple of cups; 
amateur, of course .. .” 

“Mainly snow-shoeing, myself,” I continued, 
taking the cue. “Sure wish we could have had 
a chance to get back on one of those old snow- 
shoes again!” And I pointed sentimentally to 
a pair of tennis-rackets on the wall. 

“Rotten shame there’s no snow,” interrupted 
George hurriedly. “Like to have had a chance 
to get out a little. Well, you can’t have every- 
thing . . . a bit too much ginger-ale, Swivel 
old man, you might stick in a little more 
Scotch.” And we all shook our heads over the 
lack of snow; and presently wandered off for 
just one rubber of bridge (a rubber which 
stretched, as it happened, till after three-thirty) 
leaving the general impression about that we 
could have fairly mopped up with the Placid 
Tournament, or Canada, if we cared a snap 
about it. 





\HAT is why Mrs. Swivel was so delighted 

when we woke up the following morning 
to find the drifts half over the windows, and 
all the water in and around Liberty Hall frozen 
as solid as the Grand Central Terminal. 

Now, as far as Winter goes (and that is 
plenty far enough) I have always been able to 
take it or leave it alone. I don’t want to seem 
to take any mean blows at Mother Nature, but 
there are several things about Winter that I 
neyer could work up any enthusiasm over. One 
of them is the cold weather. 

Another has been dubbed “Winter Sports’. 
It is well to recall in this connection that they 
also call the Subway System a System, and the 
Telephone Service a Service. 

Winter Sports are perfectly all right in their 
way, so long as they don’t get in mine. I can 
stagger from one den of vice to another, and 
tear the commandments as wide open as the 
next; but somehow I just don’t take my fun out 
in the snow that way. If there is a Bob-Sled 
Party to be had, I can usually be found at home 
before the fire with a good book. Unfortu- 
nately this free-and-easy attitude toward winter 
sports, this take-it-or-leave-it spirit that I have 
in mind, has utterly failed to enter into Mrs. 
Swivel’s conception of a good time. 

Directly after breakfast there was the skiing 
to be got out of the way. This little game, as 


I gather it from the original diagrams drawn 
by Peter F. Ski, a Swiss inventor, depends, 
oddly enough, on the very same principles that 
put the Temperance Society on its feet—kcep 
to the straight and narrow path, and don’t 
spread yourself. 

“Nothing to it,’ Mrs. Swivel reassured us 
happily, “‘just strap the skis to your feet, and 
there! you are off down the hill like the wind, 
while the scenery rushes by now sideways, now 
at an angle.” She glowed with enthusiasm. 
“The thrill that comes once in a lifetime!” 

“Usually at the very end,” I muttered, sur- 
veying the hillside dubiously. 


T WAS a rather silent and forlorn little line 

that tagged single-file up the mountain- 
side. Not a few of us were mumbling to our- 
selves, and there was a sort of finality about the 
last hand-clasp that was not at all pleasant. I 
stood and watched the rest of the party take off 
down the slide one by one. George was the 
last to go. 

“By the way, George,” I called after him, 
“don’t forget that barbed-wire fence that we 
crossed on the way up.” I don’t believe he 
heard me. 

It occurred te me that I was left quite alone; 
and since it seemed rather a pity to take off with 
nobody watching me, I put the skis under my > 
arm and walked back down the path the way 
I had come. To my surprise I was the first to 
arrive at the foot of the slide. 

“Well, what’s been keeping you folks?” I 
called, as the little line presently appeared 
floundering down through the snow with their 
skis under their arms, “I didn’t see any of you 
as I passed.” 

No one spoke. 

“Been rather cold waiting here,” I said re- 
proachfully. 

There was a loaded silence. 

“The thrill that comes once in a lifetime,” 
I reminded them pleasantly “Eh, George?” 

“Never mind, old boy,” snarled George, 
limping ahead of me. “You've survived for 
the ice-skating.” 

Now I don’t go to say I am any dub at skates. 
In my heyday I could write my initials with 
the best of them, and what times I fell on the 
ice I think I did it with a certain air, as though 
I had really intended to fall all the time, and 
it Was no surprise to me. 

But out on the lake near Liderty Hall things 
were different. It was particularly cold, for 
one thing, and my hands were pretty numb be- 
fore I got my skates on. And then I delayed 
everybody a little longer by mislaying one of 
my fingers. I assured Mrs. Swivel that I had 
had all ten fingers when I started; but the 
whole crowd searched a good half hour, and 
everybody got thoroughly chilled and angry 
with me for being so careless, before George 
finally discovered that I had buckled it, by 
mistake into my skate. 

We took the better part of the afternoon go- 
ing around the cove once. Mrs. Swivel thought 
it was wisest not to hit it too hard the first day, 

(Continued on page 94) 





Critical Notes on What 


HEN they were rehearsing that fear- 

ful tragedy in Mr. Sheridan’s 

Critic, it was Mr. Sneer, who, on 
discovering that the fair Tilburnia was to 
“enter stark mad in white satin’’, made so bold 
as to inquire acridly: 

“Why in white satin?” 

“Oh Lord, sir,” quoth Mr. Puff a little 
shocked, “when a heroine goes mad, she al- 
ways goes into white satin. It’s the rule.” 

At such quaint ways as contented our naive 
forefathers in the theatre, we have all smiled 
tolerantly from time to time. For instance, 
in that candle-lit performance of Hamlet, 
which the immortal Tom Jones and his man 
Partridge witnessed from the gallery of Drury 
Lane, the Melancholy Dane (whose terror of 
the Ghost was so infectious that poor Partridge 
had the vapours for many a night afterwards) 
was stylishly turned out in just such satin 
knickers, lacy cuffs, buckled shoon and snowy 
periwig as would have graced any beau of 
George II’s court dawdling that night in the 
Royal Box. 

For, it was the custom in Mr. Garrick’s day 
to garb all the Shakespearean characters in 
the mode of the moment. Mrs. Bellamy, 
whether she played Juliet or Jeanne d’Arc, 
did so in a hoop skirt so overwhelming that a 
page was needed to make it behave during her 
scenes of greatest emotion. And any scene 
which involved two emotional actresses at once 
created on the Drury Lane stage a nice traffic 
problem. On great occasions, Mr. Garrick 
would so far stretch himself as to costume a 
Greek hero of the Golden Age in something 
faintly resembling the every day working suit 
of a Venetian gondolier. But his Thane of 
Cawdor would go quaking about the bloody 
halls of Dunsinane in snug white knee breeches 
handsomely topped off with just such scarlet 
regimentals as used to grate on the twenty 
lovesick maidens in Patience. 


OW it so happens that our statute books 

contain no such beneficent ciavse as the 
edict of that fine, moderate, Chinese emperor 
who, some 2,000 years ago, decreed that all 
those making use of antiquity to belittle modern 
times should be put to death, together with 
their relations. Therefore, when overwearied 
by those sclerotic reviewers who ever lament 
the decline of the stage, I have, from time to 
time, derived no little solace from thinking cf 
Mr. Garrick’s day and laughing immoderately 
at the picture of his caldron scene in Macbeth. 
Therein the three weird sisters neatly got up 
in plaited caps, red stomachers and black lace 
mittens, must have seemed even weirder than 
the Bard had dared to hope. 

Yet not long ago, I attended a performance 
of Hamlet produced on the Garrick principle, 
a performance so living and good that it re- 
quired a positive wrench of a scrupulous crit- 
ical attention to keep in mind that the 
Melancholy Dane, standing there with poor 
Yorick’s skull in his hands, was so far depart- 
ing from recent custom as to be wearing a neat 
walking-suit of snuff-colored tweeds, a soft, 


Hamlet in Mufti 
the Young Men Will Wear 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


slouchy overcoat, tan boots, a slim ma/acca stick 
and a squashy steamer-cap pulled down over 
his noble brow. 

It was a production of Hamlet in which 
strains of muted jazz floated down across the 
palace grounds when the King kept wassail all 
in the great hall the night the old ghost 
walked. It was a Ham/et in which a Prince in 
a dinner coat watched The'Mousetrap from his 
seat at the feet of an Ophelia all virginal in a 
pretty débutante’s frock. It was a Hamlet 
wherein Polonius passed away modishly in a 
cutaway pierced with the revolver bullet which 
had torn its path through the arras to his eaves- 
dropping heart. It was, in short, the Hamlet 
in. Modern Dress, recently produced in New 
York by the unquenchable Horace Liveright, 
that bold entrepreneur who stands now with 
one foot in the publishing business and the 
other in the theatre. 

The idea came from London, where the 
Hamlet in Plus Fours practically doubled the 
daily ration of letters to the Times from indig- 
nant old gentlemen but where the crowds 
flocked in to see it just the same. Prior to 
the experiment in New York, none other than 
our own Robert Mantell had tried it in such 
outlying art centers as St. Louis and Omaha, 
although that veteran of the classic repertory 
has, at the age of 71, been provided by relent- 
less Nature with some externals which must 
have faintly confused the issue. 


OR Mr. Liveright proffered his Hamlet 

in Mufti only as an experiment. Much of 
the tart comment heard in the land before the 
premiére was lucid only on the assumption that 
he was offering it as the way to produce Ham- 
Jet, whereas, of course, he was merely inquiring 
mildly if this were not a way to produce it. 
The reasons for costuming it in the manner 
made familiar to living playgoers by the Booth, 
Irving, Forbes-Robertson, Barrymore and 
Hampden productions are so obvious that surely 
they need no expounding. 

Of course, when Hamlet goes into mufti, 
something is lost. That might almost go with- 
out saying. But it was the whole argument of 
the recent revival that something wasalso gained. 
One saw the play as in a new light, as from 
a new angle, with old values lost, perhaps, but 
with new ones brought suddenly to light. I 
doubt if the habitual playgoer realized before 
how good were the rdles of the King and 
Queen, how much to do with the play such 
minor figures.as Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
had. 

The experiment was somehow oddly akin 
to the new understanding a painter gets if he 
peers at his own canvas upside down, or throws 
himself out of joint in an effort to look at it 
under his own elbow. Stray Philistines, noting 
the fellow in this perplexing posture, will vow 
he is mad—or, at least, monstrously affected. 
But the dear, mad fellow may be discovering 
something about his masterpiece he did not 
know before. 

I much suspect that the effect on the au- 
dience is indirect, that the chief effect is on the 


VANITY FAIR 


in Elsinore This Season 


players themselves. Of there be 
players whom I have heard others praise and 
praise highly, not to say profanely, who, even 
in the most acutely contemporary costume, 
seem ever reveling in lace at their wrists and 
a ready rapier on the hip. But even their 
betters grow a thought pompous the moment 
you thus thrust them into doublet and hose or 
festoon them in the flowing robes of the grand 
manner. 


course 


ALWAYS remember the legend that John 

Barrymore, the best Hamlet of them all, 
never quite reached the pinnacle of performance 
witnessed by the favoured few who sneaked in 
to see the final dress rehearsal of the great 
tragedy on the eve of its first performance 
under the Hopkins management three years 
ago. 

“And oddly enough,” Ethel Barrymore used 
to say, “whereas the rest were in full regalia, 
he was not in costume at all, but just wore 
whatever old suit he happened to have on when 
someone told him there was going to be a re- 
hearsal.” 

This was always told as the anecdote of a 
handicap bravely overcome. I am beginning 
to wonder if the ordinary pants did not help 
him out. And I’d wager a comely penny that 
Basil Sydney found the mouth-filling solilo- 
quies far less abashing in a production where- 
in he was quite free to keep a cigarette sending 
up its incense before them. 


:. IS surprising how little the text needed 
to be changed‘to keep lulled a too lively 
I con- 
fess | myself was blissfully unaware of it al- 
most all the time. Only once or twice did my 
sense of the incongruous mutiny. Once was 
in the moment when Hamlet, in his suits of 
woe (double-breasted) was chaffing that tedious 
gaffer, Polonius, and asking him if rea//y now 
he did not think yonder cloud shaped rather 
like a camel. 

“Methinks,” I was in some panic that he 
would add “methinks it is like a Fatima.” 

Then, too, I was assailed with misgivings 
in that moment of agitation when the guilty 
King conspires with his incestuous consort on 
the best means of wetting down the smoulder- 
ing scandal left in the path of Polonius’s mur- 
His notion is to summon round him at 


consciousness of its wild anachronism. 


der. 
once all the best minds in monarchist circles, 
but my acute Shakespearean sense enabled me 
to pounce on him when he said: 

“Come, Gertrude, we’ll call up our wisest 
friends.” 

Unfortunately my shuddering at so fla- 
grantly contemporary a line’s being inserted in 
the text proved ill-advised. Shakespeare hap- 
pens to have written it that way. 

And even one who relishes such a bold ex- 
periment as Mr. Liveright made with the 
dramatic holy of holies ought, I suppose, to 
keep in mind that a tradition is not necessarily 
amiss. Perhaps something fundamental in the 
eternal playgoer is nourished by every custom 
of the theatre. 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





PACH BROS. 


VINCENT YOUMANS 


Because, with Two Little Girls 
in Blue, and Wildflower, on which 
he was a collaborator, to begin 
with, he has in the short space of 
three years, and at the age of 
twenty-six, become one of our 
most popular musical comedy 
composers; because he is an ar- 
dent golfing and motoring en- 
thusiast; and, finally, because 
he wrote No, No, Nanette 


GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 


Because he has written numer- 
ous notable romances, poems and 
tragedies; because, the son of a 
humble Dalmatian couple in 
Abruzzi, he is now Prince of 
Montenevoso; because during the 
war he led the Italian bombing 
squadrons over Vienna, captured 
Trieste, and was the first poet to 
hold the rank of General, and, 
finally, because he is a_ vivid 
figure in the world of literature 





VANDAMM 


RICHARD F. BACH 


Because he taught the his- 
tory of architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture and decorative 
art at Columbia; because 
at the Metropolitan Museum 
he is the liaison officer 
between American manu- 
facturers and artists, thereby 
imparting to manufactured 
goods the quality of true art 
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ISABEY, PARIS 


RUTH DRAPER 


Because she is an expert 
monologist and imperson- 
ator; because audiences in 
London, Paris and Madrid 
as well as New York, hail 
her as a whole Art Theatre 
in her own person; and 
finally because she is the 
only woman Hamilton 


College ever gave a degree 


Gvide CADIRIN 






PAINTING BY GUIDO CAPORIN 


Lt OSBORNE 


FRANZ WERFEL 


Because he is the leading figure 
among Austria’s new literary 
generation; because his Verdi 
is accepted by musical critics 
as a masterly comparison of 
Verdi and Wagner; and, finally 
because his latest play Juarez und 
Maximilian, recently produced by 
Max Reinhardt, is one of the 
finest of modern theatre plays 
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De Falla’s Marionette Opera in America 


OT since Hector was a puppet—in the immortal phrase—have such marion- 

ettes as grace the new opera by Manuel De Falla been seen in 
America. The new work by a composer considered to be the leading ex- 
ponent of the new music in Spain is entitled E] Retablo de Maeso Pedro. 
It will be presented at the Town Hall in New York by the League of 
Composers—Wilhelm Mengelberg conducting. The unusual feature of the 
opera is the employment of the aforesaid incredible marionettes to rep- 
resent the singers (who, actually, will be hidden away in a pit before the 
guignol cf the puppet-show). A double stage will be used—a platform for 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza—shown before the curtain in the photo- 


graph above. These are two of the four characters represented by life-size 
puppets. They will explain the episodes in the opera as it is enacted, on 
the smaller stage, by the other, and smaller, puppets, fifteen of whom compose 
the regular cast of characters in the opera. The puppets for the De Falla 
opera—dedicated, by the way, to the Princesse de Polignac, and in whose 
salon in Paris the opera became famous—are reputed superior even to those 
of the Teatro dei Piccoli in Rome, seen briefly but appreciatively here a 
season or two ago atop the New Amsterdam roof in New York. The libretto 
tells us of Don Quixote and how, at an Inn, he observes the romantic adven- 
tures of Melisande at the Court of Charlemagne in the marionette show 
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How to Break Ninety at Golf 


An Article Designed to be of Help to Seventy-Five 


By 


AM told that the average score for the 

golfers of the country, taken by and large, 

is 105. I don’t know how accurate this 
figure is. It may be 110. But I do know that 
there are thousands of golfers playing around 
the hundred mark, sometimes cutting a few 
strokes below, sometimes drifting a few above, 
who might just as well be playing ten 
strokes better, if they were only disposed 
to give a little time and intelligent appli- 
cation to their games. 

These are the players who 
have been at the game long 
enough to be distinctly out of 
the beginner class. They know 
enough of the fundamentals of 
the game to have what may ac- 
tually be called a “game.” On 
their long shots they are capable 
of getting enough distance to 
score decidedly better than they 
do. Their short shots are alter- 
nately good and bad. Their 
putting is indifferent and cr- 
They generally get three 
or four holes to a round in par 
figures. On eight to ten more 
they run a stroke over, maybe 
occasionally on a hole or two, 
two strokes over. And _ they 
have two or three bad holes in 
a round that bob up to keep 
them from attaining a perma- 
nent ambition to better their 
best previous score. 

In short, these players are 
good enough to get some fun 
out of the game, because they 
find lots of company in their 
class. But if they ever stop 
to check up, they find that they 
are standing about where they 
did two, three, four or maybe 
more years ago. The trouble 
with them is that their games 
need refinement, or possibly 
better, a steadying and stabilizing clement. 


ratic. 


of our time. 
excellent 


OW is such a player to acquire this de- 
sirable effect? 

li the first place, when a player gets to 
where he is steadily playing at or slightly be- 
low the hundred mark, the matter of improve- 
ment from there on is a matter of mental 
application. I don’t mean by this that any deep 
conscious mental processes are needed in the 
actual playing of the strokcs of the game. 
They are not needed. In fact, the player must 
come to where the actual operation of swing- 
ing the club becomes subconscious, just as the 
ect of tossing a ball to someone, or writing 
cne’s name does. But the player needs to 
apply a little plain common thinking and re- 
flection on just what parts of his play are piling 
up the extra strokes. 

Possibly the strongest single factor operating 
against improvement by players of this class 
's a lack of resolution to make an actual effort 
at definite improvement, together with unwill- 





JIM BARNES 


The British Open Champion 
and one of the great golfers 
Incidentally, an 
and 
writer on the golfing game 


ingness to spend a little time in intelligent 
application toward improvement. These 
players prefer to spend the time available for 
golf playing, usually in their favourite four- 
somes, and balk at devoting any effort to study 
and practice aimed at correcting their faults. 
So far as I can sce nothing can be done toward 
helping the player who is so disposed and pro- 
poses to remain so. But for those who would 
scriously like to keep movjng ahead certain 
suggestions may be offered. 

My first suggestion isthatsuch 
a player hunt out a capable in- 
structor. From that point on, 
except for an occasional check- 
ing up by the instructor, the 
matter of progress is up to the 
player himself. Once his fault 
is pointed out and made plain 
to him, and the proper method 
for correcting it prescribed the 
player must do the rest. 

Let us suppose that the in- 
structor finds the trouble due 
to swaying and a failure to 
pivot properly. But a few min- 
utes will be needed to show the 
player the correct way to pivot, 
which will cut out the sway. 
Once he is told just how to 
make the pivot, there is nothing 
mystifying about it, and he can 
practice it indoors or out at his 
leisure, until it becomes casy 
and natural.’ Or assume that 
the stroke is being timed poorly 
due to hurrying the downward 
swing too much. ‘The simple 
advice of making the left hand 
and arm do most of the work 
in starting the club back will 
almost invariably bring the 
player to making the backswing 
deliberately. And a_ slow 
steady backswing begets a 
smooth even downswing. And 
the fine thing about practice of this sort is 
that the player can go through it for a few min- 
utes at a time in his Icisure moments in his 
offree or at his house. 
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KNOW one very good golfer and well- 

known writer on golf who had an inter- 
esting experience late last fall and during the 
winter months. Near the close of the fall 
season he fell into trouble on his midiron 
shots. Nothing that he could do secmed to 
help. Finally he went to a professional. The 
latter asked him to hit a few shots, sized up 
the trouble immediately and told him what to 
do to correct it. Littl: opportunity for out 
door practice was left, but the player started 
in to practice at home. For two months or 
more he practiced swinging a midiron easily 
in his home. Shortly after Christmas he went 
south for a few weeks, and from the time that 
he got in his first round right on, his midiron 
shots were very neer perfection. Since then 
he has had no trouble with this club. 


Per Cent of All Golfers 


JAMES M. BARNES (British Open Champion) 


Hurrying the stroke and hitting too soon are 
the most common faults in golf. 1 will go so 
far as to say that in ninety-five per cent of all 
cases where a real good golfer gets off a poor 
shot, the trouble can be traced back to this source. 
This applies alike to professionals and amateurs, 
and likewise from the tee right on through to 
putting. And invariably where this happens, 
the player is thinking ahead of the stroke. By 
that I mean, instead of keeping his attention 
on swinging the club properly, and hitting the 
ball as he aims to, he is allowing his mind to 
run ahead on some matter of whether he is 
going to clear a certain hazard, or get the ball 
out well from a doubtful lie with the club 
chosen. 

Wherefore the most important and the hardest 
lesson to learn in golf is to rivet your attention 
on what you are doing. I tell my pupils to 
think of the thing they are doing at the time 
they are doing it. That is, first make up the 
mind definitely on the choice of the club to 
be used. With most golfers of any experience 
the matter of applying the grip is quite auto- 
matic. Then let the attention keep pace right 
along with taking the stance, settling the club 
in position, starting it back, and bringing it 
down. Think right through the stroke as it 
is being made. Never mind where the ball 
goes. It will travel straight, if you swing the 
club as you intend, assuming of course, that 
you know how to do this. If you know 
the right way and have practiced it until 
you acquire a certain kind of muscle memory, 
vou will swing all right. 


MN 7 HERE a plaver’s trouble is due largely 
to inability to master one single club, 
the trouble is as a rule purely mental. The best 
way to overcome this is to have someone in- 
struct him in the correct method and then go 
out occasionally and play a whole round with 
this one club, Some may be surprised to learn 
that almost any good professional can go out 
with a single club, for instance a midiron, and 
play an cighteen-hole round in 80, and some- 
times less. Practically all of our well-known 
professionals and several leading amatcurs 
learned their games as caddies. Almost with- 
out exception, they began with a single club, 
because they had only one, and consequently 
they learned to play all kinds of strokes with 
that club. Any average player will likely be 
surprised to learn how close he can come to his 
best score with a midiron alone. 

Here is a bit of specific advice as to the 
fundamentals of consistent putting. The most 
important thing is to keep the body and head 
absolutely still while the stroke is being made. 
The necessity for this is obvious. Extreme 
accuracy in hitting the ball is necessary in put- 
ting. And this can not be- attained if the 
body is allowed to move so that it alters the 
center of the arc on which the clubhead travels. 

I don’t think it matters materially what 
stance or grip one uses in putting. One may 
stand any way that seems comfortable and easy, 
so long as the positicn enables one to keep the 

(Continued on page 104) 
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BUFF FLANNELS 


There is no _ smarter 
lounge suit for beach 
wear than a buff flannel 
or a tan gabardine worn 
with a white sports shirt, 
panama hat, and woven 
leather sandals. The 
striped terry cloth robe 
which may also be used 
as a beach blanket is 
dubbed “the Lido” and 
comes from Dobbs & Co. 


NEW SPORT JACKET 


An odd jacket made of 
tan gabardine and cut 
double breasted, as well 
as the belted sports 
jacket also in gabardine, 
is offered by Kaskel and 
Kaskel to wear with 
white flannel trousers for 
this season at Palm Beach 
































BATHING TRUNKS 


One of the most con- 
spicuous novelties are 
bathing trunks in blazer 
flannel stripes with plain 
uppers and beach robes 
to match, from Tripler 


NEWDINNERJACKET 


The double breasted 
dinner jacket of a tropi- 
cal weight material, which 
may be worn without a 
waistcoat, will be much 
seen in Florida this year 


VANITY FAIR 


For the Well Dressed 
Man 


Fashions for Palm Beach 


HE smartly dressed man who wants a 

complete wardrobe for Florida, should 

take with him this season at least two 
or three two-piece double-breasted suits in 
some such material as light weight flannel, 
gabardine, or one of the other tropical ma- 
terials in various shades of tan and buff,—for 
this season, those are the shades. ‘Pinky buff” 
flannels came into vogue last spring in London, 
and practically nothing else was seen at Deau- 
ville and the Lido during the late summer. 
The idea of wearing a tropical weight suit of 
light material and light colour instead of white 
flannels and odd jackets is rapidly becoming 
the fashion. Such a suit worn with a white 
sports shirt, light coloured neck tie and brown 
and white shoes is now the smartest turn-out 
a man can concoct. Along with brown and 
white shoes, woven leather sandals, though not 
entirely new this season, are going to be much 
worn. In fact, during the past summer and 
autumn in Palm Beach, where the crowd has 
been bigger than in any winter season so far, 
these woven leather sandals were very popular. 

The outstanding novelty of the season are 
bathing trunks in striped flannels, reminiscent 
of blazers, and they should be worn with a 
plain upper, or an upper that has no more 
than one wide stripe across the chest. A com- 
plete bathing outfit includes a beach robe of 
flannel to match the trunks. Another novelty 
is a huge square of striped terry cloth which 
may be used as a beach blanket on which to 
lie or picnic, a towel or a robe. This in- 
genuous accessory is so contrived that it can be 
worn in several different ways by utilizing 
useful buttons and button holes which help to 
shape the garment in different ways when it 
is hung about the shoulders. 

The golfing shorts illustrated below may 
appear equally as novel as the striped bathing 
trunks, but in reality, they are nothing new 
to the man in the tropics, who for many years 
has worn them in khaki, gabardine, etc. for 
shooting and golfing in India and Africa, as 
well as in Scotland where they originated. It 
is predicted for these that they will take the 
place of knickers for golfing in warm climates. 
Another angle of fash- 
ion represented by the 
double breasted dinner 
jacket is worthy of con- 
sideration in connection 
with Florida for itis de- 
cidedly intended for in- 
formal wear and should 
be made of alight weight 
tropical material. 


Originally from Scotland 
and. now seen at Palm 
Beach are these somewhat 
startling golfing ‘“‘shorts’’, 
made of linen, flannel or 
any tropical weight ma- 
terial. They are ideally 
suited to both Florida and 
California, where their 
popularity steadily  in- 
creases. From B. Altman’s 
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O BE quite happy, the sportswoman must 

| not be clothes conscious, but she is ex- 
pected to temper .good sense and plain 
comfort with chic. The imported English 
models in the sketch above illustrate this point. 
The skier at the left wears a brushed wool cos- 
tume, very light and warm, consisting of 
knickers and sweater with scarf attached. The 
jacquard design is in red, white, and black, 
making an effective contrast to the white body 


What the Well-Dressed 
Woman Wears For 


Her Winter Sports 


~ 
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MODELS FROM LORD ANU TAYLOR 


of the suit. For extra warmth or for skating, 4 
plain short skirt of the same material is pro- 
vided. The seated figure wears a trouser skirt 
of tan kasha and a knitted wool sweater in 
natural tan with an Eton collar. The top-coat 
is of a bold plaid in orange, brown, and tan, 
with brown fox collar. 

There is a fascination about winter sports that 
is unlike anything that any other season can 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Grouped about the fire place is the writing table, desk chair and a small bench facing 


an easy chair on the opposite side. 
painted wood panel walls. 


A group of sporting paintings decorate the white 
The carpet is crimson and the curtains of chintz 


Where Good Clothes Go 


How Good Taste and Practical Features May be Combined in Decorating the Man’s Room 


HE ideal room for a man should be 

severe in style yet comfortable in every 

detail. Therefore, the best period to 
choose for the furniture and decoration is that 
of the English eighteenth century. Since the 
most important features in any room are its 
proportions and architectural details, a classic 
background of wood panelling painted white 
has been chosen for this particular scheme. The 
furniture is mahogany, and of the period. The 
floor is covered with a crimson velvet carpet as 
far as the baseboard, and in front of the fire 
and on either side of the bed is an oblong rug 
of cinnamon bear, though minus the usual 
mountings of head and claws. The curtains and 
the bed drapes are of glazed chintz with flow- 
ers, fruit and birds on a lacquer red ground. 
The curtains draw to at the window under a 
severely plain valance. The fire-side armchair 
is upholstered in soft brown leather, and the 
bench at the foot of the bed is covered with 
téte de négre repp. 

So much for the colour scheme of the room. 
Next, from point of comfort, the big English 
armchair placed by the fire is balanced by a 
friendly stool opposite, in front of the desk 
which is so placed that the light falls over the 
writer’s shoulder. The chest of drawers, with 
its mirror, naturally stands between the win- 
dows, so that the light is correct for dressing. 
This, however, is not intended to hold an 


By JOHN HAMILTON (Decorator) 

elaborate outlay of toilet articles, since every 
man prefers to have a complete set of these in 
his bathroom, and the present day chest of 
drawers boasts only of clothes brushes, a jewelry 
box, and a pin tray; hair brushes, manicure 
articles and the like being found in the bath- 
room. The four poster bed is flanked by two 
night tables, each made with troughs below to 
hold bool:s. Over one night table is a reading 




















Typical floor plan of a third story town 
house bedroom, which would be allotted 
to the man of the family shows the 
suggested arrangement of furniture 
placed in a most advantageous manner 


lamp, and on one the telephone, the clock and 
the note pad, while on the other are the water 
bottle, cigarette box and ash tray. A feature 
sadly lacking in the usual man’s room is a 
bench at the foot of the bed on which to lay 
out clothes for dressing. Only a bench or a 
small gatelegged table are really adequate for 
this purpose. An armchair, a side chair or the 
bed is not the correct place to lay out clothes, 
since using them for this purpose leaves no 
place to sit and is not conducive to neatness and 
good order. 

The lighting arrangements in such a room 
should be most adroitly done, and controlled 
by two switches so that a dim or bright light 
may be had at will. For example, there is a 
lamp with a painted tin shade on the writing 
table and a night light by the bed, and these, 
with perhaps another reading lamp in the vicin- 
ity of the armchair would give that comfortable 
shaded low light that every one likes. The 
second switch should control the side lights 
placed either side of the chest of drawers, 
which in a room of this size is sufficient for 
brilliant illumination. A chandelier of course 
would be impossible, because of the canopied 
bed, in addition to which, chandeliers belong: 
to more formal and important rooms than the 
man’s bedroom we are discussing. 

Most important of all, a man’s bedroom 
should be furnished so that there is a place for 
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The chest of drawers should be placed 
between the windows, and is arranged 
to hold shirts, waistcoats, and in a 
drawer divided into different com- 
partments for the smaller accessories 
such as gloves, ties, collars, etc. 


In the scheme of this room, which 
has mahogany furniture, the four 
poster bed is severely dressed in 
a gay chintz. There are night 
tables on either side of the bed, 
and that important feature, a bench 
at the foot for laying out clothes 





everything in his wardrobe. Provided he has 
not sufficient closet space for the sake of con- 


venience, all of his suits and overcoats may. 


be hung on a pole worked by a rope and pulleys 
where the summer clothes, or those not in use 
may be drawn up and stored away above the 
level of the first tier. The closet shelf which 
usually holds hats and bags can easily be taken 
down. The bags should be stored below stairs 
in the trunk room, and those hats which are 
not kept in the hall closet should be put away 
in the bottom drawer of the wardrobe shown. 
This old wardrobe is divided by shelves of the 
proper height to contain every type of footgear. 
The small division next to the boots is for soft 
slippers, spats, boot straps and laces. ‘The upper- 
most drawer below should be divided to con- 
tain wool socks and-.stockings, mufflers and 
sweaters. In the chest of drawers, two of the 
drawers should be given over to shirts and eve- 
ning waistcoats, gloves, scarfs, day and evening 
neckties, evening socks, collars and even a small 
compartment for buttons, and studs as an over- 
flow from those usually held by the jewel box. 
Some men prefer to hang their neckties over 
a nail, but neckties treated in such a manner 
should be concealed behind closed doors and 
never hung in the open room to collect dust. 
Everything in a man’s room should hang in its 
place, or have its own pigeon hole, for without 
things so arranged there is no possibility of 
peace, nor can a man’s clothes be taken care of 
in the proper way without some such arrange- 
ments as suggested here. 

































































An old wardrobe refitted may contain 
shelves at different heights to hold 
all manner of footgear, with a drawer 
below for socks and sweaters, and 
another for the hats that are not 
needed in the hall closet down stairs 
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HUPMOBILE SIX 
The new companion to 
the Hupmobile Eight 
is this fleet-looking six. 
which is powered by a 
3% x 4% inch L-head 
motor, equipped with 
Lanchester damper, and 
has four wheel brakes 


OLDSMOBILE SIX 


One of the reasons for General Motor’s prosperity is the 
success won by the striking enc:osed bodies recently 
adopted on its cars at grcatiy reduced prices. Here 
s the popular Oldsmobile Six coach, priced at $950 





MARMON (ABOVE) 


A development of great 
importance is the adop- 
tion by Marmon of 
double-fire ignition, 
three-way oil purifier, 
and central chassis lu- 
brication. At the same 
time new and brighter 
colours have been 
adopted, making the 
Marmon a still more 
beautiful and better cart 
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A NEW STAR 


Among the new models first seen at the Show 
will be the six cylinder Star, with special 
Continental L-head motor, listed at $880 for 
the coach. Other new sixes will be introduced 
by Paige-Jewett and General Motors Corp. 


Some Cars Which Will Provoke 


Motors, Both New and Familiar, To Be Seen 
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BUICK SIX 
The tremendous success of the new Better 
Buicks is keeping the factories at capacity 
all through the winter. Besides more power- 
ful motors, both Standard and Master 
models now have the increasingly popular 
air filters, oil filters, and gasoline strainers, 
which prolong life and literally seal out 
engine trouble from all possible sources 


The Lincoln, which was seen at the Auto- 
mobile Salon with some of the most daz- 
zling bodies exhibited there, will again be 
seen at the National Shows. Its bodies 
are all custom-built by leading designers 


The sturdy Dodge, with its 
constant improvement, will 


its most active year, producing around 
275.000 cars. Its attractive coach model, 
with body by Fisher, is here 
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PEERLESS SIX 


An entirely new smaller six marks the entry 
of Peerless into the popular priced field. Its 
lines are similar to those of the other models. 
The sedan at $1595 is roomy and comfortable, 
and has an all-steel body and hydraulic brakes 





CADILLAC 


A Cadillac enclosed 
drive sedan with its 
owner, Mrs. Reuel Phil- 
lips, of Spokane, Wash- 
ington. The new mod- 
els have undergone 
many improvements, 
in both body and chassis 
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Interest at the Automobile Shows 


At Grand Central Palace, January gth to 16th 
















STUDEBAKER 


Following the announcement of its new 
policy of constant improvement with no 
yearly models, Studebaker has now adopted 
the air’ cleaner and oil and gasoline filters 
as standard equipment on all models. The 
Special Six roadster shown above is fin- 
ished in an attractive shade of light brown, 
with fenders, running gear and top in black 


























WILLS STE. CLAIRE 


The newest Wills Sainte Claire model is this collapsible 
cabriolet, which seats three people comfortably in the 
front seat and has room for two more in the rumble 
seat behind. It is mounted on the six cylinder chassis 
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LOCOMOBILE 


The new Locomobile 
Model “Ninety” was 
first seen at the Salon, 
and fills a place be- 
tween the Junior Eight 
and the large Model 
48. It is powered by 
a six cylinder L-head 
motor and all bodies 
are custom built, rang- 
ing from $5500 to $7500 





















The Nash two door sedan reveals low, 
well-balanced lines, and a type of roof 
entirely new to American design. The 
engines of both models remain unchanged 
except that air cleaners are now standard 


The Ford is notable for the adoption of 
colour and greatly improved steel bodies. 
The chassis remains unchanged since 1908, 
except that the brakes are improved and 
the gas tank relocated under the cowl 
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Contract Auction Bridge 


A Recent Popular Variation in Which One Must Bid Game in Order to Win Game 


HE basic principle of contract bridge 

is that one cannot score below the line, 

toward game, anything beyond the value 
of the tricks bid, either at their normal value 
or doubled value, if doubled. All over this 
goes in the honor column as a bonus at 50 
points a trick, 

There appears to be a reawakening of in- 
terest in this form of auction bridge, which 
would have been much more popular in this 
country than it is today had it not been turned 
down by the framers of the laws five years 
ago, when it was first introduced. The varia- 
tion is a purely American invention, but so far 
without honour in its own country, although it 
has a large following in Europe. 

The reasons given for refusing to legislate 
for it in our present code of laws was that “it 
would almost legislate the poor bidder out of 
the game.” This assumes, apparently, that 

the poor bidder would always be opposed by 
experts, but very few rubbers are made up that 
way, or the regular game would be quite enough 
to legislate poor bidders out of the running. 
As a rule, people prefer to play with their 
equals in any game. The cracks like to make 
up a table where they can get good bridge, 
instead of having poor bidders for either part- 
ners or adversaries. 

The authorities are not afraid to legislate 
liberally for duplicate, in which the poorest 
bidders have to play against the experts, as 
they are all playing the same hands. 

Each of the three varieties of the game: 
the rubber game, duplicate, and contract, has 
its distinctive feature. In the rubber game 
you bid what you think best and make what 
you can, It all counts. If you bid one and 
make five you score five. If you are 18 up and 
make two odd, you win the game. In dupli- 
cate you cannot win the game unless you make 
30 or more points on one deal. In both games 
you score honors as held. In contract you can- 
not win the game unless you have bid enough 
to win it, either from love or with a partial 
score, and you must have at least four honors 
in one hand to score them. 

In both the rubber game and duplicate, suc- 
cess depends on arriving at the best bid for the 
combined hands, so as to win game or save 
game. In contract, success depends on bidding 
just enough to win the game if you think you 
can make it, but no more. In the rubber game 
partial scores are worthless ten times out of 
twelve. In duplicate they are worth nothing. 
In contract they are very valuable as stepping 
stones to safe bids on the next deal. 


CONTRACT AS AN EDUCATOR 


ONTRACT is the best possible educator 

in what Americans call team bidding, as 
success depends so much on the partners’ ability 
to gauge each other’s hands to the limit of their 
possibilities and to bid it when necessary, 
whether their adversaries offer any opposition 
or not. In the rubber game you bid a spade 
and second hand passes. Your partner is satis- 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want all seven of these tricks. How do they 
get them? Solution in the February number. 
fied and you play the hand at spades. This 


will not do at contract. If you want to win 
the game you will have to get the bid up to 
four spades between you, unless you have a 
partial score to start on. 

On the other hand, if you do not think you 
can win the game, you can sit back and see if 
the other side can bid game, because you can 
never lose a game unless they bid enough to 
win it. This makes the defensive game a mat- 
ter of nice judgement, and the prospect of 
penalties is often more tempting than the hope 
of game. Doubling, however, is a dangerous 
experiment at contract, unless you are prepared 
to double anything. 


THE SCORING 


HE tricks and honors have the same values 

as at auction, but there must be four honors 

in one hand to score anything for them. This is 
because the rubbers run to such large figures, 
averaging twice those at auction, that it is not 
worth while to bother with small honor scores. 
As originally played, all tricks made over the 
contract went into the honor column at their 
normal value. The result was that after the 
contract was fulfilled, the play had no further 
interest, as a few points in the honor column 
were not worth wasting time on. This led to 
the present system of taking 50 points for all 
overtricks, 100 if doubled, or 200 if redoubled, 
regardless of the declaration, suit or no-trumps. 
In order to curb the temptation to overbid 
the hands to keep the rubber alive, it was 


found necessary to place more severe penalties 
on reckless bidding than those at auction or 
duplicate. A player who fails on his contract 
by one trick loses 50 points to the honor col- 
umn of his adversaries. For the second trick, 
he is charged 100, and for all over two, 200 
each. Thus it costs 150 to go down two tricks; 
350 to go down three tricks. These figures 
are doubled if the bid was doubled. 

If a player bids two tricks in a major suit, 
and is doubled, he wins the game if he makes 
two, as his contract is to make two tricks at 
double value, which is enough to win the game. 
A player who can make three odd at no-trumps 
is very foolish to bid four unless compelled to 
do so by adverse bidding, as all over three, 
which is game, will count him 50 each as 
overtricks, instead of 10 only as tricks bid. 

The usual scores hold for slams; 50 for little 
and 100 for big, but if a player is bold enough 
to bid a slam, and makes it, he scores 250 for 
little slam, and 500 for grand slam. Such 
bids come along about one or twice a year, but 
they are interesting when made. 

For winning a game, 100 points are added 
at once. For winning the rubber game, 300 
are added, so that a partnership winning the 
rubber in two straight games gets 400. If 
three games are played, the rubber is worth 
only 300 to the winners. 

The revoke penalty is to take two actual 
tricks from the side in error and give them to 
the other side, but tricks taken previous to the 
one in which the revoke occurs are not subject 
to this penalty, and if there are not two tricks 
to be taken, the side. not in error must be con- 
tent with one or none. The scores are then 
made up as the tricks lie, just as if they had 
been won in play. 


LONG RUBBERS, BIG SCORES 


§ meg to the number of partial scores 
made, the average number of games to a 
rubber is seven, instead of the five that is the 
rule at auction, and the average value of the 
rubber is about 780 points, instead of 380. 
This would suggest that if one is in the habit 
of playing penny points at auction, half a cent 
would be about right at contract. Good players 
average about two rubbers an hour. 

The successful players seem to be the cau- 
tious bidders, who never speculate, and take no 
chances except when justified by the score, cr 
afraid of losing the game or rubber. With 
good players, about 70 per cent of the con- 
tracts undertaken succeed, and about a third of 
them are no-trumpers. Two-thirds of them 
make a trick or two over the contract. In a 
record of 120 consecutive rubbers, 1,800 points 
was the largest winning on one rubber. 


BIDDING TACTICS 


When it comes to the principles of bidding, 
there seems to be a tendency to requiring 
greater strength, say at least a trick more, than 

(Continued on page 105) 
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A SoupP WITH THE DELICACY OF FLAVOR 
THAT ONLY FRENCH CHEES CAN IMPART! 





























It is nothing short of a privilege for your appetite, to 
give it the refreshment and enjoyment of a hot, savory 
plate of Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 


For this is tomato soup with a difference. You will 
sense the distinction of it at once. There is the nicety and 
the subtlety of the French touch—the skill which creates 
with splendid ingredients a genuine ‘‘event”’ for your taste. 


It is the puree of tonic tomato juices and luscious tomato 
‘meat’, blended with nourishing butter and seasoned, of 
course, just as your appetite would have it. 


Cream of Tomato, too, is never quite so appealing as when 
prepared with Campbell’s according to the simple directions 
on the label. 





21 kinds 


12 cents a can 





Ke CAMPBELL Soup CoMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J., U.S.A- 
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European Motoring 
News of the Olympia Show 
By JOHN PRIOLEAU 


HIS past Autumn saw the opening of the 

greatest Motor Show the world has ever 

known. As it was impossible to hold 
the usual salon in Paris, owing to the Grand 
Palais being wanted for other purposes, the 
London Show became, for 1925, at least, 
unique. 

It is, of course, impossible to give anything 
like a detailed description of each exhibit, but 
some idea may be gathered of what the Show 
looks like from the fact that there are over six 
hundred displayed, while the 
double gallerics upstairs where the accessories 


automobiles 


are shown give you the opportunity for a con- 
siderable walk. 

Speaking generally, the tendencies in the 
past year in practically all European factories 
have been towards the development of the very 
small six cylinder car. There are some abso- 
lutely tiny engines to be found here and there, 
several of which have a cubic contentof lessthan 
a litre and a half. These wonderful little chassis, 
which very often have four-speed gear sets, 
are nearly always shown fitted with saloon 
bodies, which are not necessarily of the Wey- 
Compared with the size of the 
average American engine, one can hardly be- 
lieve that these little motors would have the 


mann type. 
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EXCELSIOR 
At the Olympia Show, Belgium was represented by both Minerva and Excelsior, 


the latter of which is powered by a six cylinder valve-in-head motor. 


The body 


by Fleetwood is finished in two shades of grey, with special upholstery to match 


power to carry the weight of a roadster. Asa 
matter of fact, most of them develop well over 
30 horse-power and are perfectly capable of 
45 miles an hour. 

Of real novelties there are rather more than 
I expected. Daimler, for example, a make 
which I think is fairly well known in the 





ENGLISH DAIMLER 
An entirely new line of cars has appeared with many advanced engineering 


features and vastly improved performance. 


As before, English Daimler em- 


ploys a Knight engine, but with babbitt-lined steel sleeves of reduced weight 





THE NEW CROSSLEY 


The English car, famous for the fact that the Prince of Wales 
owns scores of them, was seen in an entirely new six cylinder 
model, with efficient valve-in-head motor, powerful four wheel 
brakes and the clean body lines characteristic of this company 


United States, have redesigned the whole of 
their sleeve-valved engines and transformed 
them from good, but dull and sluggish, large- 
sized cars into some of the fastest things on 
the road. The 20-70 h. p. Daimler is credited 
with 70 miles an hour with a large saloon body, 
its engine only paying a tax of £19, which 
means that the bore of the cylinders is scarcely 
more than 70 millimetres or 2.8 inches. 

The makers of the famous Vauxhall, one of 
the finest cars built in England, or for that 
matter in the world, have abandoned a 16 
year old practice of devoting their entire at- 
tention to the production of the perfect four- 
cylinder car, and have produced a single sleeve 
six-cylinder engine on the Bert-McCallum 
principle. It is one of the finest pieces of en- 
gineering work in the Show. The -merger of 
Vauxhall with General Motors has caused con- 
siderable sensation in English motoring circles. 
It is understood that there will not be any 

(Continued on page 86) 





AUSTRIAN DAIMLER 


Even in an exhibition of cars for the rich, the Austrian Daimler 
was astonishing for the beautiful finish and fine construction 
characteristic of the Austrian engineers. The only other Austrian 
exhibitor was Steyr, with 23 and 13 h.p. 6 cylinder models 
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Quality— 


_ determines the pride 
you take in your car 


Quality in its design and finish make yeu proud of 
its fine appearance. 





















Touring - $5 25 


Roadster - 525 - Quality in its chassis construction gives you a bril- 
Coupe - 675 liant performance of which you may well be proud. 
Sedan- - 775 

Commercial 425 And because of the lasting pride to be found in its 

Berets eis. 550 appearance and performance—worthy of much 
ALL PRICES F. ©. B. costlier cars—more than two million people have 


FLINT, PCHIGAN 
become Chevrolet owners. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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mo Ud calling— 
and soon the dull,.drab days of Winter will be a 
memory. Southland with its glorious Sunshine, Life 
and Spirit demands Clothes of simplicity in line 
. used with discretion. 


and Fabric—joyous Colors. . 


cAt your Favorite Shop a complete wardrobe of 
Del Monte-Hickey Inspirations may be found. 


DEL MONTE-HICKEY 
246 West 38TH STREET, New York 


nner | 
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The Murder of Captain White 


(Continued from page 62) 


temperate and wicked, daring and 
wary, subtle and obdurate, of great 
adroitness, boldness, and self-command. 
He had for several years frequented 
the haunts of vice in Salem; and 
though he was often spoken of as a 
dangerous man, his person was known 
to few, for he never walked the streets 
by daylight. Among his few asso- 
ciates he was a leader and a despot.” 
So says the Salem writer, the Hon. 
Benjamin Merrill, from whom I learn, 
for the first time, that there were ever 
haunts of vice in that city. I have re- 
cently read a contemporary biographi- 
cal sketch of Crowninshield; it paints 
him in many colors—all sombre—and 
endows him with the characteristics of 
Peck’s Bad Boy, and of Milton’s Satan, 
of Wild Bill Hickok and of Don Juan. 
His was, indeed, a reprehensible char- 
acter, but that his versatility in wicked- 
ness was so wide, there must be doubts. 
The pamphleteers of 1830 were the 
ancestors of the yellow 
journalists of today. 
Crowninshield is repre- 
sented, in a picture re- 
produced with this arti- 
cle, at his moment of 
greatest infamy. So far 
as I know, he has one 
remarkable distinction; 
he is the only man who 
ever committed murder 





closed his knowledge of a conspiracy 
on the part of Joseph Knapp, Jr., and 
Francis Knapp, to hire Crowninshield 
for $1000 to kill Captain White. 
These two Knapps—others of the 
family were innocent of all knowl- 
edge of the plot—were promptly ar- 
rested, and three days later Joseph 
made a full confession to a clergyman. 
His interest in the death of Captain 
White lay in his hope that his mother- 
in-law, if the Captain died intestate, 
would inherit nearly $200,000. He had 
stolen a will of the Captain’s—a will 
by which Mrs. Beckford received only 
a small legacy—and burned it after 
themurder. He hadarranged for Mrs. 
Beckford’s absence, and had unlocked 
the window through which the assassin 
entered. His brother Francis was pres- 
ent in Brown Street, at the rear of the 
Captain’s house, on the night of the 
murder, and was recognized by one or 
two people, as he hovered in the vi- 
cinity, in his “camblet” 
cloak. Crowninshield 
had never received the 
money promised him by 
the Knapps, but only 
one hundred five-franc 
pieces. Joseph made 
numerous blunders: he 
was mistaken in think- 
ing that his mother-in- 
law would receive half 





in a frock coat and 
high hat: a peculiarity 
of costume which makes 
it clear that if the White 


case were put into mo- 








her uncle’s property if 
he died without a will; 
he was mistaken in the 
will which he stole, as 
it was not the last and 








tion pictures, the rdle of 
Crowninshield shouid 
be enacted by Mr. Ray- 
mond Griffith. 

When clues began 
to develop, they fell a 
like snow-flakes, Cap- 
tain Joseph J. Knapp, 
Sr.. father of the young men 
who had so fortunately escaped the 
bandits of Wenham Pond, now received 
a peculiar, blackmailing letter from 
one “Charles Grant” of Belfast, Maine. 
The writer hinted that Captain Knapp 
had been in some discreditable enter- 
prise, and made threats of disclosures 
if a thousand dollars were not paid 
over. The Captain, to whom the letter 
was meaningless, showed it to his son, 
Nathaniel Phippen Knapp, who found 
it equally obscure. The two then rode 
over to Wenham, and handed it to 
Captain Knapp’s other sons—Joseph 
J., Jr. and John Francis. The son 
who was his father’s namesake—and 
for whom the letter from Belfast was 
really intended—wove another strand 
in the noose which was awaiting him, 
by advising his father to give the letter 
to the Vigilance Committee! This 
suggestion the elder Knapp promptly 
and innocently obeyed. Meanwhile the 
younger Joseph Knapp, with extra- 
ordinary fatuity, mailed two letters,— 
one of them to the Committee. It pur- 
ported to come from “Grant”, and it 
confessed to having done the murder 
at the instigation of Stephen White. 

“Grant” of Belfast proved to be an 
ex-convict named Palmer. He was 
arrested in Maine, whereupon he dis- 


KNAPPIANA 


Ship Phoenix in which 
Joseph Knapp, jr., made 
voyage. 
Grave of Frank Knapp 


true testament; and he 
blundered unbelievably 
in advising his father 
to give the Grant letter 
to the Salem Vigilance 
Committee. 

When the Knapps 
were arrested, and when 
Palmer was brought to the Salem 
jail, Richard Crowninshield saw that the 
game was played out. He wrote con- 
trite letters to his father and brother, 
and hanged himself in his cell, by 


Below: 


means of two handkerchiefs. The State 
was now in a quandary. According 


to the Massachusetts law at that time, 
an accessory in a murder could not 
be tried until the principal was con- 
victed. And the actual murderer, 
Crowninshield, was dead. Francis 
Knapp was therefore put on trial as 
the principal, in the second degree,— 
that is, as an aider and abettor to the 
murderer; while Joseph Knapp and 
George Crowninshield awaited trial 
as accessories. Anticipating difficulty, 
the State called in, to assist in the 
prosecution, the greatest lawyer of the 
day, Daniel Webster. It was his task 
to prove that Francis Knapp was not 
only present at the murder, in a legal 
sense, but that he was there to aid and 
abet in the deed. Joseph Knapp had 
been promised immunity if he would 
appear as State’s Evidence, and repeat 
in Court the confession which he had 
made to the clergyman in jail. He 
now made his final blunder, and re- 
fused to testify, but stood mute in 
Court, thereby placing the noose ir- 
(Continued on page 86) 
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It almost seems as if you just couldn’t have a wedding 
without Crane’s Kid Finish—it is used so universally for 
the announcements and invitations. Weddings demand the 
finest quality in every detail and, for its purpose, Crane’s 
Kid Finish is the finest paper in the world. 

As are all Crane’s Writing Papers. Not only for wed- 
dings but for every occasion, where paper should express 
the social standing and personality of the writer, there is 


a Crane paper of faultless style and superlative quality. 
? 
” Crag, 7 


CRANE’S KID FINISH . LINEN LAWN . CARILLE . CORDLINEAR 
ARGENTONE GREYLAWN . QUARTERED OAK . EARLY PURITAN 
OLD STYLE . RAVELEDGE 


The visiting cards of husband and wife must match in the engraving style, the color 
of the engraving and the shade of the cards. Crane’s Satin Finish or Crane’s Kid 
Finish, extra super-fine quality, in pearl grey shade, is the standard for correctness. 


EATON, CRANE ¢> PIKE COMPANY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Murder of Captain White 


(Continued from page 84) 


revocably around his own neck and 
his brother’s. He may have acted from 
a noble motive that would not allow 
him to swear his brother’s life away; 
but he was mistaken, for if he had 
testified neither could have been con- 
victed. He had the protection of the 
State’s promise; while his testimony 
(which the State would have to ac- 
cept) would have shown that Francis 
was in Brown Street that night merely 
as a spectator, not as a_ helper. 
Crowninshield had told him to go 
home; he had done so, but had re- 
turned to the scene. And as an ac- 
cessory, not as a principal, he could 
not even be tried. 

Despite all Webster’s ability in 
argument ahd in examination of wit- 
nesses, the jury disagreed. Francis 
Knapp was promptly put upon trial 
again, and at the close Webster dc- 
livered the speech in which occurs the 
famous description of the murder: 

“Deep sleep had fallen on the des- 
tined victim, and on all beneath his 
roof. A healthful old man, to whom 
sleep was sweet, the first sound slum- 
bers of the night held him in their 
soft but strong embrace. The assassin 
enters, through the window already 
prepared, into an unoccupied apart- 
ment. With noiseless foot he paces the 
lonely hall, half lighted by the moon; 
he winds up the ascent of the stairs, 
and reaches the door of the chamber. 
Of this, he moves the lock, by soft 
and continued pressure, till it turns on 
its hinges without noise; and he enters, 
and beholds his victim before him. 
The room is uncommonly open to the 
admission of light. The face of the 
innocent sleeper is turned from the 
murderer, and the beams of the moon, 
resting on the gray locks of his aged 
temple, show him where to strike. The 
fatal blow is given! and the victim 
passes, without a struggle or a motion, 
from the repose of sleep to the repose 
of death!” 

Webster closed this part of his 
speech with the remark that when 
the murderer’s conscience — begins 
to torture him, the crime “must be 
confessed, it will be confessed; there :s 
no refuge from confession but suicide, 
and suicide is confession.” 

The great advocate’s mastery of the 
twelve meg in the jury box won the 
verdict and the prisoner was found 
guilty. From the point of view of 
technical procedure, the conviction was 
perhaps judicial blunder, but of its 


European 


justice, and of the verdict in the trial 
which followed, there is no doubt. 
The Knapps were guilty, and their 
escape would have been a scandal. 
Francis, who was barely twenty, was 
hanged on September 28, in the pres- 
ence of three or four thousand spec- 
tators. The Salem Register recorded 
its satisfaction that “a very small pro- 
portion of these were inhabitants of 
the town.” 

Joseph Knapp, Jr., was tried five 
weeks later. His confessions in jail, 
excluded at the trial of his brother, 
were essential. Webster again appeared, 
and the defence fought an impossible 
battle. At the other trial the State had 
to convince the jury that Francis 
Knapp was present in Brown Street not 
merely as a curious spectator, but as 
one actually giving assistance. At the 
trial of Joseph, the task of the prose- 
cutor was to convince the Court of the 
admissibility of the prisoner’s con- 
fessions. This was done, and the case 
was over. Joseph was found guilty 
and hanged on the last day of the 
year. 

George Crowninshield, the mur- 
derer’s brother, though accused, in 
Joseph Knapp’s confession, of a guilty 
knowledge of the plot, proved an 
alibi on the night of the murder, and 
was acquitted on his trial. Mr. Web- 
ster, by the way, did not appear. 

On the other hand, some ten or 
twenty years after the murder, a wan- 
dering exhibitor of a group of wax 
figures did a lively business on Boston 
Common. He showed in a tent, for 
the fee of ten cents, the ghastly form 
of Captain White, lying in bed, and 
weltering in his gore. Over him, with 
knife raised, and with menacing face 
held close to the dead man, leaned the 
sinister figure of “Crowninshield, the 
hired assassin”. A gentleman who hai 
paid his admission fell into conver- 
sation with the showman. The latter 
admitted that business was good. 

“You see”, said he, “lots of folks 
want to see the figgers, and some of 
them pays again and goes in twice.” 

“You have to find board and lodg- 
ing, of course”, suggested the visitor. 

“Victuals, yes”, said the proprietor. 
“But lodging,—well, the nights are 
warm and pleasant now here on the 
Common, and I don’t have to go no- 
wheres. I lets Crowninshield stay 
where he stands, you see, and I just 
takes the Captain out of bed, and gets 
in, in his place!” 


Motoring 


(Continued from page 82) 


fundamental changes in the Vauxhall 
product. 

Two other novelties are the new 
Three Litre and Straight Eight turned 
out by Sunbeam, both of which are 
said to be easily capable of reaching 
90 miles an hour. 

Among the French firms there is 
very little novelty, but Rochet-Schnei- 
der, Délage, Hotchkiss, Panhard, and 
Delaunay-Belleville exhibit some very 
nice looking cars. 

The two cars which drew most 
attention to the Italian stands were 
the 15-45 horse-power O. M., an ex- 


traordinarily fine two-litre six cylin- 
der engined light touring car, and 
the new seven. horsepower Fiat. 

Germany is not allowed to show 
any cars, but Austria is staging two 
excellent makes, one, the Austro- 
Daimler, whose six cylinder nineteen 
horsepower rated engine, I believe 
to be the most perfectly finished 
motor engine in the world; while the 
general finish of the chassis and the 
equipment are quite astonishing, even 
in this exposition of cars for the 
super-rich. The other Austrian make 
is the Steyr. 
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WHO OWNS 




















The illustration above 
shows the Packard 
Six Seven-Passenger 
Sedan Limousine— 
$2885 at Detroit. Both 
the Packard Six and 
the Packard Eight are 
available in nine body 
types—four open and 
five enclosed. 
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What is the Price of the Packard Six? 


SK five men the lowest price 

at which a Packard Six 

closed car may be bought and 

all but one will say four or five 
thousand dollars. 


And quite naturally, for it is 
hard to associate the beauty and 
distinction of a Packard with 
any price but the highest. 


Yet the majority are wrong! 


To them Packard offers what 


is in effect 2°1500 reduction. 


The price of the Packard Six 
five-passenger sedan is but *2585 
at Detroit, including all neces- 
sary accessories. 


Furthermore, Packard cars may 
be bought on a payment plan 
—with both down and monthly 
payments relatively small. 


ACKARD 
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We're Bathing on Christmas— We're Coasting in August 
and having pecks of fun in between 


THE CAMERA 


$4732 


(Slightly higher in Far West) 


ERE are some movies of the chil- 
dren we took on the Cape last 
August. Aren’t they wonderful — you 
know I’m quite a Camera-woman even 
if I do say it myself. It’s heaps of fun 
to take movies—and so simple — why 
that little Pathex is just as easy to work 
as a snap-shot camera. 
“Now let me put a flea in your ear — 
if you want to make your family happy 
this Christmas—and have loads of fun 


yourself the whole year ’round, get a 
Pathex outfit.” 
The complete Pathex outfit, Camera and 
Projector, costs but $97.50. Pathex 
Daylight loading films, a whole reel, 
enough for six or seven scenes, are 
only $1.75 a piece. 

All film is developed absolutely free. 
Films from the Pathex Library —Comedies, 
Travels, Educational, are $1.00 and $1.75. 


If you can’t get a Pathex demonstration in your own neighborhood—write us today 


MOTION PICTURE 


Camera Projector 


PATHEX, Inc., 35 West 45th Street, N. Y. 


A subsidiary of PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc. 


THE PROJECTOR 


$50 


(Slightly higher in Far We:1) 
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We would be a little less than human if 
we were not proud of the status of the 
new 90- degree Cadillac. 


Thecountry’s best citizenship frankly pro- 
claims it the car of cars—the very best, and 
the most desirable, that human skill can 
build, or money can buy. 


Putting this preference on its lowest 
plane—trying to estimate the worth of 
Cadillac reputation in money—the im- 
agination can not measure its value. 


As we would be a little less than human if 
we did not prize this precious preference— 


So we would be a little less than sane uf we 
did not protect it. 


The Standard of the World 


Every consideration of sense, and business 
acumen, and sentiment, requires that the 
Cadillac shall be made better and better 
in the future, as it has been in the past. 


In principle the new 90-degree Cadillac— 
whose excellence the whole world cele- 
brates today—is the same Cadillac as the 
first of its type, refined and beautified with 
infinite patience and unremitting zeal. 


We promise you that the Cadillac of tomor- 
row, or a thousand tomorrows hence, will 
be the same splendid car, progressively 
improved—Cadillac in quality, Cadillac 
in high purpose, Cadillac in unsurpassed 


performance. Lawrence P. Fisher 


President 
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Radiola 25, six-tube “Super- 
Hee.”” Can be operated with 
dry batteries, or adapted tor 
use with Loudspeaker 104, 
with no batteries. 


Loudspeaker Model 104 
Cin cabinet) cone type, with 
power ampliticr. Operates 
Radiola 25 on 60 cycle, 110 
vole A.C. lighting circuit, 
with no batteries, 
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Radiola 30 is an eight-tube Super-Heterodyne, with 
enclosed loop, and the new RCA cone loudspeaker 
built-in. It contains a power amplifier for the speaker, 
and a device that does away with a// batteries, and op- 
> rates the set on any 60 cycle, 110 volt A.C. lighting 
circuit. 













OW radio is as simple as snapping 


on the light. Just plug in one of 
m4 the new RCA Radiolas — tune 


get reality of tone, because you can 
exactly duplicate the volume as well as 
the quality of voice and music. 


—it automatically adjusts the current 
that goes into your set. No matter how 
the current varies at the power house, a 








~~ in with the tip of a single finger —and a é iny Radiotron that acts as an “‘electrical 
Goch ok wile ch —— 5 And for all of this, you need no batteries. 2 y Rad — A : y : 2 = ; 
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An ancient people of India named a famous large diamond, in their expressive language, 
“The Mountain of Light”. But they never dreamed of the beauties of the diamond as we 
know it in modern times. The perfect round diamond, the square or emerald cut diamond, 
and the marquise represent centuries of modification and slow improvement. The rough crystal 
is now cut with mathematical skill to achieve the greatest brilliance and grace. Mounted as 
single stones in rings of unobtrusive but exquisite design, these fine modern diamonds repre- 


sent the fullest realization of the great possibilities of Nature’s most precious material. 


BLACK* STARR & FROST 


JEWELERS FOR II6 YEARS + FIFTH AVENUE -: CORNER 48TH STREET - NEW YORK 


OUR PALM BEACH SHOP IS NOW OPEN *« THE LAKE TRAIL * PALM BEACH 
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Introducing— 


“RAVENNA” 


successor to the doily set 


The new damask for the re- 
fectory table. An original 
and charming design, full of 
grace and movement, in- 
spired by old Italian prints 

and carried out in subdued 
double-tone écru, in feeling 
with the Spanish or Italian 
interior. 


63"x144” 

63"x162” 

63”x180” 

napkins: 

2” dozen, $38 


Created and imported by Mosse and ob- 
tainable there only. Design patented 1925. 

















VANITY FAIR 


A Stranger Appears 


(Continued from page 48) 


one is a few billion years old he 
grows weary of storms. Life merely 
consists, Peter, in the getting of a 
little wisdom and dying. 

“The smartest of the races yet pro- 
duced down there wasthe pagan. They 
lived riotously and crawled away sing- 
ing lewd songs to lewder women. 
There is a little space below at the 
present time and it is inhabited by some 
millions of people who are called 
Christians. I think their name was 
taken from a red-headed fellow who 
had bad luck in trying to give up all 
and follow his neighbor. They cruci- 
fied him, if I remember correctly. 
There was much said about the poor 
fellow having been my son, but you 
can imagine that I have had many 
son3 to remember since the first billion 
years of my infancy. 

“¢This man’s name was Jesus, but 
there were over thirty other prophets 
called Jesus at that time, and they 
were all my sons. But I did have a 
fondness for this poor fellow. You 
see, Peter, sincerity is so rare, even to 


me, that I admire it. But I must ad- 
mit that the saddest fool is the sincere 
fool. As I remember it, Christ was 
not a strong man physically. If he 
had had a son, a woman he once 
helped would have been a wonderful 
mother for that son. Her name was 
Magdalen—and she was as lovely as 
a budding willow on the plains of 
Lombardy. ; 

“It really is a sad job, Peter, this 
being a God. I hear the whimpers of 
the poor broken devils roll up to me at 
night in trillions of words. Hardly 
one among them is brave enough to 
walk through his own maze of dark- 
ness alone. They call on me, when I 
am busy with other things. But then, 
enough of my troubles, Peter. Look 
down below.’ 

“I looked and saw countless num- 
bers of girls as naked as slender trees 
in winter dancing on a vast level and 
yellow stretch of sand, near a blue- 
green ocean, under the light of three 
moons. 

(Continued on page 102) 


Don !uan and Other Theatrical Persons 


(Continued from page 40) 


amoured of her. The lovely Mrs. 
Cheyney has turned out to be a crook 
—and her captor, (mot the Gay Lord 
Quex) shedding his innocence, pro- 
poses to make the most of the débécle. 
Will she, who has little to lose by 
way of virtue, spend the night with 
him in the boudoir, or shall he ring 
and rouse the household? (‘“Remem- 
ber, Mrs, Cheyney, imprisonment— 
five years.”) Her answer is, “No—a 
thousand times, no!” Although not an 
honest woman in one sense, she is 
“honest” in another—so she rings, 
as Shakespeare says, the alarum-bell. 
In the end, love finds a way—as love 
has a mean habit of doing in the 
theatre. It is all too absurd. 

As the play is by Mr. Lonsdale there 
are epigrams galore, but they are all 
unconvincing epigrams about linoleum 
underwear for ladies and the kind of 
jeux de mots which explain the dif- 
ference between this and that. As 
one authority on pulchritude may con- 
fide to another, Miss Claire is both 
handsome and personable, but bereft, 
in this particular play, of an oppor- 


tunity to prove she is an actress. 

Young Woodley, the first work of 
a young playwright, one John Van 
Druten, is a play of intimate truth on 
a theme which is seldom treated in 
our theatre except for the purpose of 
attracting “crowds” to the box-office. 
Mr. Van Druten presents, without the 
morbid overtones and the introspection 
of Wedekind’s somewhat _ similar 
Frithlingserwachen, the gropings of a 
young English public school boy of 
the unsettled age toward biologic 
truth, its meanings and manifestations. 
Young Woodley is without brilliance, 
without striving for effect, and 
strangely without ‘“mechanics”—usu- 
ally the predominant trademark of a 
virgin dramatic effort. Its engaging 
sincerity and its simple narrative— 
of this youth who became too “inter- 
ested” in his house master’s wife, with 
his expulsion from the school as the 
attendant “‘catastrophe”—make Young 
Woodley a play worthy of consider- 
able respect. Glenn Hunter’s per- 
formance is self-effacing and con- 
vincing in the extreme. 


“Elinor, Jean and Anna” 


(Continued from page 49) 


silver—their lives have been bare. Love 
settled down years ago into mutual 
dependence between husband and wife. 
Elinor has elements of taste. She 
“likes nice things”. Sturdiness and 
health of nature both possess, but not 
the delicate flavor and aroma of life. 
All their innate feminine desire for 
refinement, for loveliness, has now 
been concentrated upon this child. 
They have not learned to see this thing 
in art, in books, in nature, even in the 
social conduct of life. But in one 
thing they can appreciate it—in the 
charm and naiveté of a little girl. 


That is part of their worship of Jean. 

She is a topic of inexhaustible in- 
terest. She relieves the terrible dead 
level of their conversations, an ex- 
quisite thing which it is their heritage 
to love and to comprehend. 

There is something beneath the stuffi- 
ness of the air in the room—something 
warm, deep, static and yet living: the 
vital, contented stillness of this femi- 
nine atmosphere in which all three are 
most deeply, naturally, fundamentally 
themselves—the little girl cherished 
and adored, and the two old women 
brooding above her. 
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The 7-passenger Series 80 Enclosed Drive Limousine 
Body by Pierce-Arrow 


ASOLINE mileage of 14 to 17 

miles per gallon, in a car of 

Series 80 size and weight, is ob- 

viously a sheer engineering triumph. 
Economy is a natural result. 

The infrequent need for mechanical at- 
tention, and the speed and economy with 
which maintenance work is done when 
needed ,areeloquent proof of thedurability 


and simplicity of Pierce-Arrow building. 
Thus Series 80 cars demonstrate, to a 
daily increasing number of owners, that 
the well-built Pierce-Arrow mechanism 
gives not only the most satisfactory serv- 
ice—but most economical service as well. 
Pierce-Arrow Series 80 cars are offered 
in a wide range of distinctive color 
combinations and upholsteries. 


A moderate payment now, balance to be evenly distributed over a period of months, will 
secure early delivery. Demonstrations any time upon request. For complete catalog, write us 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buaffalo, N. Y. 








PI 8950'4045 


at Buffalo-plus tax 
Eoudaille Shock Absorbers Standard Equipment 




















F NCH, SHRINER ¢ URNE 


MENS SHOES 





Gifts From 
French, Shriner & Urner 


carry the impression that the recognized 


worth of Frenc 


h, Shriner & Urner foot 


wear is something which is your friend’s 


due—that he 


nothing less. 


should be content with 


It implies that the luxurious ease and quiet 
smartness of French, Shriner & Urner slip- 
pers, hose or shoes is in keeping with the 
rest of his wardrobe. 


Above all, your gift is one of practical 


value, adding to 


his comfort and happiness. 


“Twin-Grip’ Golf Oxfords 
Pullman Slippers 
House Slippers 
Bath Slippers 


Golf Hose 
Silk Hose 
Spats 


Trees 


French, Shriner © Urner gift certificates are on 


sale at any of our 


shops for any amount desired. 





'NEWrYORK 
350 Madison Ave. 
153 Broadway 
131 West 42nd St. 
365 Broadway 
1263’Broadway 
1843 Broadway 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
106 Michigan Ave. (S.) ; 2 
16 S. Dearborn St. age pert Se 
ST. PAUL 
PHILADELPHIA . 
115 S. 12th St. 339 Robert St. 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
Book-Cadillac Hotel 3 South 7th St. 
KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 


BROOKLYN 
367 Fulton St. 


Agencies 


1002 Wainut St. Olympic Hotel 


in other principal cities 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Coming of Raquel Meller 


(Continued from page 37) 


so far away from him—the poor King 
of Spain who must share with the 
Prince of Wales these days the burden 
of all such legends now that the avail- 
able kings are so few, so venerable and 
—like the present beauteous majesty 
of Denmark, let us say,—so unasso- 
ciable with the notions of romance. 
In thus groping for an explanation of 
Meller’s astounding reluctance to in- 
vade America, it occurred to few 
Americans that perhaps she did not 
want to come and to still fewer that 
there really was no reason why she 
should. 

Yet, if you will picture the emotions 
of Laurette Taylor or Al Jolson or 
Ethel Barrymore on being summoned 
to quit their New York and play an 
extended engagement in Peru, you will 
grasp the state of mind of the Parisian 
favorite at whose door an American 
manager comes knocking, contract in 
hand. Such a favorite has nothing to 
gain from such a tour except money, 
for whatever increment of prestige the 
tour might also yield would be taken 
from them at the incorruptible Douane 
of French indifference to what the 
outside world thinks. Wherefore, no 
star of the French theatre has ever 
swung this far out of its proper orbit 


except through pique or bankruptcy or 
a sudden shrewd suspicion that it were 
well to give Paris a rest. 

Sixty years ago, the first of them 
thus faced an audience from the stage 
of the Academy of Music in New 
York—then a monstrous building 
way out in the suburbs, now a chill 
temple left behind by the moving city 
and scheduled for dismemberment. Her 
name was Rachel and she had come to 
New York only because she was cross 
at Paris for taking Ristori to its heart. 
As she flung the Técla pearls of Racine 
before the New York swine, back 
home in Paris she was thought of as 
playing to an audience of redskins and 
blackamoors and, deep in their hearts, 
the Parisians will think of their 
Meller this Spring as doing the same. 

Yet, when she has completed the 
motion picture of Carmen at which 
she has been working for some weeks 
in her own Pyrenees and for which 
she is to be paid the far from untidy 
sum of 2,000,000 francs, she will, I 
think, set sail. She is not incapable of 
suspecting that Paris will enjoy her 
more after a brief vacation and, after 
all, $6,000 a week is $6,000. And 
$6,000 is what the doughboys used to 
call beaucoup jack. 


I «Confess!”’ 


(Continued from page 63) 


There was a roaring upward rush 
of flame—I pulled the trigger and 
jumped outward. The next thing I 
knew, I was sitting in approximately 
eighteen inches of icy water; thor- 
oughly confused, minus my_ hair, 
whiskers, eyelids and eyebrows, but 
otherwise uninjured! After a few 
blessed seconds (during which I felt 
sure I was in Heaven) my intelli- 
gence informed me of what had 
actually happened. The flare-up of 
the kerosene had disconcerted my aim, 
the bullet—by some freak of chance 
—had cut the rope, the shallow water 
of the lake—whose depth I had com- 
pletely omitted (in my excitement) to 
ascertain—had extinguished the fire: 
in brief, the whole intricately thought- 
out scheme had been a complete failure 
and—horrors!—I was alive after all. 

I was about to lie down on my 
back and try to swallow the whole 
infamous lake, when a sheriff (at- 
tracted by my shot) arrived at full 
speed in a birchbark canoe, accom- 
panied by two deputies armed to the 
teeth, and arrested me for not having 
a hunting license. Despite my vigor- 
ous protestations, I—John F. Rutter— 
was ignominiously tossed into a primi- 
tive log hut which served in the 
capacity of a jail. 

It is probable that even Moses him- 
self, as he glimpsed the Promised 
Land, experienced no more authentic 
thrill than did I—upon finding my- 
self face to face with a half-dozen of 
those colorful little magazines which 
(as I remembered) I had spent the sum 
total of my misdirected energies in 
attempting to exclude from the mails. 

When, a few minutes later, my 
jailer entered and discovered me prone 
upon the floor and frankly—for the 


first time—consuming photograph 
after photograph, illustration after 
illustration, experience after experi- 
ence, confession after confession, a 
large grin of understanding bisected 
his bronze visage. He inspected me 
minutely for some moments; then de- 
livered himself of the unforgettable 
dictum: “Reckon everything’s hunkey- 
dorey with you, ain’t it?” I started 
from my trance—and grasped _ his 
honest paw, in a silence that con- 
veyed ineffable gratitude on my part 
and entire appreciation on his, “Have 
yer read ‘Roll Over On Your Own 
Side, Lucy’ yet?” he whispered, bend- 
ing almost affectionately above me. 
“Not yet,” I murmured faintly, with 
my eyes glued once more to “What a 
Young Girl of Thirteen Learned in 
Paris.” 

Since then, I have attained a com- 
pletely normal outlook on life. I 
am a respected, not a detested, mem- 
ber of the little house-party* here 
where I have been living pleasantly 
for some time since my adventure. I 
am almost foolishly happy, I laugh 
heartily whenever I recall my former 
morbid ideas and attribute my entire 
mental health and intellectual happi- 
ness to the one hundred and thirty- 
one (constantly issued, week by week, 
month by month) various and assorted 
“sex” magazines, of which I consume 
(on the average) twenty or thirty a 
day. In my estimation, they are one 
of the three greatest blessings which 
our civilization has produced, the 
other two being the player-piano and 
the radio. 





*Eprror’s NoTE:—Mr. Rutter is at present 
an inmate of the State Insane Asylum. The 
phrase ‘‘house-party’?, used by the author, Te- 
fers, of course, to his incarceration in the 
asylum. 
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Gerald (knowing much at nine years, but wishing to know it all): 
“DAD, WHY DO THEY CALL THIS A CLUB CAR?” 


Father (a confirmed wisecracker): 


‘““BECAUSE SO MANY PEOPLE IN IT DRINK CLICQUOT CLUB 
GINGER ALE. WHICH WILL YOU HAVE, YOUR OLD FRIEND 
THE GOLDEN, OR THE NEW PALE DRY?” 


Perhaps Pale Dry Clicquot appeals more to the grown-up taste than 

to youngsters; it is so delicate, so subtle—a true Sec drink. Yet many 

children like it as much as their old pet ‘‘regular’’ Clicquot Ginger Ale. 

Some people even mix the two to suit their mood. .........++65 
The Clicquot Club Company, Millis, Massachusetts. 
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RE TAULT 


A TWENTIETH (CENTURY 
PXPREYION OF THE 
FREI 8d VILIZATION 


SOME 

DIY TINGUISNED 
OWNERS 

OF 
RENAULT 
(ARS: 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN MOTHER MARIA 
CHRISTINA OF SPAIN 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 

HIS MAJESTY KING MANOEL OF PORTUGAL 


His Grace The DUKE OF RUTLAND, K.G. 

His Grace The DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G., G.C. V. O. 

His Grace The DUKE OF SUTHERLAND 

The Most Hon. The MARQUESS OF NORTHAMPTON 

The Most Hon. The MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY 

The Most Hon. The MARQUESS CURZON, K. G., P. C., 
G.C.S.L,G.C.L E. 

The Right Hon. The EARL OF DUNMORE, V.C., M.V.O. 

The Right Hon. The EARL OP BRADFORD 

The Right Hon. The EARL OF DUNRAVEN, K.P. 

Admiral of the Fleet, EARL BEATTY 

The Right Hon. VISCOUNT BURNHAM 

The Right Rev. LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, K.C.V.©., 
D.D., P.C. 

The Right Hon. LORD BERWICK 

The Right Hon. LORD ABERDARE 

The Right Hon. LORD INVERNAIRN 

The Right Hon. LORD HEWART, K.C. 

Sir JOHN AIRD, Bart. 

Sir ALFRED HERBERT, Bart. 

Sir HARDMAN .LEVER, Bart. 

The Hon. Sir JOHN WARD, K.C.V.O. 

The Hon. Sir HARRY STONOR 

Sir E. MARSHALL-HALL, K.C. 

His Excellency THE VICEROY OF INDIA 


Renault Cars 
Fully Equipped, Tax Included 
From $1,850 up 





RENAULT-719 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK SERVICE, PARTS 776-786 ELEVENTH AVENUE 











VANITY FAIR 


Sing Nonino! The Sports of Winter 


(Continued from page 69) 


and there were those of us who agreed 
with her thoroughly. 

“Mrs. Swivel says ice-skating is like 
everything else,” reminded George 
nastily, as he helped me to my feet for 
the eighth time. “It has its ups and 
downs.” 

“That statement,” I replied, feeling 
my elbow tenderly, “is just about half 
true.” 

There is nothing quite like a Bob- 
Sled Party to come at the end of a 
crowded, happy day at Liberty Hall. 
Of course, a word might be said for 
fooling with nitroglycerine, or spend- 
ing a night with the African head- 
hunters; but for real excitement and 
sensations a Bob-Sled Party has it on 
all of them. As Mrs. Swivel says her- 
self, fun isn’t the word for it. In 
fact, I could think up a much better 
word myself. 

In the first place, Mrs. Swivel gave 
the idea of sex a run for its money, 
and added just that touch of spice to 
the evening by working out a couple 
of racy little schemes of her own in 
the seating arrangements. It was on 
the way up the hill, for example, that 
George discovered he was scheduled to 
make the trip holding onto Miss Kin- 
ney, whose teeth ought to straighten 
out nicely by the time she is twenty- 
three. For my own part I learned 
that my bachelordom was slated for 
an ugly bruise that night when Mrs. 
Swivel paired me off with Miss Mc- 
Ankle, a regular girl, you know, just 
a real good pal, with a Radcliffe 
sweater and a slight moustache. As 


a match-maker Mrs. Swivel was much 
sought after—sometimes with rifles. 

“Come on!” shouted our hostess 
as she reached the top of the hill, leap- 
ing on the Bob-Sled and beckoning us 
to follow. “A real Bob-Sled—whirl- 
ing downhill—off we go! Hurrah!” 

“What happens if you fall off?” 
whispered George. 

“You stick upside down until some- 
body finds you,” explained Mrs. Black- 
wood dubiously, “or the snow melts.” 

“By the way, isn’t there a trolley 
line at the bottom of this hill?” I 
suggested hesitatingly. 

“Come on, come on!” called Mrs, 
Swivel, sitting on the front of the sled 
and calling back of us over her 
shoulder, “Climb aboard! Real thrill! 
Let’s go! We live only once!” 

“That,” I muttered, “is precisely 
the point.” 

Now, how it happened I have no 
idea, but just at this moment some- 
one’s foot accidentally touched the 
runners ever so slightly; and the next 
moment, with a hip and a hurrah, and 
several piercing screams Mrs. Swivel 
solitary on her Bob-Sled, was off like 
a flash down the hill. 

“Funny way for a hostess to act,” 
grumbled. 

“Leaving us all alone,” 
George. “Fancy that!” 

“By the way,” I mentioned casually, 
“there’s a nine-fifteen back to the city 
tonight.” 

“So?” said the rest of the group 
with a show of interest. 


_— 


muttered 


Alice Through the Liqueur Glass 


(Continued from page 46) 


me?” Alice started to explain that 


she had finished her two glasses of 


champagne, but, when she looked 
at her place, she saw that her 
glass was as full as before. What 


was a trap for, she thought, if some- 
one isn’t caught? And so she drank 
her second glass. There was some- 
thing of sword and flame in it, but 
there was also something of cough 
medicine and before another geologic 
cycle had begun, she had had two 
more... . passage of time... 
cenee Alice giggled and the Man who 
had been sitting at her Left turned 
sharply. She glowered at him—and 
very justly, too. Couldn’t he see the 
perfectly ridiculous faces that Mrs. 
Pearlfoot was making? Her hostess’ 
eyes were wavering in her head, cow- 
ering at each side of her nose and then 
bulging out by her ears, like a rab- 
bit’s. Her nose and mouth were doing 
funny things, as though they were 
waves like a... like . . . why, of 
course, like a German movie. 
Then all sorts of jolly things be- 
gan to happen. First, the guests all 
went out into the night and on to the 
sidewalk, where all the King’s 
coaches and all the King’s men were 
lined up. Alice rushed at once into 
one of the coaches when she over- 
heard Mr. Pearlfoot say of it, “Yes, 
new French model: twelve cylinders.” 
She got in to the coach too quickly to 
see the tweive little cylinders cur- 
veting and prancing in their harness, 


but she knew that they must be terri- 
bly cute, with little bells on their ears 
and curved horns on their foreheads, 
She tried to picture the racing file of 
them as they sped through the tunnel 
of the night toward the supper club 
where almost all things must neces+ 
sarily end, except those few that begin 
there. She was not surprised to find 
that the Man at her Right was at her 
Right again. He was saying a great 
many things that couldn’t possibly 
have been omitted. Alice discovered 
with pleasure, however, that he could 
do other things, of which he had 
doubtless read in fables of Unsatis- 
fied Princesses. 

Then Alice began laughing, and 
then she began really laughing and 
then laughter made an instrument of 
her and then an orchestra which 
played a fugue of hilarity on her, so 
that the Man on her Right must have 
known himself to be appreciated. 
He was looking at Alice in a puzzled 
way, as, of course, people sometimes 
do, out of modesty. There was no 
more opportunity for witty chit-chat, 
of which Alice could never have 
enough, for the twelve little Cylinders 
had brought them to the door of the 
Supper Club. Alice then passed under 
a canopy and jumped over a sill and 
Civilized Insanity. 

Another group of Slavs, this time 
in green tunics, were sitting on a little 
plateau. The music caught Alice up» 

(Continued on page 104) 
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WAMSUTTA PERCALE 
Quality Tests 


The Test of Texture. Wamsutta Percale is 
the finest woven, smoothest textured sheeting on 
the market because it is made of carefully se- 
lected, long staple cotton. 


The Test of Lightness. A Wamsutta Per- 
cale sheet 90x 108 weighs about half a pound 
less than the ordinary sheet. A real saving in 
laundry bills! 

The Test of Durability. The Millard laun- 
dry test proved Wamsutta Percale stronger than 
24 leading brands of sheeting when given a 
test equivalent to six years’ wear in the home. 

The Test of the Making. Wamsutta Percale 
sheets and pillow cases are — with a 
care worthy of so fine a fabric. A special 
woven-in tape selvedge prevents the edges from 
tearing or becoming ‘‘ragged."" 

The Test of Fashion. Every correct fashion 
for sheets and pillow cases is given effective ex- 
pression in Wamsutta Percale—hemstitching, 
scallops or exquisite hand embroidery. 
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dollars 


~ JN THEsE pays of 

household bud- 
gets every woman 
wants to feel sure 
that she is getting 
full value for her 
money when she 
buys anything for her house. 

This is especially true of sheets 
and pillow cases, for the ‘‘replace- 
ment cost’’ may easily become a 
considerable item in the household 
budget, if the quality of sheeting 
selected does not stand the test of 
constant wear. 


Price tags do not tell the most 
important part of the story. For a 
price is high, or low, in proportion 
to the satisfaction and service given. 

Wamsutta Percale is used on every 
bed in the house in thousands of 
homes that once used the finest of 
imported linens. The texture is 
fine, even and white as the fin- 
est linen and yet 
Wamsutta is light 
of weight, does 
not wrinkle as 
linen does and, of 1, 
course, costs very 
much less. 

Wamsutta Percale 
is priced within 
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In the white sales this season look 
—not for price t 
famous green a: 
Wamsutta Percale —which assures 
you that you are getting the high- 
est quality, and 
obtainable in sheeting. 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE 


s—but for the 


the best value, 


and sense 


TALK 


about sheeting 


the reach of every woman who bud- 
gets her household expenditures care- 
fully and wisely. Its incomparable 
wearing qualities, 
because it is woven 
of selected, long sta- 
ple cotton, make it 
a truly economical 
investment for every 
household. 

Many women 
have discovered that 
sheets wear longer if allowed to 
““rest.’’ It pays to buy a half dozen 
Wamsutta sheets for a bed and use 
them in rotation. 

Examine Wamsutta at your fa- 
vorite store. Observe its firm, even 
weave — its whiteness, its light- 
ness. 


Look for the specially woven-in 
tape seived ge which protects the life 
of the sheet at its most vulnerable 
point—the edge. Wamsutta Per- 
cale sheets and pil- 
low cases will 
prove a permanent 
investment in the 
beauty and com- 
fort of your home 
from the stand- 
point of utility and 
economy. 











gold label of 





SHEETS & PILLOW 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. Founded 1846 
RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard St., N. Y. 





CASES C The finest of cottons 
cAlways look for the green and gold 












WAMSUTTA 
PERCALE 
WAMSUTTA MILLS 
NEW BEDFORD 
MASS 
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The Correct Shoe 


for semi-formal wear 


—black calfskin oxford 


HE latest style for afternoon— 

braided black or oxford jacket, 
striped trousers, derby and fitted ches- 
terfield—calls for extra care in the 
selection of shoes. 
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Ask the nearest Ralston dealer—or 
write tous forinformation and booklets. 


Our illustration shows Mr. John 
Williams, on Broadway, meeting 
Miss Helen Henderson of the 
Ziegfeld 1925 Follies. 


Mr. Williams played in the “Dark 
Angel” and is now inoneof Broad- 
way’s latest successes, ‘“‘A Kiss in 
the Taxi.” In this picture he is 
wearing Ralston shoes, as de- 
scribed above. 
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Well-dressed men know that Ralston 
shoes are nationally accepted for style 
and value. 


CHURCHILL and ALDEN Company 


Makers of smart shoes 
Brockton Mass. 
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When the second act has come to 


an end—and the curtain is rung down amidst 





whirling applause—when you mingle outside 
with the excited throngs in the lobby 
—haveaCamel! _ 


WHEN the thrilling second act 
of the best show of the year has 
just come to an end. And the 
stars have taken their curtain calls 
in answer to round after round of 
applause. When you join the 
crowds outside just as pleased 
and thrilled as yourself—have a 
Camel! 


For no other friend is so cheer- 
ful, so resting between acts, as 
Camel. Camel adds its own 
romantic glamour to the bright- 
ness of memorable occasions. No 
other cigarette ever made—and 
kept—so many friends. Camels 
never tire your taste, no matter 
how liberally or zestfully you 
smoke them. Camels are so skil- 
fully blended of such choice to- 
baccos that they never leave a 
cigaretty after-taste. All the de- 
sire to please, all the skill to serve 
of the largest tobacco organiza- 
tion in the world, goes into this 
one cigarette. 


So when you leave the theatre 
pleased and inspired for greater 
things, when you see life’s prob- 
lems and their solutions clearer 
— joyfully taste the mellowest 
smoke that ever came from a 
cigarette. Know the mildness, the 
fragrance that’s loved by millions 
of experienced smokers. 

! 
Into the making of this one cigarette goes all of the quality of the world’s largest etahimaaen Our highest wish, if you 
organization of expert tobacco men. Nothing is too good for Camels. The do not yet know Camel 
choicest Turkish and domestic tobaccos. The most skilful blenders. The most quality, is that you try 


scientific package. No other cigarette made is like Camels. No better cigarette them. We invite you 


can be made. Camels are the overwhelming choice of experienced smokers. to compare Camels with 
any other cigarette 


made at any price. 
R. J: Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 
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No the least alluring thing about these golden toned Period Grands is 

the attractive terms on which you may buy. What a superb addition 

these rich grands really are both for decorative and practical every-day 

use. Being the world’s leaders in musical instruments has made possible 

unusual advantages to you in design, in quality, in price. Fifteen authentic 

designs to choose from. With or without the Apollo reproducing player. 
At all Wurlitzer stores and from leading dealers everywhere 


WURLITZER GRAND PIANO CoO., DE KALB, ILL. 


Principal Wurlitzer Stores 
NEW YORK, 120W 42ndSt. + BUFFALO,674 Main St. « CLEVELAND, 1017 Euclid Ave. + CHICAGO, 329S Wabash Ave. + PHILADELPHIA, 1031 Chesnut St. 
CINCINNATI, 121 E. Fourth St. - St Louts, 1006 Olive St. « SAN FRANCISCO, 250 Stockton St. « Los ANGELES,814 S. Broadway 


Spanish Design 
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OMPLETE investment facilities in a central 
uptown location have meant much to a large 


clientele of investors who reside or do business in 


TBE ae 
pari) 
Bae; 
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this section or who come frequently to New York. 


BBHe 
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The experience of this Office in meeting the va- 


ried requirements of thousands of investors, its com- 





plete facilities, and the intimate personal service 
which it is especially equipped to render, place it 
in a position to be of assistance to you in the 


selection of suitable securities for investment. 


Cifth Avenue Office 
Guaranty Company of New York 


CFifth cAvenue G& 44% Street 


























Gentlemen's 


dabre 


C¥ashioned by Burson 


Dress Half Hose 


To be costumed correctly, one quite 
definitely selects a proper collection 
of deDore Hosiery. For evening, gen- 
tlemen wear the black and cannon 
shades, but for daytime and out-of- 
doors there are excellent selections 
of more colorful deVore Half Hose. 


rT ieny 


iUnUnUnUT 


Note that Gentlemen's deDore Half 
Hose are being made with the new, 
i smart hemmed tops, and that the feet are 
made to give great comfort and wear. 
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=| Obtainable Wherever Exclusive 
=| Collections of Hosiery are Displayed 
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Inside Speaking Out 


VANITY FAIR 


(Continued from page 38) 


“Why, then,” asks the reader (I 
can almost hear him), “are they not?” 
A perfectly natural question. I will 
tell you. It is simply because they 
have become a fradition. 

Our director finally notifies the 
author, Florence Partridge the star, 
and the rest of the cast that the 
first rehearsal will take place on Mon- 
day. He then makes a strong effort 
to locate a copy of the play, which he 
intends to read before Monday. 

I have, by simple elimination, dis- 
posed of the less absorbing parts of 
our subject—the play, the settings for 
the play and the sordid details of 
finance and organization. We now 
come to those who are the backbone 
of the theatre, those who hold aloft 
the torch of histrionic art, those who 
slave humbly and disinterestedly in 
the cause of true drama. I refer, of 
course, to the actors—or, as we are 
affectionately known, the “mum- 
mers”, “troupers”, or “thespians”. 
(And other names that I cannot or 
do not care to remember.) 

Of the many things that I am prov- 
ing in this lecture, immeasurably the 
most obvious is this, that the actor 
is the one essential to the life of the 
theatre. You can easily picture a 
theatre without a manager, without 
a director, without (with a slight 
stretch of the imagination) a play, 
but you cannot picture a theatre with- 
out actors. Please do not even 
trouble to argue about this. You can- 
not. A theatre without actors is even 
more ridiculous than a theatre with- 
out an audience. (Which is not so 
rare as some foolish laymen might 
suppose.) There is not an actor who 
would not agree with me. Unless it 
were some renegade actor who had 
turned author, director or manager. 

We have reached the point where 
our director calls the first re- 
hearsal of Clouds. When I say he 
calls it, I mean that he orders it 
called by his “dirty-work” deputy, 
the stage manager. You see, as the 
director is to the manager, so is the 
stage manager to the director, and 
the assistant stage manager to the stage 
manager. This is known as_ the 
“Ratio of the Passing Buck,” or, more 
simply, ‘“Belasco’s Theorem.” 

The stage manager (who is really 


nothing more than an actor whe is. 
took his vocation and discovere: his 
mistake in time) rushes roun< f<an- 
tically to find a theatre to -chearse 
in. It being Saturday afternoon, a 
very important time in New York’s 
theatrical life, no one wants to see 
him. The poor wretch fails to find 
any theatre able or willing to accom- 
modate the Clouds company rehearsal 
on Monday. Finally he lights on a 
church with a Parish Hall tha: can 
be hired for Monday. Accordingly he 
mails notifications to all concerned. 
The layman now probably imagines 
that at the appointed hour on Mon- 
day, everybody turns up at the 
Church. He is wrong as usual. They 
would have done so perhaps, but for 
one or two obstacles. The stage 
manager, thinking of his early morn- 
ing slumber, has deputed his assistant 
to arise at the crack of dawn and find 
a theatre at any cost. If successful 
he is to telephone all and sundry that 
they will rehearse, not at the church 
but in the Booth Theatre. ‘This he 
does. Unfortunately some of the 
messages miss fire. The actors have 
left home or the telephone is dis- 
connected or something. Further- 
more Florence Partridge was at Great 
Neck over Sunday and is not accessi- 
ble at the moment, and the leading 
man, having got tired of waiting three 
months, is in Los Angeles. Accord- 
ingly the net result of the rehearsal 
call is, (A) at the Church, one fine 
old gentleman in top hat, two flappers; 
(B) at the theatre, one middle-aged, 


‘large and talkative lady and the as- 


sistant stage manager, a nice young 
fellow. 

However, two days later all is well. 
The stage manager is soundly cursed 
by the director and passes the repri- 
mand along to his assistant; a new 
leading man is obtained from the 
Lambs’ Club; Florence Partridge se- 
turns from Great Neck, and the rest 
are lined up at the theatre. Almost 
without an exception they meet for 
the momentous first rehearsal. At 
the time of going to press Miss Par- 
tridge is still on her way to the the- 
atre but she will undoubtedly turn up 
there as the author is going to read 
the play to the company and she would 
not miss that for worlds, 


The Progress of Jazz 


(Continued from page 52) 


Babbitt. “Nothing doing,” replies her 
husband, “I’m going to see Mickey 
Walker and Dave Shade mix it up.” 
But if Mrs. Babbitt should say to him, 
“Pm going to a jazz concert” ten to 
one, he will answer, “All right, Pll 
take a chance on that,” and, ten to 
one, again, he will like it. 

No one could snatch a copy of the 
Police Gazette from a hanger-on in 
a barber shop and forthwith urge him 
to read Butler’s Way of All Flesh 
without even so much as a preliminary 
training with “Wild West” and de- 
tective stories. Why should a wife 
expect her husband to leap in one 
aesthetic jump from a popular fox- 


trot to Beethoven’s Eroica without 
protest? My hope is to make the pro- 
cess of musical education an easier one. 

It has long been my idea that music 
is most effective when coérdinated 
with one or several of the arts. With 
these Revolutionary Concerts, we will 
have pictorial and lighting effects, 
and costumes—in short—such accou- 
trements as will assist the beginner 
in his quest of Music. We will even 
play some good music, for the best 
men we have in America today—men 
like Carpenter, Sowerby and Taylor 
—are convinced of the really great 
art and educational value of jazz 
treated with a serious intent. 
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The Plaza Building, Showing the 
PaLM BEACH Store 


BOSTON 


TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 





C @oGLOTE 
Gentlemens Hu 





MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


AT PALM BEACH 


Messrs. Brooks BroTuers announce the Re-Opening of their Store in the Plaza Building, 
County Road, Paro Beracu, where they have for sale a representative stock of 
their Clothing especially suitable for wear at Southern Resorts, as well as Furnish- 
ings, Hats, Shoes, Leather Goods, Liveries, Travellers’ and Smokers’ Accessories 


Telephone Palm Beach 1018 NE 


220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 





View from the Patio of the 


Plaza Building 
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with perfect foot comfort. Easiephit 
slippers make it possible for men to give 
their feet much-needed relaxation 
and rest in the evening, and at the 
same time be more smartly dressed. 





ESIGNED for the man who 


wants correct style combined 
















Easiephit slippers are 
made in many styles 
and colors to match 
any color suit or 
lounging robe. 


At the high class 
shops. 


Send for catalogue. 








Style shown is Patent 
Leather BRIGHTON; 
Full leather lined; 
flexible leather sole. 


Abbott Shoe Co. 


a 
We Reading, Mass. 


Established 1855 
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FLANUL 
FELTS 


WINTER WEIGHT 


Northern Light Mixtures 
Oyster Mixed Nutria Mixed 
Silver Mixed Biscuit Mixed 
Grey Mixed Sunburn Mixed 

Grey Green Mixed 


Made of fine quality Hatters 
Furs to resemble flannel in 
appearance and softness. 


Price $7.00. 
Shown in all seven shades by 


B. Altman & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE 


New York 


EXCLUSIVE 
PRINCIPAL 





SHOPS 
CITIES 





HILL @ LOPER CO; 
DANBURY, CONR. 
MAKERS 
FLANUL FELTs introduced by 
D. L. DAVIS 








NECKWEAR TO MATCH BY JAMES MCCURRACH, 
302 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 


SUITINGS & OVERCOATINGS TO MATCH 
BY STRONG-HEWAT & CO., 25 MADISON 
AVENUE, N.Y. C. 


Sole Manufacturers 
of Sunfast Colors 


T& CO. 























































































Qe FOUR WINDS OF WINTER 
can bring no wether that this good shoe 
wil not welcome ~~» A staunchly bilt 
blucher oxford it basks in crisp 
sunlight or goes far to defy the 
bluster of sno and sleet ~ Sorrel- 
Brown Calfskin with ful dubl 
sole and calkt welt c—~~>» 


The Shoes ora Catalog by Mail. 


John Ward 


riuen’s Shoes 


General Offises :191 Hudson street 
ew York City 


New York Shops Philadelphia Shop 


1401-03 Broadway 1221-23 Chestnut street 
just belo Times square just belo the 


Brochign and Newark “ otel — 








































AN EXACTING ART 


To-day when Shirts with Collars to match are so.much in 
Vogue we are favored with an unusually Large Business 
because of our ability to please not only in Shirts to 
Measure but also in the Exacting Art of Collar Making. 






The New Double Breasted HOUSE ROBE 
of Scotch Flannel 


Available in distinétive color combinations in a fine quality 
flannel from Scotland. Designed for house wear, the robe is 
equally suitable for the beach. The new collar is PARK STREET. 


Samples of Materials will be sent on request 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
LONDON PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 





GIFT SUGGESTION BROCHURE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR SENT UPON REQUEST 


FR IRIPIER & [0. 


Madison Avenue at Forty: sixth Street - New York 
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in many houses (particu. 
larly of the English and 
Italian types) the space for 
the heater and other utili- 
ties adjoins the lower en- 
trance hall. The IDEAL 
Type “A” is admirably 
adapted to such plans, or to 
homes in rolling country 
where one side of the base- 
ment is exposed. 
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Buy Heating for the Last Time / 


YOU buy heating for the last time when you put in an Ideal Type ‘‘A” Heat 
Machine and CORTO Radiators, for they accomplish 100% in heating 
comfort and maximum fuel economy and will outwear the building. All 
achievements are surpassed by the devices which automatically and instantly 
graduate the heat in volume and degree to suit the most capricious weather. 


Comfort supreme—and unending! 


The IDEAL Type “A” Heat Machine em- 
bodies every improvement developed in 
our factories at home and abroad—noth- 
ing is omitted. Heating is made positive, 
pleasant, and free from strain or care— 
economical and permanent! 


Handsomely enameled, insulated jacketing 
and carborundum-ground, air-tight doors 
guarantee ash-dust riddance and cellar at- 
tractiveness. Burns hard coal, coke, oil, gas 
or wood. Put in OLD buildings without 
disturbing occupants or partitions. 


IDEAL 
TypeA 
Heat Machine 


Write us number of 
rooms or size of building, 
Decide NOW to adopt 
this wonderful Heat Ma- 
chine—a big paying ine 
vestment! Ask today for 
catalog, with fuel econe 
omy tests. Address Dept. 
G , 1805 Elmwood Ave., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 








Showrooms and sales offices: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, C hicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin 


ARCOLA, ARCO, WATER TUBE, SOFT COAL SMOKELESS; factory heating boilers and other heating, ventilating and cooling products. 


Makers of IDEAL BOILERS 
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je LAN for two incomes—one 
from salary, one from good 
bonds. Set aside a definite por- 
tion of the salary check regu- Our offices in more than fifty ¢,, . 
larly for bond investment and leading cities are ready to help arsine 
Pe eee ere ee OS ay ee §6ane batter tbe 
re-invest the income. Then, you work out a definite “get one” 
when emergencies arise or salary ahead” program and to recom- 
earnings cease, the bond income mend well-secured bonds suited 
| will be there to fall back upon. to your needs. 
| THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 
| 
NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING BONDS + ACCEPTANCES 
NEW YORK SHORT TERM NOTES 
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| e HUMPHRE’ % 
Book of Etiquette R lian tfirg 
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) creet reminder for the a Cleat 
sophisticated, a ready help WY | 
for the humble, and a 
kindly sermon on good 
manners to gay and head- 
long youth. Covering Lic : 
completely the present- Only a limited amount of 
day customs of social in- CATOIR SILK for dress 
tercourse, with the rules and dinner waistcoats can 
for their correct observ- 
be produced each season 
ance, 
| Wrisicoats made of 
i Ze . 
| | Please send me.......... a these remarkably beauti- 
of Vogue’s Book of Etiquette. ful & distinctive silks can 
a One aeT Ont be had only at shops which 
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4 artistry and the best form of modern gas heating. 
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For GENTLEMEN— 
Colorful Clothes 


HE mid-Victorian notion that 

a man must be drably clad to 
be correctly clothed is as obsolete 
as the hoop skirt. 


Today, color—in the fullest sense 
of that word—is the keynote of 
smartly attired gentlemen. Not, 
to be sure, the flashing, flamboy- 
ant colors of our silk stockinged 
Colonial forbears—no! 


The twentieth century gentleman 
has learned to employ color in his 
dress with the skill of an artist. 
He dresses in colorful harmony... 
his clothes are as richly, as har- 
moniously, colorful as an autumn 
landscape. 


And, he knows, too, that in the clothes 
of the true gentleman quality is foremost, 
for the very richness of the cloth is pos- 
sible only through the use of quality wool. 


The colorful STRONG-HEWAT FABRICS 
are woven only of Virgin Wool. 


STRONG-HEWAT 
Virgin Wool FABRICS 
hs / 


PRESIDENT 





STRONG-HEWAT & CO. Inc. 25 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 











VANITY FAIR 


A Stranger Appears 


(Continued from page 90) 


“Red, white, green and blue angels 
flew above them scattering flowers. 
Their bodies were as slender as those 
of the girls who danced in rhythm to 
the waves of the sea. 

“Horns of sand formed that reached 
in three directions to the three moons. 
They circled around and around, be- 
ing blown by the wind. The millions 
of varied and brightly colored birds 
and butterflies appeared as if from 
nowhere. Each bird. and_ butterfly 
picked a flower from where the sand 
had once been. And each flower picked 
was of a different color from the bird 
or butterfly that picked it. 

“The angels flew after the birds and 
butterflies. Then the millions of girls 
mounted into the air with wingless 
bodies, and vari-colored streaming 
hair, singing the while a weird song, 
low, musical, and vibrant. 

“The stars dropped downward from 
the sky, and the sun tore a great jagged 
hole through it in the east. Only the 
moons remained, dancing—mad fan- 
tastic orbs of brilliant light above. 

“The sun rolled swiftly from the 
east, traveling faster than light. It 
skimmed over the blue-green ocean 
and dried it up as a hot flame does a 
drop of rain. Then fishes, sea animals, 
and grotesque reptiles died slimy deaths 
in the muck of the ocean bed. Ninety 
thousand ton whales splashed mud for 
thousands of feet in their snorting 
death agony. Then a gigantic wind 
followed the sun and swept the ocean 
bed clear of all that had once been 
life. I counted a million dead whales 
sailing through the air. 


“Everything moved with exact pre- . 


cision. The stars and sun and whales 
and even the tiniest butterflies carry- 
ing flowers were in no more danger of 
striking each other than the planets 
which swung aloft in the now empty 
sky. A girl flew out of the welter of 
confusion toward me. She was ravish- 
ingly beautiful. I reached out for her, 
and God’s hand grasped my shoulder. 

“Listen, Peter,’ he commanded, 
‘don’t bother her. Why do fishermen 
wish women at such ungodly times?? 
God asked me in an irritated tone.” 

The derelict rubbed his forehead 
with his right hand. An engine whistle 
echoed with far away haunting music. 
A coyote wailed at the slice of moon 
in the sky. I looked at the ragged 
placer-of-stars with boyish wonder. 

There came to his face an expression 
I have since seen in the eyes of a dying 
fanatic. 

There was a colossal wonder to me 
about this life-lashed vagrant under 
the desert moon. His eyes burned and 
he shouted, “Kid, get off the road.” 

Then his voice became soft again 
and he went on with his story. 

“Everything went lovely for sev- 
eral hundred years, though we did 
have some trouble in putting the sun 
in its proper place. We kept it for a 
long time in cakes of ice larger than 
Texas. 

“We quarreled and I quit God with 
a desire to get even. I started to 
build a bowl out of lumber inside of 
the sky. It was my object to shut the 
light from the earth. I told God of 
my intention after I had the lumber 
in a pile bigger than Russia, He 


laughed out loud at me. I could see 
his teeth shining white when he leaned 
his head back. They were larger than 
tombstones over meat-packers? graves, 
Then he said: 

“ ‘Why, Peter, I’ve seen a million 
worlds go to hell in my time.’ 

“J paid no attention to his talk, but 
kept busy for a million years, and I 
had him worried. Everywhere you 
looked there were boards through 
which the sun tried to shine. I could 
see the world getting darker and 
darker down below. 

“The people shrieked for light, and 
I heard God laughing at them. 

“They sent great airships after me. 
And big battleships sailed through the 
air as if they were on water. I watched 
them all freeze and turn white and go 
shooting down like snowflakes.” 

The derelict’s mind seemed to wan- 
der. He clutched his hair. 

“TI know a lot of things, I do,” he 
went on. “Solomon wasn’t wise. He 
had a thousand wives. You know Job 
wailed? Saul cheated him. with loaded 
dice. Judas told Job what Saul did. 
Judas was a pretty square shooter un- 
til he got mixed up with a girl who 
knew an editor. 

“Why I saw Adam and Eve driven 
out of the garden. Eve was in pain. 
That was a green apple she picked. 
Some Sunday School teacher swiped 
her fig leaf and I made a date with 
her; Eve, I mean. She used to cheat 
on Adam awful. 

“Well anyhow, I had the sky about 
all nailed up when God came sailing 
over to. see me on a green cloud 
trimmed in red. 

“God laughed out loud again and 
a million eagles started to fly and 
screech all around us. 

“But I kept on working and it was 
all dark below and I only had one 
more board to put up. Then the red 
snake thing spurted at me again, and 
I rapped my hand with the hammer. 

“God laughed as I started to fall. 
‘I told you so,’ he shouted. 

“Tt took me a thousand years to 
land. I lit on the desert back there 
and started to walk. Pll go after more 
lumber and nail the sky up yet.” 

We looked at the strange figure as a 
light glimmered in the distance and a 
whistle sent a wild melody over the 
desert. 

“It?s the Limited,” murmured the 
toothless tramp. “She sure is ramblin’ 
tonight.” 

The great engine’s light swept far 
ahead of it as the train crashed along 
the rails like an immense black mon- 
ster with a golden fire in its head. 

As it came within a few hundred 
yards of us, the man who called him- 
self Peter threw his head back and 
yelled, “Aha, my fiery chariot. I shall 
run ahead of it for lumber.” 

He jumped on the track and ran 
ahead of the rushing train. The en- 
gine bore down upon him, its whistle 
shrieking like a thousand panthers. 

An object was hurtled high into the 
air, and then rolled over and over. 

The man who had known God was 
stretched out like a tired child upon 
a yellow blanket. 

“Poor devil, he knows God now,” 
said the toothless vagrant. 
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The Shops of Vanity Fair 
O O 
A decorator 


costs less than a wife 








Are your rooms cold, cheerless—in 
spite of a cellar? Somehow lack- 
ing in charm? Have you given 
up complaining, because all your 
friends insist, “My boy, what you 
need is a wife’? 

I have another prescription—a 
decorator. 


Someone who will make a man’s 
room that a man would really like 
to come home to .. . Cordial, gra- 
cious, accommodating—not one of 
the oak and leather mausoleums 
most women make for men! 


Write to or-come to see 


Felicia 


DECORATIONS 


Adams 


19 Fast 67st St. New York 
Oo Oo 


DUDENSING 
/GALLERIES 


(———Lelablisned 1881—— 


INTERIOR 








|| Modern 
Paintings 


45 West 44th Street 
New York 























AFTER-GLOW IN CALIFORNIA 
A subject which has greatly intrigued this artist, like 


so many others, is the eucalyptus tree. 


Mrs. Lasky 


has painted eucalyptus trees in Southern California 
at almost every time of day and in every mood 


Bessie Lasky’s First One-Man Show 


An Interesting Event of the New York Art Season 


N November, Bessie Lasky, wife of 

Jesse Lasky of Famous Players, re- 
vealed to the general art-loving public 
a fact that had already been known to 
the few; namely, that she is a painter 
who is seriously devoting herself to an 
Bessie Lasky’s modes 
are landscapes, interiors, — still-life 
groups, and flowers, all of which she 
showed at her exhibition at the Ander- 
son Galleries, New York City, in the 
two final weeks of November. Her 
flower paintings are, perhaps, the most 
notable; but possibly the gem of the 
collection was a little Gloucester study 
called Grey Day, which had already 
been hung by a jury of the National 
Academy of Design. Indeed, Mrs. 


artistic career. 


Lasky had been emboldened to give her 
exhibition by the success which she has 


had in passing various juries and by 
having her pictures hung by such 
bodies as the Corcoran Galleries ‘in 
Washington, the New Haven Paint 
and Clay Club, the Philadelphia Art 
Club, and the Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy. There is about Mrs. Lasky’s 
painting a delicate, sensitive quality 
that is not unlike the woman herself. 
It is not painting in any new striking, 
or eccentric manner—it was odd that 
it should have been hung in the Gal- 
leries, right beside the immensely 
powerful and grotesque paintings of 
machinery by Fernand Leger—but it 
has its own quality of sensibility to 
beauty and veracity, as well as a really 
delightful sense of colour. There was 
much genuine enthusiasm evinced and 
many sales were made. 
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asks, 


a Charming 
Colourful 


KNIVES and 
FORKS 


direct from 
Paris 
especially im- 
ported for 
Town and 
Southern en- 
tertaining. 
$5 for six 
of either in 
Coral Red 
Leaf Green 
French Blue 
Lapis Blue 


wieY 
$5 for six knives, or six forks, postpaid 
The latest model and best quality 
made in France to-day. Non-tar- 


nishable gold metal blades, ivorine 
handles. Order now from— 


MRS. F. M..CARLETON 


21 East 55th Street 
New York 








OGUE’S Book of Eti- 
quette, by the Editors 
of Vogue, treats of social 
conventions with a distinc- 
tion and charm that no other 
book on the subject may even 


claim to possess. 


You will be glad to own this 
book, which pronounces with 


the authority of Vogue’s long 
experience as the arbiter of 


social contacts. 


On sale at good bookstores, 
or by mail; $4 postpaid. 


VOGUE 


Greenwich Connecticut 




















An 


Could there possibly be a 
more useful gift for the 
theatre-goer or sports fan 
than these compact opera 
glasses? Imagine a glass as 
slender as a cigarette case— 
a glass that can be slipped 
into a man’s waistcoat pocket. 


How convenient to have this 
unobtrusivecompanionhandy 
at all times; to see the actors 








600 Madison Avenue 


Mate Ci 


LUGENE, INC. Opticians 





more clearly during the thrill- 
ing second act, at the races, 
and for winter sports. 





Imported by us from a famous Euro- 
pean maker. Rich black Morocco 
covering, powerful, accurate lenses. 
Sturdy opening and closing device. 


Complete with plush-lined suede 
bag. Sent parcel post insurec 

within U.S.A. on receipt of check 
or money order. Price $18 


Other Glasses $5 to $100 


New York 






























ANTIQUES 








46 East 57th Street, New York 


HE Interesting old 

chest shown in the 

picture, with its 
wrought iron handles of 
exquisite design, would 
make a delightful piece of 
furnishing for an Italian 
or Spanish interior. 
Now on exhibition in our 
galleries. 


Barton, 
Price X 
Willson 


Interior Decorators 


REPRODUCTIONS 
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This is the Newest! 








PATENT PENDING 


Fashioned in 


You buy so few— 


Why not the finest? 


E ANNOUNCE the most important 

improvement in the conservative dress 
shirt in forty years. 
It looks exactly like any other really fine 
dress shirt. 
are slim or stout, tall or short, the bosom 
will always present the appearance of un- 
broken smoothness; 
will invariably remain in perfect position. 
This is the secret. The bosom is joined only 
at the top and down the middle, not at the 
sides, so that while the body adapts itself 
comfortably to your movements, the bosom 
remains at all times in the correct position. 
The shirt opens down the front. 


But regardless of whether you 


sitting or standing it 


our custom workrooms and finished en- 


tirely by hand, this shirt is exclusive with us and un- 


This shirt is obtain- 
able in either French 
Pique or Irish Linen. 
In ordering please in- 
dicate material, collar 
size and s'ceve length. 


obtainable 
Dollars. 


Shir 


15 East 40th St., 


tmaker Import 


elsewhere. By mail postpaid, price Seven 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 


Established 1899 


New York 


—Haberdashers 




















TROPICAL CLOTHES | 
FOR THE SOUTH 
Custom-Tailored $45. up 


If you are going South this win- 
ter you will appreciate the neces- 
sity of having a winter wardrobe 
of tropical clothes. 

During many years we have catered to a clien 
tele which demands the utmost comfort 
and smartness in clo thes for southern wear. 
For business and social functions we present 
the new sack suit (sin- 
gle or double breasted) 
made to your order 
from the finest linens 
and other imported ma- H/ 
terials, from $456 


y 





Write for samples, or if 
you prefer, our repre- } | 
sentative in your city Hi Le | 


will call. 


Suits of 


Fines: Woolens $135- / Zl 


eH Sons 


Importers-Shirtmakers-Tailors 
587 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
and Ritz Hotel, Miami, Florida 








TAILOR co) IMPORTER 





ONE 


Van Sack 


ESTO. 1909 


CIVILIAN and SPORTS 
CLOTHES 
ENGLISH RIDING BREECHES 


Serving an Eminent 
Clientele of the Well 
Dressed New York 


Business Jan 


570 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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The New Note in Searves! 
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ECKTIES in plain colours are now the 

N thing, especially when worn with a white 
shirt and dark suit. All shades of blue, brown, 
and grey are favoured by well dressed men. 
We conform to this style tendency with a 
complete colour range of Natural Silk Barathea 
Scarves of the finest quality, hand needled and 
expertly designed in each detail. 
Cut from one length of silk, then folded to 
form without lining, these scarves knot per- 
fectly and will retain their shape and fresh ap- 
pearance after constant use. It is impossible to 
describe their trimness and beauty. 


May be had in the following eighteen shades: 


BLUE: Dark Navy, Light Navy, Royal, 
Orient. e 

BROWN: Dark Brown, Tobacco, Bame- 
boo, Anaconda. 

RED: Maroon, Wine, Scarlet. 

GREY: Nickel, Silver. 

GREEN: Bottle, Myrtle, Olive 

also Prune, London Lavender, and of 
course Black, 





Sent postpaid upon receipt 
of check or money order. 


THREE-FIFTY EACH 


ALBERT LEONARD GEORGE, nc. 


608 Madison Avenue 








New York City 
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How to Break Ninety at Golf 


(Continued from page 73) 


head and body still. Neither do I care 
much about how the ek are placed 
in the grip, so long as the position 
permits the two to work together. 
But it is highly essential that the 
player should not grip too tightly, 
especially with the right hand. Put- 
ting is very largely a wrist and fore- 
arm action, with the right hand do- 
ing most of the work, and the left 
merely serving asa guide and a steady- 
ing influence. The grip with the right 
hand need not be tight at all. 

The next basic essential of good 
putting is a smooth and even stroke. 
The player must learn to “stroke” the 
ball, even as the billiard player does 


with a light and delicately controlled 
wristaction. The light grip previously 
mentioned is quite necessary to acquire 
this. The clubhead should be taken 
back from the ball low along the turf, 
and made to follow through after the 
ball for a short distance in the same 
way. Start the club back smoothly and 
steadily and then bring it forward 
evenly without any jerking or snatch- 
ing movement. Keep in mind _ the 
woman’s way of threading a needle, 

A steady firm body, the head held 
stationary, and a smooth even stroke, 
are the three fundamentals of good 
putting. Patient, persistent practise 
does the rest. 


Alice Through the Liqueur Glass 


(Continued from page 94) 


The men in green made, now lan- 
guid, now fevered scrubbings against 
their instruments and a Cossack anger- 
joy swept her with idle fingers.... 
Alice saw Peter II, last of the Roman- 
offs, by the wall, scratching his ear. 
“Ah!” she said as the music stopped. 
Then she saw the Man who had been 
at her Left. He began singing an 
insulting little song to her: 


“How doth the Rum Syntheticum 
Beguile the cherie fillie, 
And lift her little pumish soul 
To purplish heights quite silly! 


“Beware the blotto Jagger-jag; 

The walk that stalks, the eyes that 
spatch. 

Beware the Butter-and-Egg and shun 

The dancing maiden-snatch. ... 2 


“Ah,” said Alice and the music 
began again. She floated once more 
on the bosom of this so exciting sea. 
Suddenly the Man at her Right ap- 
peared. “May I break, please?” he 
simpered. Alice remembered in time 
that this was the mating cry of her 
species upon the dance-floor. She 
transferred her embrace to him. 
“Come with me,” he whispered. 

Hand in hand, they came to a most 
intriguing door. When they were in- 
side, Alice noticed in her hand a not 
too little bottle, with three stars and 
the legend) DRINK ME, upon it. 
Although Alice had read several nice 
little stories of little girls who had got 
burned and eaten up by wild beasts, 
and all because of drinking out of 
strange bottles, she thought of Pansy 
Pearlfoot and emptied it in one hooker. 

A moment later they were back on 
the other side of the door. And then, 
for the first time, she recognized all 
the lovely people who had seemed 
strange before. There was the Red 
Queen and the White Queen: and the 
Blue Knight, of whom she had often 
dreamed, and the Purple Queen who 
really had no Morals; and the Gold 
Queen, who really had no Scruples; 
and the Mad Flapper who would do 
ANY-thing, and the Good Citizen, 
who wouldn’t let her, and The Things 
From Cambridge That Walk Like 
Men; and the cutest little baby lizard, 
who went to prep school and was 
called the Scrump; and ever so many 
quaint people that Alice just knew 
were worth knowing. 

That she never came to know them 
Alice will always regret. She was 
about to get upon a chair to sing just 


the cleverest little song that she had 
learnt when she was a child, when 
such a nice lady, a friend of her 
mother’s, came along and took her by 
the hand and said, “One moment, 
dear, come with me.” Then the lady 
led Alice away and down and over a 
sill and under a canopy. There stood 
a chariot, yellow and black, awaiting 
their wishes. “Dll see that you get 
home,” said the kind lady and climbed 
inside after Alice. Again they sped 
through the night; again a canopy. 

“Here you are safely, dear,” cooed 
the lady. 

And as she stepped out under the 
canopy, she saw, of a sudden, the 
Blue Knight. There he stood grandly, 
and all in blue. As a true character 
in fairy tales should, she ran bravely 
up to him and kissed him on the sec- 
ond button from the top. “Dear, 
dear, dear, my dear, my dear,” cried 
the kind lady, “it’s a policeman!” 

But Alice, hearing her not, went 
triumphantly on the arm of the Blue 
Knight through the door of the 
palace. They walked on floors of 
inlaid phosphorus between walls of 
precious stones more beautiful than 
an army with banners and_ studded 
with gems like the palace of a Maha- 
rajah. At the end of a great while, 
they came to a little sanctum sance 
torum, evidently the most holy and 
intimate closet of the Maharajah. 
And there, standing at the door of the 
closet was the Maharajah himself. 

“It?s stopped snowing,” said the 
Blue Knight to the Maharajah. 

“Yeah?” the Maharajah replied, 
and they all stepped quickly on to 4 
magic carpet, which lifted itself 
miraculously and sped, with incred- 
ible swiftness, through the air, over 
the moon, between tall canyons, 
though it seemed to Alice, that its 
rocking was in very poor taste. 

At last it landed, with a gentle 
thud, on a mountain of the moon. 
They all stepped off it and, at the 
Maharajah’s gesture, a bell pealed. 
Alice waited breathlessly for the rev- 
elation that must follow the art of 
so great a magician. 


A revelation appeared. It cried 


“Alice!” and Alice suddenly knew it 


to be her mother. 
“Thank you, officer. 
Oliver,” her mother said. 
Little Alice had at last come back 
from the land that lies on the other 
side of the Liqueur Glass. 


Thank you, 
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rev- sl tga Mag to be long outside the hearts and goes to three. another trump. On the first trump overcoats afford you on oppor- 
of Ours are especially tailored to B passes, as that contract will not lead B will discard the small club, and poten being sash and at 
os ote foie toes — win the game. He does not help the must then let the jack of diamonds baatngns on meee 50 
ried Ready-to-wear $3.50 each post- diamonds, nor does he double the go, or Y makes the next trick with $32. to $49: 
v it = poder yp Mieteg eam hearts, but waits for Z. Z took a the deuce of clubs, forcing another Weill be glad toihave sox 
chance and went to four hearts, so as discard. Z sheds the club; A a dia- call and see our new home 
you, A U (> U S T to win game if possible. Now B mond. Y then leads the small spade, NAT LUXENBERG «¢ sro. 
doubles and they set the contract two which A wins and loses two diamond 37 Union Square New York 
ick Outfitters to Harvard men since 1901 tricks. A could have made three dia- tricks. A must keep the spade king W: ie oe 
her 1320 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. monds if left to play it. or make the last trick with the nine th a ma eo 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS One of the fine points of the game of diamonds. 
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The Shops of Vanity Fair 


¢ & 
rif 4) offer for amusement. The enormous 
a it freedom and utter absence of all 


pretence, the spirit of good-natured 











rivalry, the grandeur of the snow- 


Ro OSEVE LT “a country, and the _ of oe =. 


air combine to make 


NEW YORK CITY offered by a winter sports resort little 

Madison Avenue iced Koes less than heavenly. In this sketch, the 
at Forty-fifth St. Managing Director artist has: suggested the snow fields 
near a Schweizerhof, in the Engadine. 

O the Grill of this delightful From now until March, Switzerland 
© Hotel, you may bring your is the Mecca of winter sports en- 


thusiasts, who may choose, in addition 
to St. Moritz, from many smaller cen- 
tres in the Engadine, or in the 
Bernese or the Montreux Oberland. 

The gaiety and brilliance of the Al- 


friends . . . assured of finding 
just the right atmosphere... 
alluring music by Ben Bernie 
and his Roosevelt Orchestra 


. delicious food... pine resorts most nearly finds a coun- 
terpart, in this country, in Canada, 

Dinner Dances 6:45 to 9:30 P. M. particularly in Quebec. There, from 
Supper Dances 9:30 to 2:00 A. M. December through February, the life 
Saturday Afternoon Tea Dances of the place centres around snow and 
4:00 to 6:00 P. M. ice sports, and nothing that may con- 


tribute to the entertainment or comfort 





of the visitor is left undone. In the 
States, there are delightful spots in 





Vermont, New Hampshire, and Penn- 
sylvania, with an abundance of snow 
and ice. And Lake Placid, of course, 
fy he Ely see is loved by a devoted following. 

Rather heavier clothes are needed 
RESTAURANT for the American and Canadian re- 


sorts than for those of Switzerland. 
1 East 56th Street Our standards of heat and cold are not 


NEW YORK applicable to the High Alps,’ where 
wind and damp are absent and the 
brilliant sun bronzes the skin while it 


TT \ loes not melt the ice. Intense cold is 
MBINING the ul- | ‘es? ce 
( ‘i not felt there until after sun-down, 
timate in cuisine with and, during the day, comparatively 


light clothes may be worn. Kashas and 
gabardines, which are to be had in de- 
that can only appeal to the lightful bright colourings, are ex- 
cellent for the utility suit in Switzer- 
land. For our resorts, homespuns and 
tweeds are more practical. 

The utility suit, consisting of knick- 


a Continental atmosphere 


connoisseur of good taste. 


LUNCHEON -t » DINNER ers and jacket (or sweater), is the 
basis of the winter sports wardrobe 
Plaza 0191 and should invariably be sturdy in 


character. There is often a pleated or 
circular skirt that may replace the 
knickers for skating. The trouser- 
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Dinner & Supper EDDIE WORTH Table d’héte & 4 la carte 
AND HIS rr a.m.tola.m. 
COUNTY FAIR ORCHESTRA aaa 
PIRATE nine rollicking rubes BLUE HORSE 
y DANCING 
BAND seven until two BLUES 
DANCING CHAS. “CHIC” SALE DANCING 
SAYS: 
TEN "he **Someth ally neew! b ; SATE NT 7 a 
SEVEN TO ONE r au ae ie qlderndcs ye td SEVEN TO ONE 
ever I see! 


Reservations for New Year's Kve 


The Well-Dressed Woman 


(Continued from page 75) 


skirt has a dual nature and is very use- 
ful for many purposes, although the 
enthusiastic skier rarely admits any- 
thing to surpass the knicker, which 
must not be too tight just below the 
knee. The suéde windbreaker is 
another extremely useful garment. 

The woman who is not by virtue of 
temperament or experience a patron 
of winter sports, who is most often 
an onlooker or only indulges in the 
least taxing forms, will not find it 
difficult to select a smart wardrobe 
from the very attractive offerings of 
the shops. She will need, in particular, 
a practical costume for the ice run and 
the skating rink, a warm top-coat to 
put on over this costume while resting, 
a heavy fur coat for the sleigh, and 
several one- or two-piece wool dresses. 
Her hats may be of felt or wool. An 
extra sweater and skirt will be useful, 
and, of course, very warm gloves and 
stockings are necessary. One pair of 
stout boots should be provided, with 
overshoes to fit; galoshes are still 
more necessary. 

For a cross-country ski trip, here is 
an ideal costume, described from the 
skin out. The underclothing should be 
sensible rather than pretty. The best 
choice is the wool-and-silk union suit, 
sleeveless and short-trousered. For real 
comfort, three pair of stockings are 
advised. The first is silk, because it 
feels most agreeable next the skin. 
The second pair is wool-and-lisle 
mixed. After a pair of knee-length 
wool tights have been put on and fas- 
tened around the waist, a pair of thick 
woollen socks is in order. The feet are 
now properly cushioned for the ski- 
boots, specially made of thick but pli- 
able leather, and kept well-oiled. Over 
the knickers may be worn a flannel 
skirt and slip-on sweater; or a light 
sweater and windbreaker; or a sweat 
shirt and short jacket. There should 
be two pair of wool gloves, or else 
fur-and-leather gloves. A Balaclava 
helmet is ideal headgear. A fur coat 
should be taken if there is a long ride 
by sleigh to the ski-fields. 
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BEN BERNIE 


“AND HIS ORCHESTRAS: 





BEN BERNIE wishes to 
announce that his orches- 
tras are available for dan- 
ces, proms and all social 
functions and entertain- 
ments, 


Definite dates may now be__: 
secured through his man-_— : 
ager Herman Bernie, at his — - 
studios, 745 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City, Circle —* 
6299-6857. 5 
ae ae PTET Troe. 
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They are fully wi 
4. They are made in twé 


5. They have no attachable 
devices. 


6. They sell at prices within re 


and $8.00. 


7. They are giving comp 
patrons. 


Send forillustrated Catalogue C, full of many thi 
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P. B. THOMPSON 
G. M. MILLER 


6 East 45th Street, 


MM Importing Co. 
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FURNISHERS sx ng 

& DECORATORS =)-@">) 

To H. M. KING GEORGE V, #2 
By Appointment 





We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine. Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. ashington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 
Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture 
designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, trp. 


73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
&7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 








HOVENDEN 
WEEDEN & Co., Ltd. 


Civil, Hunting and Military Tailors, 


Breeches Makers, 


24, GRAFTON STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1. 
(Opposite Hay Hill) 


F. E. Hovenden, 
C, P. de R. Weeden, 
E. E. Biedermann, 


(Late of SANDON & Co., Ltd.) 


TELEPHONE: GERRARD 8623 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: “HORSIFIED,’’ PICCY. 
LONDON 











NOANEN Ngo 


Ladles & Genth mens Bootnaker’ 


Silom Blehi.a tele 
LONDON. 
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7 ° eee 
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Harris tweeds in bright colours, with a fine hair 
line in big checks, and plain jackets with checked 
knickers of a different material, are now the smart 
sports suits for wearing during the English winter 


Our London Letter 
Clothes for the Country House-Party 


T THIS period of the year 
a great many men are away 
from London either on the 


Riviera or in Switzerland for the 
The English country 
provides good and varied sport for 
those who do not care to go abroad, 
and most country houses are now full 
tor either hunting or shooting. The 
family gatherings assembled for 
Christmas and the New Year extend 
well into January and this year’s 
house parties have been unusually 
large. A man visiting an English 
country house must of necessity take 
a fairly large selection of clothes 


winter sports. 


Messrs M! fee design exclusive models for Tate thvatecerey 


( USLOINeS 


Phe last is kept for repeal orders 


accra ales) 


SARS. oC? 


Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


\LEXANDER @ OVIATT, 605, South Hill St. LOS ANGELES 





with him, and in his choice of 
country clothes comfort must be con- 
sidered before everything else. 

For shooting the Englishman pulls 
out his oldest and most comfortable 
clothes with the annual decision, 
which is never carried out till they 
fall to pieces, to discard them after 
having worn them just one more sea- 
son. Perhaps, for this very reason, 
there has been no change in the style 
or cut of shooting suits for years. 
When it is absolutely necessary to 
order a new suit it is usually modelled 
as far as possible on the old. Most 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Established 
1750 


By Appointment 
to H. M. the 
King 






Fine Sticks 
Canes 
and 


Umbrellas 


ed 


SWAINE® ADENEY 


185 Piccadilly, 
LONDON + ENGLAND 

















sro : My 
> 


TO THREE GENERATIONS “SS 
OF THE ROYAL FAMILY LTD. 
Wedding Presents, Antique Silver, 
Gold Plate, Fine Jewels. 





One of a set of four exceptionally fine 
George III salt cellars. 


Weight 23 ozs. Outside diameter 3¥%2" 
Price $200. the set. 
Photographs, dates and exact specifications 
of suitable pieces sent if desired. 
There is no duty on antiques. 

510 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 
(near Park Lane) 











NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK 





- Hotel Belmont 

- Youngs Hotel 
PHILADELPHIA - Bellevue-Stratford 
- Hotel Belmont 


HOGG & SONS 


7, Hanover Square 


LONDON, W. 


Cables: ““Cravatted, London” 
CIVIL, SPORTING & MILITARY 
TAILORS & BREECHES MAKERS 
SPRING, 1926 


We beg to announce that our representative, Mr. J. D. 
SADLER, will beat the following Hotels onthe dates mentioned: 


- Jan. 20 — Feb. 6 
- Feb. 8 —Feb. 13 
- Feb. 15— Feb. 17 
- Feb. 19 — Mar. 3 


and will greatly appreciate the favour of a call. 
OFFICE HOURS: 9g to 11 a.m. and 4 to 6.30p.m., or by Special Appointment 


























bd OU are probably sick and tired 


of reading endless arguments 





about tooth paste—which to use 


and why. 


@_ Here is the story of Listerine 
Tooth Paste in a nut-shell: 


@_ It’s made by the makers of 
Listerine. It tastes the way you 
want it to taste. It does its work 
well. 


@ It is sold at a price you like— 
25 cents for the large tube. And 
if we charged you a dollar a tube we 
couldn’t offer you a better tooth 
paste. 

@ Try it once* and we'll wager 
you'll come back for more—unless 
you're different from the thousands 
of people who have switched to 
Listerine Tooth Paste. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


* Its wonderful refreshing effect 


alone has converted thousands 
to the use of this paste. 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 
Large Tube—25 Cents 











VANITY FAIk 


Aching Breasts and Snow-White Hearts 


(Continued from page 51) 


Wart on nose would spoil all. 

Elenor Moffat from here who is 
school teacher is fine for moving 
picture star can fathom souls is fine. 
If H Hudson writes she has false 
teeth his letter is n g they are white 
and cannot be told. 

Well vilian (W Hart is best) has 
daughter is lovely as dawn. She has 
snow breast and raven lock and 
voice like church bell. Make it to 
be sad a little when she comes in but 
joy presently. It is suspence. 

Well she have blameless life is 
pure. She runs over mountain like 
deer. Is snow breast and raven lock. 
If you want E Moffat will makeup 
for part and send photo. 

In hall in ruff town is beautiful 
hill girl who cry out I see light. I 
would have vilian father come in 
and drag out by hair. This can be 
done with ropes put under chin and 
blacked to look like hair and not be 
seen. W Hart would be good. Eyes 
is all. Preacher is calm to not give 
up to wrath. Meeting is broke up. 
Satin is in saddle. 

Now make preacher goes away to 
city and marries bad woman because 
is desperate. Is in love with hill 
girl but what use. He is sad desper- 
ate. Make g years time come in here 
and can be explained with words. It 
is better for E Moffat if you take 
her for actress she would be fine. 8 
years more for wrinkles if show. 

Well preacher is in city is gone to 
dogs. Show drink ana gamble scene 
with W Hart come in some more and 
shoot all not preacher. We want him. 

Well in’ woods beyond city is 
gully (secret) preacher makes aero- 
plane to fly back for beautiful hill 
girl he love. In city is 8 children 
to bad wife. In hill which is cut 
back is snow breast hill girl with ropes 
bound because she love preacher. 
Preacher make aeroplane. He will 
fly. He will go. It is excitement. 

Now make hill girl is escape is ride 
in dreadful night. It is storm coming. 
It is black thunder. It is awful. 

Make girl rides to edge of gully is 
thrown from horse. D Fairbanks I 
see climb up side of building and 
not hurt would be good for this. He 
would be good actor. Would be hero. 

Now make girl falls in gully is hurt 
is unconscious is not know preacher. 
He is take her in aeroplane is 
fly away to far island is turned 
wicked for desperate love is forgot 
8 children. Now make storm is 
come aeroplane is blown like leaf in 
wind. This is good for close up of 
anguish and fear in eyes. 

Now make scene at last happiness. 
Make city destroyed by dreadful 
storm and 8 children killed also W 
Hart vilian father. All is dead but 
not too sad as not seen. Make in 
city blown down not to show dead 
children. Make to show only one 
dead man and he not handsome so 
women in audience be too sorry. 
Make one man under big building 
killed. HH Hudson from here would 
be all O. K. Wart would not show. 

Now is all glad. Preacher is 
marry snow breast hill girl in vine 
clad house and fade out to joy. It 
would be fine play. 

Ezra Bone—Elmore Tenn. 


III 


ELL Miss Swanson I see in 

the paper where you say more 
art should come in pictures and ] 
think the same too. It is better so, 
I have ideas for pictures and will 
send some now some later as per pref- 
erence. 

Well now I think a picture should 
be made on Spanish influenza to 
take the sadness away. A comedy i 
mean. ‘ 

Let you get someone to play the 
part of a germ. He could dress up 
in wiggle clothes and walk wiggle, 
I do not mean to deceive but to make 
pretense of being germ. It would be 
funny. If you could get Charlie 
Chaplin or Michael Arlen to play 
this part it would be better or an- 
other good wiggler would be all 
right. Before you begin to take pic- 
ture you could try out to see if they 
could wiggle good. , 

People here like pictures showing 
far away places, South America and 
Africa and such so you could show 
a place where the germ lived origi- 
onal in Spain and have him kiss good 
bye to his sweetheart to go to Amer- 
ica and give everyone desease. 

That part would be sad but it 
would come out all right. You could 
have germ hire out to doctors to give 
desease and send money received to 
his sweetheart by money order. 

A man in Spain is trying to get 
sweetheart. He is a Spanish grandee. 
That would make nice picture with 
castles and all. Young 
like that. Let him take 
heart to castle at night along moun- 
tain road and hold her tite. ft 
could rain and storm awful and be 
exciting. 

Well if you have noone to take 
that part of sweetheart Mable Fry 
from here would be good. She was 
in a play we had at Mr. Limberger’s 
hall here and she was fine. It was 
an ametuer performance and_ noone 
was good but she and Henry 
Hudson who was the vilian. He 
was good but has a wart on his 
nose no good for pictures. In a 
show at Limberger’s hall it don’t 
show much, 

Well the actor who is the germ 
is arrested in a city and makes ex- 
citing scene on street. He will be 
hung. In Spain his sweetheart is in 
the castle and he cannot write her a 
letter and tell about his bad luck. 
Make on in the picture that something 
is going to happen to her if he does 
not come soon. Mable Fry can make 
sadness and scared and joy and things 
in her eyes. 

King of Spain could be put in_pic- 
ture here giving grandee metal. It 
would be nice to take wiggles off 
and let hero look proud. He rides 
to castle in mountain and takes sweet- 
heart away. Everyone gets well of 
Spanish influenza. 

Well nothing happened to sweet- 
heart. Her eyes did it. She is pure. 
I think Mable Fry from here would 
be good as sweetheart if you want 
good actress. 

Well I will not write more ideas 
now. It is raining. Write soon. 

Ezra Bone. Elmore Tenn. 
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ICKEY-FREEMAN 
C/\O CUSTOMIZED CLOTHES 
have to be correct to meet the require- 
ments of the kind of men who wear 
them and the tailors who make them 





HickeuSfreeman Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 
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By By 
Appointment Appointment 
to H. M. King to BH. R. A 
George V. the Prince 
of Wales 


OU may prefer that 

your evening clothes 
be made in London in 
which event we are able 
to accommodate you. 
But whether London or 
New York they will be 
decidedly English for 
nothing but British mas- 
ters of the tailoring art 
will touch them. 


Send for Portfolio of 
Exclusive English Styles 


Remard eatherill. 


Sole Agents for Bernard Weatherill Ltd., 
of London, Royal Warrant Holders 
































—in Dobbs SHOPS for ME'N 


—all is ready for the South! 


For travel, golf, daytime and evening— Overcoats - Hats - Caps 
Knickers - Trousers - Sweaters - Golf Hose - Informal Shirts - Cravats 
Lounging and Beach Robes: Bathing Suits: Pajamas - Dress Shirts 
Studs and Links: Sticks : Hunting Seat Sticks - Leather Goods for 
Travel and Pocket by Hermes of Paris all of the same 
' excellence that has given Dobbs Hats their position of 
leadership in style and quality. 


tae & 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Convenient Motor Entrance at 2 and 4 West 50h Street 
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A popular playboat with a lot of reserve power. 
Takes the seas easily and comfortably—with the 
staunchness of a much larger boat. 


HE widespread popularity of Con- 

solidated Playboats is due to the 
happy combination of comfort, sea- 
worthiness and moderately high speed, 
PLUS their easily controlled, smooth- 
running, dependable 


Speedway 


Engines 


The well known Speedway Engines, 
ranging from 22 H. P. to 300 H. P., are 
examples of the latest, most efficient 
developments in marine power plants. 
Their extremely simplified control, quiet 
operation and absolute reliability, make 
driving any boat equipped with one of 
them a delight. 





We shall be glad to welcome you at our Exhibit in the 
New York Motor Boat Show, Blocks A2 and A3, Grand 
Central Palace, Jan. 22nd to 30th, 1926, where a Play- 
boat and Speedway Engines will be on exhibition. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK CITY 


Speedway Engine Sales Department 
A. G. GRIESE, Inc., 331 Madison Avenue, New York City 








Speedway Engine Model MR developing 180 H. P. 


























VANITY FAIR 


Modern Fashions in Tattooing 


(Continued from page 43) 


only a fourteenth century Madonna 
upon a weather-beaten skin and fail to 
realize the tradition that underlies it. 

A Polish tinsmith, who carries on 
his trade beneath the noise and dirt of 
the Second Avenue elevated, bears upon 
his chest a curious figuration of pale 
blue heads enclosed by a circle of stars. 
Only the perspicacious mind will un- 
derstand that it is symbolical of the 
religious ideals and traditions of his 
native land. A full rigged ship darts in 
and out beneath the frayed cuff of an 
office boy; but the penetrating eye wiil 
see beneath it a repressed ambition to 
sail the seven seas in a romantic whaler. 

A certain amount of routine work 
must be included in the daily tattoo- 
ing of every professor. There is the 
transformation of old designs for the 
more changeable patrons, the com- 
pletion of the partly finished work of 
some foreign artist, or the artful con- 
cealment of pieces no longer desirable. 
A longshoreman, who had devoted a 
considerable and choice part of his 
epidermis to the glorification of a lady 
named Loretta, suddenly found himself 
five dollars the loser for his fickleness. 
Loretta had thrown him down, and, 
in a fine rage, he had had her memory 
entirely obliterated by a handsome 
bird-cage. The Army and Navy, par- 
donably rigid in preserving the high 
ideals of their men, refuse applicants 
for the service who have nude women 
or geisha girls tattooed upon them; 
hence “putting clothes on women” is 
a not infrequent bit of work for any 
professor of tattooing. Men who are 
annoyed by the inconvenience of 
dressing three times a day have a way 
of ordering a pair of Burmese Pants. 
This intimate garment, which resem- 
bles a pair of Deauville bathing 
trunks, can be tattooed in any color de- 
sired, and is an economical and efh- 
cient wardrobe accessory. 

Crude and unlovely as tattooing 
may seem to the effete individual, it 
is perhaps the one remaining ancient 
art that has not yet succumbed to the 
innovations of science and a _ pro- 
gressive civilization. Colors for the 
designs are still gathered from the 
strange corners of the world; the sea- 
ports of India and Siam furnish raw 
pigments for reds and blues, to be re- 
fined and blended by the individual 
artist. China offers the choicest print 
and stencil papers. In Burma and the 
Malay archipelago, designs sacred to 
the native temples have been copied 
by wandering sailors and brought home 
to grace the forearm of a West Street 
teamster. Paris has contributed in- 
numerable examples of her principal 
tourist attraction, and England’s John 
Bull and Jack Tar are as standard as 
cocktails before dinner. The Japanese 
mastered the art and raised it to its 
highest modern development years ago. 
They are the acknowledged masters of 
technique, and have made a skillful 
tattooer of many a poor sailor. 

Professor Percy Waters, of Detroit, 
is to tattooing what Worth, Paquin, 
and Poiret are to dress designing. He 
is the maestro, with the barbaric flavor 
of tattooing deep in his blood, a mind 
for creation, and an ingenious hand 
for fashioning the tools of the art. He 


it is who manufactures the supplies 
for the use of artists all over the land, 

Patriotic designs are most popular 
among the native-born, Professor 
Waters says, while foreigners prefer 
religious subjects. Indeed, the Maltese 
and Syrians among his clientéle boast 
ecclesiastical examples that would 
glorify a Florentine cathedral. A cer- 
tain Maltese carries the crucifixion of 
Christ on his back, supplemented with 
all the apostles. It was paid for by a 
friend, and, to show his appreciation, 
the tattooed beneficiary had inscribed 
beneath the crucifixion, the words: 
“Much Obliged to Joe.” A Portuguese 
sailor, now at work on the Manhattan 
subway system, has a blue spot on each 
temple as a preventive of headache. 
The Syrians order a design that looks 
like an elongated horseshoe to be tat- 
tooed at the base of the thumb and 
forefinger in order to give divine aid 
to the handclasp. It is said to be a 
fact in marine circles that no sailor 
decorated in this fashion has ever 
drowned in mid-ocean. “At least they 
have never found one, drowned in 
mid-ocean,” explains the Professor. 

But there are those of the old order 
who mourn this practical side of the 
art; whose memory lingers fondly 
over the days when tattooing was a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever, 
Such a disciple of art for its own sake 
is Professor Sharkey, proprietor of a 
little-known parlor in the rear of a 
barber shop near the New York side 
of Brooklyn Bridge. An old sailor is 
Professor Sharkey; a gentleman, and 
a man of unquestionable nautical 
achievements. Forty years of his life, 
he will tell you, he spent in the fore- 
castle “a breakin’ of his bloomin’ back 
at pullyhaul to line some darned ship- 
owner’s pocket—, him, mind you, and 
me, an artist and all!” You shake 
your head in sympathy. He will con- 
tinue by telling you how he took his 
needle and his prints with him each 
trip, he did, and nights on deck in 
the moonlight he would decorate the 
bared breasts of the home-sick crew 
with imaginative pictures of their 
native land. And _ he’s tattooed all 
the crowned heads of Europe; and it 
was him they always called for! 
“Times ain’t wot they was,” he adds; 
and you shake your head and agree. 

His eye wanders over the old prints 
accumulating dust in corners of the 
room; rare Burmese symbols, birds 
and strange fishes from the Marquesas 
Islands, which he has gathered during 
his lifetime; serpents and mythological 
centaurs that are creations of true 
beauty. The best of them are jammed 
loosely in a stack on his desk, un- 
appreciated by his patrons. “It is too 
bad to have to tattoo diving-girls and 
Venus rising from the sea, when you 
have it in you to do things like these, 
ain’t it??? You shake your head sym- 
pathetically again. “It is too bad. Yes, 
sir, it’s too bad,” he agrees. “But Ive 
got to live.” 

“No, it ain’t wot it was,” sighs the 
good Professor. “Kewpie dolls and 
all, it ain’t wot it was.” He leans far 
over in his chair, with a strange light 
in his eyes. “Now, in my day, they 
wanted dragons!” 
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Narcissus Mirrors 
for Every Room 


In the finest homes everywhere you will find 
Narcissus Mirrors adding charm. Dim rooms, 
small rooms, any room or hallway appears 
larger, brighter, more full of color when there 
is a Narcissus there. J Clear, imported plate 
glass— perfectly surfaced and superbly sil- 
vered—designs that express the last word in 
artistic conception. That is the Narcissus. 









9 Seethegenuineatyour local Narcissus dealer 
—look for the metal trademark and 
colored dust-proof back. 








When buying mirrors—ask for Narcissus 
NARCISSUS) IVmme 
7 


MIRRORS 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 


NARCISSUS MIRRORS 
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LYKER Radiator Furniture 





Every well ordered home can 





has become a national need 
| in good homes—not alone 

because it adds beauty and dis- 
| tinction with artistic conceal- 
ment of heating radiators; but 
also because each separate 
| cabinet adds its full part in 
keeping the house atmosphere 
i healthfully moist and prevents 
| soiling of walls and draperies 
from dry dust currents.Soldonly 
by leading storesand decorators. 


afford SLYKER Radiator Fur- 
niture. Simple to install, eco- 
nomical and necessary. Made 
in three distinct styles. (Rod 
Grille shown above.) 


Made of special furniture steel 
finished for life-time service in 
six coats of oil enamel, each 
baked on. Shades of Mahogany, 
Walnut, Ivory or White. 
Write for booklet and other 
information. 











SCHLEICHER, Ine, (Dept. J-s) GARY, INDIANA 








ILLINOIS MOULDING COMPANY, Chicago 















Pueunc SILVER....soft 
lights ...sparkling glass....crisp, 
blanched linen—a perfectly 
appointed table. Only linen, 
real linen, can impart that air 
of richness and refinement so 
dear to every hostess. Only 
linen damask is correct for the 
formal service. Gold Medal 
Table Damasks have been fa- 
mous for generations for beauty 
of design and durability in 
service. Sold at all good stores. 


GOLD MEDAL. Grand 


Frish 


tit, LABLE DAMASKS 


WILLIAM LIDDELL & COMPANY 
Belfast, Ireland 53 White St., New York 
















































Catering since 1895 to 
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New Year ‘Resolutions 


Mie, : undoubtedly require the assistance 
on, of Glass and Crystal 

and this faithful copy of 

Old Waterford in Golden Amber 











ag is distinctly of the moment. 
= MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 5 
eno* NEW HAVEN, CONN. HARTFORD, CONN, [i 
Vu 954 Chapel Street 36 Pratt Street 
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IMPORTERS OF 
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ES 35" Street CHINA AND GLASS 


Near §* Avenue 
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The Ratz 


That intangible air of good breeding in- 
evitably associated with correct clothes 
for wear ‘‘after six’’ distinguishes The 


Ritz. In this London-styled dinner 
jacket, sartorial perfection is attained 
through ‘‘23 Point Hand Tailored” skill. 


Your request for our style brochure 
will be promptly honored 


GOODMAN & SUSS 
CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER_N.Y. 











AUTHENTICALLY STYLED 











VANITY FAIR 


Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


(Continued from page 107) 


men wear a single 
breasted coat of a very 
loose cut, especially 
round the shoulders and 
under the arms, in order 
to allow complete free- 
dom of movement in 
raising the gun. This 
coat must have the usual 
handkerchief and _ ‘side 
pockets, which, inciden- 
tally, should be lined 
with chamois leather, 
and in addition, it is a 
good tip to have large 
pockets made on the in- 
side of the coat in which 
cartridges can be carried 
for rough shooting. 
These pockets should be 
below the ordinary out- 
side side pockets and 
should continue to the 
bottom of the coat. The 
waistcoat of the shoot- 
ing suit must be single 
breasted, but nowadays 
nearly everybody wears 
a woolly of some sort, and 
there are even a few men 
who prefer to go shoot- 
ing in pull-over sweater. 
The knickerbockers of the shooting 
suit are now made on a very modified 
plus four model, with very little ful- 
ness. As an alternative many men 
wear the old fashioned knee breeches 
cut after the model on which riding 
breeches are made. Harris tweeds are 
by far the most popular for shooting 
suits, and they are particularly suit- 
able for any outdoor country wear. 
Incidentally, they are not meant to 
be worn indoors, and some men make 
the mistake of using a Harris tweed 
for a traveling suit. Owing to their 
peculiar smell, these tweeds are very 
unpleasant in such small spaces as rail- 
way carriages, especially on the Con- 
tinent, where windows are usually 
hermetically sealed. Anyone will 
appreciate this who has, after a bad 
crossing, travelled from Calais to 
Paris with a Harris tweed suit. Their 
smell is due to the fact that the Croft- 
ers who make them burn peat, and 
the fumes permeate the material. 
Country house parties are one of 
the few occasions when the really 
well dressed man indulges in large 
patterns and bright colours. Checks 
are very popular, especially a hair 
line check in large squares on a back- 
ground of another colour. Lord 
Woolavington, for example, usually 
wears particularly pronounced pat- 
terns for shooting, and his are a fine 
example of how smart these patterns 
look in their right-environment. 
Another mode for the country 
which is very popular this winter, is 
to wear knickerbockers of an entirely 
different pattern to the coat. A pair 
of check knickerbockers worn with 
a plain tweed coat and waistcoat 
looks extremely smart. One very well 
dressed man has an entire suit made 
of a very pronounced pattern and 
wears the knickerbockers of this suit 
with a plain coat and waistcoat and 
vice versa, the patterned coat and 
waistcoat with plain knickerbockers. 
Often whenstaying in acountry house 





A new pull-over 
Sweater is shaped 
after the outline most 
of a single-breast- 
ed waistcoat 





For the country in 
winter, yellow and 
flesh pink flannel fit closely round the 
sport shirts are the knee. 
really smart thing 


the perfect host will pro. 
vide a mount, so to 
meet this _ possibility 
those who do not hunt 
regularly, but do not 
want to miss a day in 
the saddle when. they can 
get it, should always 
take riding clothes with 
them on their visits. A 
pair of light coloured 
whipcord riding breeches 
either brown or pale 
coffee colour are the 
generally worn 
with a coat and a waist- 
coat made of a some- 
what darker material, 
All riding __ breeches 
should be cut with a 
deep band round the 
waist, as this forms con- 
siderable support, which 
is most appreciated after 
a hard day. They should 
be full over the thigh 
becoming narrower just 
above the knee and should 


A seam should 
run from the top side of 
the breeches downwards, 
crossing the front just above the knee, 
and finishing on the inside of the 
leg. This is a very important detail 
to be noted as there are still many 
cutters who run their seam down the 
outside and do not bring it across the 
knee. Breeches never look so smart 
or fit so well when made the latter 
way. 

Nearly all coats for country wear 
should now be cut with compara- 
tively short lapels, and the top button 
of the coat should fasten. This small 
point has even been noticeable in the 
latest lounge suits for town wear. 

For the country house it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have full dress 
clothes as well as a dinner jacket. 
At most of the big houses full dress 
clothes are worn every night for din- 
ner, which can be as formal as any 
dinner party in London. Only a few 
years ago men used to change their 
tail coats for dinner jackets about 
eleven or twelve when the ladies re- 
tired. As nobody ever retires now- 
adays, the dinner jacket, except for 
small family gatherings has fallen 
into disuse. 

For country wear and any form 
of sport, flannel shirts are worn more 
than any other material, and there are 
some very attractive new colourings. 
Although yellow and a peculiar flesh 
colour, checks and stripes may all 
be seen worn by well dressed. men 
at some time or another, nothing ever 
looks so smart as a white ground with 
possibly a thin coloured stripe or check. 
In the country collars are worn of the 
same material as the shirt. The man 
who is careful of details has his collar 
made on the shirt, and not separate, 
thus ensuring a neat fit. Collars made 
on the shirt should be cut on the model 
of a low tennis collar with two V 
points which tuck under the waistcoat. 
There is no doubt that for country 
wear and all forms of sport the pull- 
over and cardigan are becoming in- 
creasingly popular. 
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GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING 
8 EAST 457 STREET 


NEW YORK 





TELEPHONE MURRAY HILL 2562 


gee experience and a wide range of 
carefully selected materials are at 
the disposal of gentlemen seeking the 
essentials to a complete wardrobe. 
Formal and informal day and evening 
wear,countryandsportsclothes, tailored 
according to the most exacting standards 
of discriminating men. 


STREET - SPORTS 4N» EVENING CLOTHES 
EXCLUSIVE IN CHARACTER 


Ready to wear and To order 
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Ready to Wear 


Tailored with the care and precision that have charac- - 
terized Dudley G. Eldridge Shirts since 1905. 


The White English Ox- 

ford Shirt with soft col- 

lar and _ single button 

cuff can be had with or 

without buttons on points 
of collar, $5.00 


The Dinner Shirt 

shows the newest in 

linen bosoms with the 

% inch side pleat. 
$5.50 


The White English 

Madras Shirt with 

pleated bosom and 

soft turn back cuffs 

is considered smart. 
$5.00 


You may order these shirts by mail 
and be assured of entire satisfaction 


DUDLEY G.ELDRIDGE 


SHIRTMAKER 


(INCORPORATED 
FOUNDED 1905 


HABERDASHER 


5 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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VANITY FAIR 


In a Turkish Bath 


(Continued from page 60) 


here in the shop, he had something to 
do in Promontor. I complained of a 
headache and he said a little fresh air 
would do me good, and asked me to 
go along. So I did.’—Now, there’s 
no harm in that.” 

“That’s what the doctor said I sup- 
pose. I know the game—flirting in 
motor cars. ‘Be careful we might be 
seen,—drive through the side streets,’ 
I did the same once!” 

“T know all about such things as 
embraces in motor cars. Once I kissed 
a woman all the way across the Sus- 
pension Bridge and the whole length 
of the tunnel without taking my lips 
away from her mouth. 

“T said to her, ‘All right, Helen, 
everything is all right. You have 
simply had a stroke of bad luck. 
Don’t do it again, I believe you that 
this was quite an innocent affair, but 
be careful in future.’ Then she 
started to cry and I left her alone.” 

A lump rose in his throat and he 
started down the large hall without 
saying so much as adieu, 

I sat for a moment and looked at 
him disappearing in the distance. 
Where I was sitting it was quite dark. 
The outer hall had a glass rodf, and 
the sweet, hot, radiating July sun was 


pouring in through it. A smiling bath 
attendant, with a yellow apron took 
the confectioner in hand. 

He stood quite naked, beneath the 
glass roof, revealing his lean body 
worn out with care. A wet sheet was 
thrown round him, and a’shining brass 
crown was put on his head, through 
which cold water circulated. The sun 
shone on the brass crown and on the 
snow-white sheet which reached to 
the ground. His face was slightly 
distorted for he seemed to be strug- 
gling to hold back a flood of tears. His 
hands were beneath the sheet, and to 
wipe away his tears was impossible, 
He turned his head: sideways that the 
tears might not run in his mouth. His 
eyes were wiped for him. The bath 
attendant with his powerful strong 
arms toughened by use, seemed to rep- 
resent Life, which was now lifting 
this saddened man with his great 
grief. The most beautiful sight, 
which I can never forget, was, 
when the attendant kneeled down in 
front of him, embracing his legs, and 
the gaunt figure, clad in snow-white 
with the golden crown on his head 
looked down on him with a sorrow- 
ful, forgiving smile. 


An Estimate of Anton Tchekhov 


(Continued from page 54) 


“Nina; What a delightful life is 
yours! 
(meditating) You 
have heard of obsessions, when a man 
is haunted day and night, say, by the 
idea of the moon or something? 
Well, P’'ve got my moon. Day and 
night I am obsessed by the same per- 
sistent thought; I must write, I must 
write, I must write. ... No sooner 
have I finished one story than I am 
somehow compelled to write another, 
then a third, after the third a fourth. 
cECeerC Rete me Never for one moment 
do I forget that there is an unfinished 
story waiting for me indoors. I see 
a cloud like a grand piano. I think: 
I must mention somewhere in the 
story that a cloud went by, shaped like 
a grand piano. I smell heliotrope. 
I say to myself: sickly smell, mourn- 
ing shade, must be mentioned in 
describing a summer evening. I lie 
in wait for each phrase, for each 
word that falls from my lips or yours, 
and hasten to lock all these phrases 
and words away in my literary store- 
room i 

It is for things like this that you 
feel Tchekhov to be worthwhile. 
You will search the old drama for 
them in vain. The fact is, I think— 
and here is the novelty and the 
aesthetic value of his work—that 
Tchekhov put more of /imself into 
his plays than is put by other play- 
wrights; they are introspective, self- 
expressive under a spacious exterior of 
objective drama, so that we get the 
vraie vérité instead of an arranged, 
a conventional truth or half truth; 
and insofar as he expresses himself, 
he cannot choose but express us. 

And that is why I have insisted on 
the special need for mental prepara- 
tion in the case of Tchekhov. If we 


will not make it, we shall go astray 
at the outset and be merely irritated 
and_ bewildered. 
than to “guy” Tchekhov. His 
people have the misfortune to be 
foreigners and, what is worse, Rus- 
sians of the ancien régime. Manners 
they have none. They all talk about 
themselves, their inmost selves, with- 
out reticence. Fortunately, nobody 
even pretends to listen. They are in- 
corrigibly sentimental and, indeed, 
(men as well as women) lachrymose. 
They are frivolous when we are se- 
rious and brave to solemnity over what 
provokes our sense of humour. They 
have no self-restraint, never attempt 
to disguise their natural egoism, and, 
when it is thwarted, fill the air with 
lamentation. In short, they behave 
like grown-up children. Their do- 
mestics are basely servile or insolently 
familiar. They shamelessly sponge 
upon one another for money and then 
fling it out of the window. Their 
girls unblushingly chase the men, who 
only “fall” because they are too lazy 
to run away. At the slightest provo- 
cation they burst into song. The men 
are wholly innocent of “good form”. 
They never cut their hair, and even 
in drawing rooms, wear ready-made 
neckties and look like rustic louts in 
reach-me-down clothes. Some of the 
women openly drink too much vodka, 
and the servants as openly tipple the 
champagne. All together, you decide 
with disgust, a frowsy, lusty, flatulent 
CLOW, 5.60 


And so on. There will always 


be playgoers to fasten upon these 
externals, and to see no further than 
the ends of their noses. They are the | 
same people who “cannot read” the | 
later novels of Henry James and for 
whom Marcel Proust is “too tiresome”. 


Nothing is easier . 
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There is one small circle of intelligent people who 
choose their magazines as they choose everything else— 


with unfailing taste. 


Invariably, their choice includes 


VANITY FAIR 


HESE people know the social and business value of 
being interesting. They keep up to date with the swift 
current of the world. 


They like golf . . . and playa little bridge . . . and don’t 
shy at art . . . and are keen on cars . . . and admire good 
dancing . . . and appreciate literature . . . and follow 


and consider their clothes . . . and keep 
and know what the drama is all about. 


world affairs... 
up with sports . . . 


For these people, Vanity Fair is a resumé and a forecast of 
conversation at clubs, in smart cafés, wherever talk is nimble 
and interesting. For them, Vanity Fair’s experts edit the most 
entertaining and helpful magazine in the modern world. 


OW, if you too belong to this limited class; if you want 
to keep up with the procession; if you like an amusing, 
stimulating review of your smart and leisure interests, then— 


You are the logical subscriber to Vanity Fair. 


And so, we want to call your attention to the special sub- 
scription offer that we are making . . . 2 years of Vanity 
Fair for $5. 


Bought at the news stand, Vanity Fair costs 35c a copy, or 
$8.40 for two years’ issues. This special offer saves you $3.40, 
and assures your receiving every copy, instead of finding im- 
portant issues sold out at the news stand. 


Sign, tear off, and mail the cou- 
pon now, for this special offer 


2 years of Vanity Fair S5 


regular price $3.50 a year 


ED 


Bought singly, at 35 cents a copy, these 24 issues 
would cost you $8.40. Through this special offer 
you get them for $5, A saving to you of $3.40. 





CD 


Vanity Fair, Greenwich, Conn. 


0 Enclosed find $5.00, for which send me TWO YEARS (24 issues) of Vanity Fair. (OR) 
Enclosed find $3.50 for ONE YEAR (12 issues) of Vanity Fair. 


Name........ pearl Pei geese eases ans vai wodveseuadcamveontee 
Street... adios scgiinteaetneepumbaan eK testy 


1 eee anes eee : eh daevanaavne V.F.M. 1-26 
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Fisher leadership is definitely indicated by 
the fact that, in all price divisions and in all 
motor types, the cars equipped with Body 
by Fisher set the value standard for the world 
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Old STEINWAY HALL 


For half a century, old Steinway Hall was one 

of the musical centers of New York. Hundreds 

of celebrities in the world of music have been 

welcomed at old Steinway Hall, both as artists 
and as friends of the Steinway family. 














iii Mozart, Haydn, 
Bach—those masters who 
composed and played immor- 
tal music on tinkling clavi- 
chords and inadequate piano- 
fortes .. . if only they could 
hear how marvelously their 
genius is nowadays inter- 
preted by the Steinway! In 
modest homes and regal man- 
sions, in luxurious apartments 
and in simple studios, the 
Steinway now reveals the 
wealth of beauty that, long 
ago, such masters wrote into 
their polished and exquisite 
measures . . . wrote, but never 
heard. 

Today the concertos, fugues 
and sonatas of the older 
masters are known and loved 
by a public immeasurably 
greater than the public of 
their own day. Their music 
appears on every program. It 








income. Each is identical, ex- 
cept in size, with the instru- 
ments used by such pianists 
as Paderewski, Hofmann, 
Rachmaninoff, Levitzki, 
Cortot and hundreds of other 
celebrities in the world of 
music. Each is sold, as a mat- 
ter of principle, at the lowest 
possible price. Remarkably 
convenient terms are easily 
and quickly arranged. 

And when the strong, clear 
note of Schubert’s genius 
sounds through his finely 
modulated songs . . . when 
the great chants of Haydn 
flood your living-room . 
when the searching, troubled 
| voice of Chopin drifts out 
across your garden . . . you 
realize that, in those singing, 
golden tones, the music of the 
masters is finding perfect and 
complete expression. You 














is played by great pianists, by — sr 


musicians and by amateurs. 

To perfect an instrument that 
would properly interpret such 
music has required more than half a 
century of research and experiment. 
It has taken the best efforts of four 
generations of the Steinway family. 
It has meant years of scientific investi- 
gation, careful designing and severe 
testing. It has required patient 








Franz ScHUBERT 
composing “‘ The Erl-King” 


and painstaking workmanship. 

And yet this instrument that does 
full justice at last to the music of the 
immortals may easily be yours. Some 
one of the various models of Steinway 
pianos designed to fit all acoustic con- 
ditions will suit your home and your 





New STEINWAY HALL 
tog West 57th Street, New York 


New Steinway Hall és one of the handsomest 
buildings on @ street noted for finely designed 
business structures. As @ center of music, tt 
will extend the Steinway tradition to the new 
generations of music lovers. 
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will never want, and you need 
never buy, another piano. 


| a ever 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you 
through whom you may purchase a new Steinway piano 
with a small cash deposit, and the balance will be extended 
over a period of two years. *Used pianos accepted in 
partial exchange. 


Prices: $875, and Up mmiperi 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hat 
109 W. 57th Street New York 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 




















For formal use 
there is no more 
distinguished 
equipage than the 
Lincoln Cabrio- 
let, with collapsi- 
ble rear quarter, 
designed and built 
by Brunn. 


LINCOLN MOTOR 
COMPANY 
Dwision of 
Ford Motor Company 
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